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INTRODUCTION 

While  I  was  engaged  in  preparing  thèse  Introductions,  I 
saw  in  an  English  newspaper,  of  some  literary  as  well  as 
other  repute,  remarks  on  Balzac  as  compared  with  some 
writers  of  crime  and  détective  stories  in  the  présent  day.  Ac- 
cording  to  a  habit  which  alternâtes  with  the  other  habit  of 
reverencing  predecessors  exaggeratedly,  the  reviewer  spoke 
with  the  utmost  contempt  of  Balzac's  work,  and  opined  that 
contemporary  English  practitioners  of  the  art  had  made 
progress  in  it,  justifying  something  like  John  P.  Robinson's 
contempt  for  the  persons  "down  in  Judée."  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  what  thèse  remarks  were  inniiediately  based  upon  was 
not  Une  Ténébreuse  Affaire,  but  Ferragus,  which  is  a  much 
cruder  spécimen  of  the  author's  power.  But,  still,  I  am  in- 
clined  to  think  that  this  gênerons,  and  probably  young, 
partisan  of  the  présent  was  a  little  hard  on  the  poor  old  past. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  something  to  be  the  original  and  not 
the  copy  ;  and  it  is  certain  as  anything  in  history  that  Balzac 
begat  Poe,  and  that  Poe  begat  ail  our  English  crime-novelists. 
To  raise  the  flower  when  the  seed  can  be  bought  at  any  shop 
round  the  corner  is,  as  Lord  Tennyson  once  remarked,  not  an 
extraordinarily  diflicult  affair;  to  which  it  niay  be  added  that 
to  raise  ever  bigger  and  brighter-colored  flowers  by  ingénions 
crossing  and  some  pains  is  also  not  beyond  the  reach  of  intol- 
erably  limited  powers.  It  is  very  différent  to  niake  the  first 
cross,  to  fish  the  murex  up,  if  I  may  shift  the  comparison  and 
the  quotation. 

Perhaps,  too,  it  is  a  little  hasty  to  make  so  sure  that  things 
hâve  actually  improved.  I  speak  on  this  point  with  diffidence, 
having  no  very  spécial  love  for  any  of  thèse  détective  stories 
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as  such.  But  I  think  you  may  be  too  ingénions  and  recondite 
in  a  détective  story  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  that  tlie  picture 
is  not  always  the  best  where  the  painter  bas  taken  tbe  most 
elaborate  pains. 

However  this  may  be,  he  must,  I  think,  be  a  difficult  person 
to  please  who  is  not  pleased  with  Une  Ténébreuse  Affaire,  the 
only  blot  on  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  early  conduet  of 
Michu,  which  was  rather  calculated  to  attract  than  to  avert 
suspicion.  Otherwise  the  games  and  counter-games  in  which 
Corentin  figures  justify  that  personage's  réputation  much 
better  than  Les  Chouans  (where  bis  part  is  practically  played 
for  him  by  others),  and  rank  with  the  most  ingenious  exercises 
of  the  kind.  In  this  story,  moreover,  while  he  had  attained 
greater  technical  skill  than  in  Les  Chouans,  Balzac  still  re- 
tained  enough  of  bis  old  romantic  enthusiasm  to  insert  a 
strong  élément  of  nobility  and  pathos  into  the  story,  by  meaus 
of  the  dévotion  of  Michu  and  the  heroism  of  Laurence.  His 
admixture  of  reasons  of  state  may  be  regarded  with  différent 
feelings  by  différent  persons,  and  Marsay's  key  to  the  whole 
business  may  or  may  not  seem  superfluous.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  Balzac's  time  the  opinion  which  Miss 
Martha  Buskbody  so  uncompromisingly  expressed  at  the  end 
of  Old  Mortality — the  opinion  that  the  author  ought  to  ac- 
count  for  ever}i;hing  and  mention,  at  least  summarily,  the 
ultimate  fate  of  everybody — was  still  very  largely  held  by 
readers,  and  not  discountenanced  by  critics.  Moreover,  the 
practice  gave  Balzac  an  opportunity  of  keying  the  story  on 
to  that  fantastic  society  of  wits,  statesmen,  dandies,  and  great 
ladies  which  he  so  fondly  cherished,  and  which  had  such  an 
influence  on  his  time,  that,  as  Sainte-Beuve,  no  friendly  wit- 
ness,  tells  us,  a  Venetian  coterie  actually  adopted  it  as  a 
model,  and  played  out  the  parts  of  the  Marsays  and  the  Mau- 
frigneuses  with  ail  gravity  in  real  life. 

We  may,  however,  leave  the  wiles  of  Corentin  and  Peyrade, 
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the  évidence  of  the  erusts  and  the  bottle-wax,  thc  extreniely 
ingenious  confusion  between  the  two  imprisonments  and  the 
rest  of  the  cat-and-mouse  business,  to  those  who  appreciate  it, 
with  nothing  more  than  a  répétition  of  the  remark  that  Balzac, 
if  not  the  absolute  invcntor  (for  nobody  ever  is  the  absolute 
inventor  of  anything),  was  the  first  really  great  novelist  to 
dévote  himself  to  matter  of  this  kind.  There  will  always 
be  a  sufficiency  of  good  wits  to  hold  that  he  has  not  been 
surpassed,  to  say  no  more,  by  any  other  novelist,  great  or 
small,  since,  especially  in  the  little  fishing  or  feeling  passage- 
of-arms  between  Corentin  and  the  curé.  And  we  may  leave 
to  other  tastes  the  romantic  interest  of  the  actual  story. 

Une  Ténébreuse  Affaire  appeared  with  chapter  divisions  in 
the  newspaper  Le  Commerce  during  January  and  February 
1841,  and  was  published  by  Souverain  as  a  book  in  1843.  It 
was  placed  in  the  Comédie  three  years  later. 


Although  La  Muse  du  Département  is  an  important  work, 
it  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  quite  unhesitating  terms.  It  con- 
tains,  indeed,  in  the  personage  of  Lousteau,  one  of  the  very 
most  elaborate  of  Balzac's  portraits  of  a  particular  type  of 
men  of  letters.  The  original  is  said  to  bave  been  Jules  Janin, 
who  is  somewhat  disadvantageously  contrasted  hère  and  else- 
where  with  Claude  Vignon,  said  on  the  same  rather  vague 
authority  to  be  Gustave  Planche.  Both  Janin  and  Planche 
are  now  too  much  forgotten,  but  in  both  more  or  less  (and  in 
Lousteau  very  much  "more")  Balzac  cannot  be  said  to  hâve 
dealt  mildly  with  his  tête  noire,  the  critical  tempérament. 
Lousteau,  indeed,  though  not  precisely  a  scoundrel,  is  both  a 
rascal  and  a  cad.  Even  Balzac  seems  a  little  shocked  at  his 
lettre  de  faire  part  in  référence  to  his  mistress'  child;  and  it 
is  seldom  possible  to  discern  in  any  of  his  proceedings  the 
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most  remote  approximation  to  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman. 
But  theu,  as  we  hâve  seen,  and  shall  see,  Balzac's  standard 
for  the  conduct  of  his  actual  gentlemen  was  by  no  means 
fantastically  exquisite  or  discouragingly  high,  and  in  the 
case  of  his  Bohemians  it  was  accommodating  to  the  ut- 
most  degree.  He  seems  to  despise  Lousteau,  but  rather  for 
his  insouciance  and  neglect  of  his  opportunities  of  making 
himself  a  position  than  for  anything  else. 

I  hâve  often  felt  disposed  to  ask  those  who  would  assert 
Balzac's  absolute  infallibility  as  a  gynsecologist  to  give  me  a 
reasoned  criticism  of  the  heroine  of  this  novel.  I  do  not  en- 
tirely  "figure  to  myself"  Dinah  de  la  Baudraye.  It  is  per- 
fectly  possible  that  she  should  hâve  loved  a  "sweep"  like 
Lousteau;  there  is  certainly  nothing  extremely  unusual  in  a 
woman  loving  worse  sweeps  even  than  he.  But  would  she 
hâve  donc  it,  and  having  donc  it,  hâve  also  donc  what  she  did 
afterwards?  Thèse  questions  may  be  answered  differently; 
1  do  not  answer  them  in  the  négative  myself,  but  I  cannot 
give  them  an  affirmative  answer  with  the  conviction  which 
I  should  like  to  show. 

Among  the  minor  characters,  the  substitut  de  Clagny  bas 
a  touch  of  nobility  which  contrasts  happily  enough  with 
Lousteau's  unworthiness.  Bianchon  is  as  good  as  usual: 
Balzac  always  gives  Bianchon  a  favorable  part.  Madame 
Piédefer  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  un- 
fortunate  class  of  mothers-in-law  atones  for  what  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  its  crimes  against  the  human  race;  and  old  La 
Baudraye,  not  so  hopelessly  répulsive  in  a  French  as  he  would 
be  in  an  English  novel,  is  a  shrewd  old  rascal  enough. 

But  I  cannot  think  the  scène  of  the  Parisians  blaguing  the 
Sancerrois  a  very  happy  one.  That  it  is  in  exceedingly  bad 
taste  might  not  matter  so  very  much;  Balzac  would  reply,  and 
justly,  that  he  had  not  intended  to  represent  it  as  anything 
else.     That  the  fun  is  not  very  funny  may  be  a  matter  of  défi- 
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nitiou  aud  appréciation.  But  what  scareely  admits  of  déniai 
or  discussion  is  that  it  is  tyrannousiy  too  long.  The  citations 
of  Olympia  are  pushed  beyond  measure,  beyond  what  is  comic, 
almost  beyond  the  license  of  farce;  and  the  coraments,  which 
remind  one  rather  of  the  heavy  jesting  on  critics  in  Un  Prince 
de  la  Bohème  and  the  short-lived  Revue  Parisienne,  are  labored 
to  the  last  degree.  The  part  of  Nathan,  too,  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  exactly,  and  altogether  the  book  does  not  seem  to 
me  a  réussite. 

La  Muse  du  Département  has  a  rather  more  complicated 
record  than  its  companion  pièce  in  Les  Parisiens  en  Province, 
L'Illustre  Gaudissart.  It  appeared  at  first,  not  quite  com- 
plète and  under  the  title  of  Dinah  Piédefer,  in  Le  Messager 
during  ^larch  and  April  1843,  and  was  almost  immediately 
published  as  a  book,  with  works  of  other  writers,  under  the 
gênerai  title  of  Les  Mystères  de  Province,  and  accompanied 
by  some  other  work  of  its  own  author's.  It  had  four  parts 
and  fifty-two  chapters  in  Le  Messager,  an  arrangement 
which  was  but  slightly  altered  in  the  volume  form.  M. 
de  Lovenjoul  gives  some  curions  indications  of  mosaic  work 
in  it,  and  some  fragments  which  do  not  now  appear  in  the 
text.  G.  S. 
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THE  GONDREVILLE  MYSTERY 

To  Monsieur  de  Margone,  from  his  grateful  guest  at  Château 
de  Sache,  de  Balzac. 

I. 

THE  TRIALS   OF  THE   POLICE 

The  autumn  of  the  year  1803  was  one  of  the  finest  during 
the  Empire  Period,  as  we  call  the  earliest  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century.  Rain  had  fallen  in  October;  the  fields  were 
ref reshed  ;  and  the  green  leaves  were  still  on  the  trees  in  mid- 
November.  Wherefore  people  were  beginning  to  believe  in  a 
covenant  between  heaven  and  Bonaparte,  then  recently  de- 
clared  Consul  for  life.  This  belief  was  one  among  many  to 
which  he  owed  his  magical  influence;  and  (strange  coinci- 
dence!)  when  the  sun  failcd  him  in  1812,  his  prosperity  came 
to  an  end. 

Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  fîfteenth  of 
November  1803  the  sunlight  fell  like  a  crimson  dust  over 
the  crests  of  two  double  rows  of  ancient  elms  in  a  long  and 
lordly  avenue — and  lighted  up  the  sand  and  the  bents  of  grass 
about  one  of  those  vast  circular  spaces  which  you  may  see  near 
country  seats;  for  land  in  former  times  was  worth  so  little 
that  it  could  be  sacrificed  to  ornament.  The  air  was  so  pure, 
the  evening  so  mild,  that  the  family  from  the  lodge  were  sit- 
ting  out  of  doors  as  if  it  were  summer-time.  A  man  in  a 
green  canvas  shooting-coat  with  green  buttons,  breeches  of 
the  same  material,  linen  gaiters  reaching  to  the  knees,  and 
thin-soled  walking-shoes,  was  busy  cleaning  a  rifle  with  that 
punctilious  care  which  a  skilled  sportsman  bestows  on  his 
weapon  in  leisure  moments.     This  man,  however,  had  neither 
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poucli  nor  ganie-bag,  nor  auy  oi'  a  sportsmaus  accoutre- 
ments, and  an  ill-disguised  dread  seemed  to  weigh  iipon  the 
minds  of  the  two  women  who  sat  watching  him,  Indeed,  if 
any  one  else  had  been  looking  on  at  this  scène  from  behind 
one  of  the  bushes,  he  must  hâve  shuddered  with  the  man's 
wife  and  the  old  mother-in-law.  Clearly,  no  sportsman  takes 
such  minute  pains  for  a  day's  shooting;  nor,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  the  Aube,  does  he  carry  a  heavy  rifle. 

"Are  you  going  buck-shooting,  Michu?"  asked  his  pretty 
young  wife,  forcing  a  smile. 

j\Iichu  did  not  answer  her  at  once.  He  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  dog  that  was  lying  out  in  the  sunshine  with  his 
muzzle  on  his  outstretched  paws,  in  the  charming  attitude 
peculiar  to  sporting  dogs.  This  animal  had  raised  his  head 
and  was  snuffing  the  wind,  first  in  the  direction  of  the  ave- 
nue that  stretched  away  for  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  then 
again  towards  a  cross-road  which  came  out  to  the  left  of  the 
great  circle. 

"Xo,"  said  Michu,  at  length.  "It  is  a  monster  that  I  do 
not  mean  to  miss  ;  it  is  a  lynx." 

The  dog,  a  very  handsome  brown  and  white  spaniel,  began 
to  growl. 

"Good,"  muttered  Michu.  "Spies!  The  country  swarms 
with  them." 

Madame  Michu,  a  beautiful  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  woman, 
with  a  grave,  thoughtful  face  and  a  form  moulded  like  an 
antique  statue,  raised  her  eyes  sorrowfully  to  the  sky.  Some 
dark  and  bitter  trouble  seemed  to  weigh  upon  her.  The 
man's  looks  to  some  extent  justifîed  the  woman's  fears.  The 
laws  of  physiognomy  are  exact  not  merely  in  their  appli- 
cation to  character,  but  also  in  forecasting  the  future.  Some 
faces  are  prophétie.  If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  faithful 
portraits  of  ail  who  die  upon  the  scaffold  (and  thèse  statistics 
from  the  life  are  of  importance  to  society),  the  science  of 
Gall  and  Lavater  would  prove  incontestably  that  there  were 
strange  tokens  on  ail  of  those  faces,  even  among  the  guilt- 
lesB.     Yes,  Fate  sets  a  mark  on  the  countenances  of  those 
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that  are  destined  to  die  a  violent  death;  and  that  seal  was 
visible  for  experienced  eyes  on  the  expressive  face  of  the  man 
with  the  rifle. 

Michu  was  short  and  stout;  and  jerky  and  nimble  in  his 
niovements  as  a  monkey.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet  temper, 
but  his  countenance  of  the  squat  Kalmuck  type,  his  white 
skin  streaked  with  tiny  distended  blood  vessels,  and  red 
crisp  hair,  gave  him  a  sinister  look.  His  eyes  were  like  a 
tiger's,  tawny  and  clear;  you  might  gaze  down  into  their 
uttermost  depths,  they  neither  kindled  nor  moved.  Steady, 
bright,  unblenching,  they  grew  intolérable  at  last.  The  con- 
tinuai contrast  between  the  man's  quick  alertness  and  the  un- 
changing  eyes  added  to  the  glacial  impression  which  Michu 
made  upon  you  at  first  sight.  Here  was  a  man  prompt  to 
act,  a  man  whose  whole  power  of  action  was  controlled  by 
one  fixed  idea  ;  even  as  in  animais  the  creature's  life  is  en- 
tirely  subordinated  to  unreflecting  instinct. 

Since  1793  Michu  had  worn  a  fan-shaped  beard,  a  pecu- 
liarity  which  would  hâve  lent  a  formidable  look  to  his  face 
even  if  he  had  not  been  the  président  of  a  Jacobin  club 
during  the  Terror.  The  flat-nosed  Socratic  visage  was 
crowned  by  a  noble  forehead,  so  curved,  however,  that  it 
seemed  to  overhang  the  face  beneath  it;  the  well-set  ears 
seemed  ready  to  move  like  the  ears  of  a  wild  animal  and 
always  on  the  alert.  The  mouth  was  always  open  (a  habit- 
common  enough  among  countrymen),  so  that  you  could  catch 
a  glimpse  of  strong  teeth,  white  as  almonds,  but  irregular. 
Thick  glossy  whiskers  framed  the  pale  face  with  its  purpled 
patches  ;  while  the  tawny  red  of  the  hair,  cropped  close  in 
front,  but  left  to  grow  at  the  sides  and  back  of  the  head,  did 
their  part  to  perfection  in  bringing  out  ail  the  strangeness, 
ail  the  signs  of  fate,  in  the  man's  appearance.  His  short 
thick  neck  seemed  to  tempt  the  hatchet  of  the  law. 

At  this  moment  the  slanting  shafts  of  sunlight  fell  full 
upon  the  faces  of  the  three  people  at  whom  the  dog  looked 
up  in  turn  ;  and  the  théâtre  in  which  the  scène  was  enacted 
was,  moreover,  a  most  noble  one. 
I 
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The  circular  spacc  lay  at  Ihe  furthest  extremity  of  the 
park  of  Gondreville,  one  of  the  finest  estâtes  in  France  and 
unqnestionably  the  finest  in  the  department  of  the  Aube,  with 
its  château  built  from  Mansard's  designs,  its  niagnificent  ave- 
nues of  elm  trees,  its  fiftecn  hundrcd  acres  of  park  enclosed 
with  walls,  its  nine  large  farms,  its  forest,  mills,  and  meadows. 
Before  the  Révolution  this  almost  princely  domain  belonged 
to  the  Simeuso  family.  Ximeuse  is  a  fief  in  Lorraine.  The 
name  is  pronounced  Simeuse,  and  in  the  end  the  spelling  fol- 
lowed  the  pronunciation. 

The  great  fortune  of  the  Simeuses,  a  noble  family  attached 
to  the  House  of  Burgundy,  dated  back  to  the  times  when 
the  Guises  overshadowed  the  Valois.  Afterwards,  neither 
Richelieu  nor  Louis  XIV.  forgot  their  dévotion  to  the  factions 
House  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Simeuses  were  ont  of  favor  at 
court.  So  the  marquis  of  that  day — an  old  Burgundian,  an 
old  Guisard,  Leaguer,  and  Frondeur,  heir  to  the  four  great 
grudges  which  the  noblesse  bare  the  crown — came  to  live  at 
Cinq-Cygne,  a  courtier  driven  from  the  court  of  the  Louvre. 
He  had  married  the  widow  of  the  Comte  de  Cinq-Cygne,  the 
younger  branch  of  the  great  House  of  Chargebœuf,  one  of  the 
most  illustrions  familles  of  Champagne  ;  though  the  Cinq- 
Cygnes  were  wealthier  than  the  elder  line  and  at  least  as 
famous. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Marquis  de  Simeuse,  one 
of  the  richest  nobles  of  the  âge,  built  Gondreville  instead  of 
ruining  himself  at  court,  and  rounded  ont  the  estate  with 
broad  lands  simply  to  add  to  his  great  game  préserves.  It 
was  he  who  built  the  Hôtel  de  Simeuse,  near  the  Hôtel  de 
Cinq-Cygne  at  Troyes  (the  two  old  mansions  and  the  bishop's 
palace  were  the  only  stone  buildings  in  the  city  for  a  long 
while),  and  it  was  he,  likewise,  who  sold  Ximeuse  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine. 

His  son  wasted  his  father's  savings  and  even  broke  into  his 
fine  fortune  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  but  he  entered 
the  navy,  became  a  commodore  and  a  vice-admiral,  and  re- 
deemed  his  youthful  follies  by  splendid  services  to  the  state. 
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The  Admiral's  eldest  son,  the  Marquis  de  Siiiieuse,  died  on 
tlie  scaffold  at  Troyes  during  the  Kevolution,  leaving  twin 
sons  who  at  that  moment  were  following  the  fortunes  of  the 
House  of  Condé  as  émigrés. 

The  great  circulai  space  was  the  place  where  the  hunt  met 
in  the  time  of  the  Great  Marquis  (for  so  the  builder  of 
Gondreville  was  called  in  the  family),  and  a  hunting  lodge 
had  been  built  within  the  park  walls  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  was  hère  in  the  Cinq-Cygne  lodge,  as  it  was  called, 
that  Michu  had  lived  since  1789.  The  village  of  Cinq-Cygne 
lay  on  the  edge  of  the  Forest  of  Nodesme  (a  corruption  of 
Notre  Dame),  and  the  way  to  the  village  was  through  the 
double  avenue  of  elm  trees,  the  quarter  in  which  Courant 
got  wind  of  spies.  The  lodge  had  fallen  completely  into  dis- 
use  since  the  time  of  the  Great  Marquis,  the  Admirai  knew 
more  of  the  court  or  the  high  seas  than  of  his  lands  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  his  son,  the  late  Marquis,  had  made  over  the 
dilapidated  house  to  Michu  for  a  dwelling. 

It  was  a  noble  brick  building  with  reticulated  corner-stones 
and  facings.  A  handsome  but  rust-eaten  wrought-iron  gate- 
way  on  either  side  abbutted  upon  a  broad  deep  haha  with  great 
trees  springing  up  on  its  sides,  and  parapets  bristling  with 
iron  scrollwork,  which  confronted  intruders  with  a  formi- 
dable array  of  spikes. 

The  park  walls  only  began  beyond  the  circumference  of 
the  circle.  The  imposing  half-moon  without  was  enclosed 
by  a  bank  with  elm  trees  growing  upon  it  ;  the  corresponding 
inner  half  being  outlined  by  clumps  of  foreign  trees.  So 
the  hunting  lodge  stood  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
traced  out  by  the  two  horseshoes. 

Michu  used  the  great  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  as  stable, 
cow-shed,  and  kitchen.  Nothing  of  ail  the  ancient  splendor 
of  the  place  was  left  save  the  hall  paved  with  marble,  white 
and  black,  which  you  entered  from  the  side  of  the  park,  by 
one  of  those  glass  doors  with  little  square  panes,  which  you 
used  to  see  at  Versailles  before  Louis  Philippe  turned  that 
palace  into  a  hospital  for  the  departed  "glories  of  France." 
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Within,  the  lodgc  was  divided  in  two  by  a  wooden  stair- 
case,  old-fashioned  and  worm-eaten,  but  not  wanting  in  char- 
acter.  There  wcre  five  somewhat  low  rooms  on  the  first 
tioor,  and  a  vast  garret  up  above  in  the  roof,  for  the  vénérable 
édifice  was  erowned  b}^  a  four-sided  roof,  terminatiug  in  a 
ridge  with  a  leaden  finial  at  either  end  by  way  of  ornament. 

Michu  stored  his  fodder  in  this  garret,  which  was  lighted 
by  four  bull's-eye  Windows  of  the  kind  afïected,  and  not 
without  reason,  by  Mansard;  for  the  flat  Italian  roof  and 
low  attic  story  is  an  absurdity  against  which  our  French 
cliraate  protests. 

The  park  about  the  old  hunting-lodge  was  planned  ont 
in  the  English  fashion.  A  lake,  or  rather  a  sheet  of  water 
that  once  had  been  a  lake  and  was  now  a  mère  pond,  well 
stocked  with  fish,  manifested  its  présence  by  a  film  of  mist 
that  hung  above  the  tree-tops,  and,  no  less,  by  the  croaking 
of  himdreds  of  frogs  and  sounds  made  by  noisy  amphibious 
créatures  after  sunset.  The  pervading  sensé  of  crumbling 
âge  and  decay,  the  deep  silence  in  the  woods,  the  avenue 
stretching  away  into  the  distance,  the  far-off  forest,  the 
rust-eaten  ironwork,  the  massive  stones  clad  in  velvet  moss, 
— thèse  and  a  thousand  little  things  combined  to  lend  an 
idyllic  grâce  to  a  building  which  remains  to  this  day. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  this  story,  Michu  was  leaning 
against  the  moss-covered  parapet.  His  powder-flask,  cap, 
and  handkerchief  were  lying  on  the  wall  beside  him,  together 
with  a  screwdriver,  some  bits  of  rag  and  odd  tools  required 
for  his  suspicious  opérations.  His  wife  was  sitting  just 
outside  the  lodge,  almost  under  the  doorway  where  the  richly- 
carved  armoriai  bearings  of  the  Simeuse  family  and  their 
noble  motto  Si  meurs!  still  remained  intact;  and  her  mother, 
dressed  like  a  peasant  woman,  had  put  her  chair  just  in  front, 
so  that  Madame  Michu's  feet  might  rest  on  the  rungs  and  not 
on  the  damp  ground. 

"Is  the  boy  hère  ?"  Michu  asked  of  his  wife. 

"He  is  roaming  somewhere  about  the  pond,"  said  the 
mother;  *Tie  is  crazy  over  frogs  and  insects." 
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Michu  gave  an  alarming  whistle,  and  his  son  came  running 
up  at  once.  Evidently  the  bailiff  at  Gondreville  was  master 
in  his  own  house,  and  since  1789,  and  still  more  since  1793, 
he  had  done  pretty  much  as  he  liked  on  the  cstate.  His 
wife  and  her  mothor,  a  young  lad  named  Cîaucher,  and  Mari- 
anne, the  servant  girl,  wcre  ail  afraid  of  liim,  and  so  was 
everybody  else  for  a  score  of  miles  around.  The  causes  of 
this  feeling  of  teror  should  perhaps  be  given  without  further 
delay,  for  in  this  way  Michu's  portrait  will  be  complcted  by 
a  sketch  of  his  character. 

The  old  Marquis  de  Simeuse  had  partcd  with  most  of  his 
property  in  1790;  but  events  moved  too  quickly  for  him;  he 
had  not  time  to  put  the  great  Gondreville  estate  in  trust- 
worthy  hands.  Accused  of  corresponding  with  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  the  Marquise  de  Simeuse 
and  his  wife  were  imprisoned  and  condemned  to  death  by 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Troyes,  under  the  presidency 
of  Madame  Michu's  fathcr.  The  great  estate  was  therefore 
6old  by  the  nation.  People  noticed  at  the  time,  with  some- 
thing  like  a  thrill  of  horror,  that  the  old  Marquis'  head  game- 
keeper,  the  président  of  the  Arcis  Jacobin  club,  had  come  to 
Troyes  to  be  présent  at  the  exécution.  Michu  was  an  orphan, 
and  the  son  of  a  simple  peasant.  The  Marquise  had  loaded 
him  with  kindnesses;  she  had  taken  him  as  a  child  into  the 
château  and  had  given  him  the  head  keeper's  place.  Lofty 
patriotism  regarded  Michu  as  a  second  Brutus  ;  but  no  one 
in  the  countryside  would  recognize  him  after  that  pièce  of 
flagrant  ingratitude. 

The  buyer  of  the  estate  was  a  man  from  Arcis,  one  Marion, 
whose  grandfather  liad  been  land  steward  to  the  Simeuses. 
This  Marion,  a  barrister  before  and  after  the  Révolu- 
tion, was  afraid  of  the  keeper,  and  employed  him  as 
bailiff  with  a  salary  of  three  thousand  livres  and  a 
commission  on  the  sales  of  timber.  Michu  was  sup- 
])osed  to  hâve  some  ten  thousand  francs  of  his  own 
already,  when,  with  his  réputation  for  patriotism  to 
recommend  him,  ho  married  the  daughter  of  a  tanner  at 
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Troyes.  His  father-in-law  was  the  apostle  of  Révolution 
in  the  town  and  the  président  ol'  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
A  man  of  convictions,  not  unlike  Saint-Just  in  character,  he 
was  mixed  up  afterwards  in  the  Babeuf  conspiracy  and  com- 
mitted  suicide  to  cscape  trial.  Marthe,  his  daughter,  was 
the  prettiest  girl  in  Troyes,  and  therefore  she  had  been  obliged 
by  lier  formidable  parent  to  personate  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
on  a  lîepublican  high  day. 

Marion,  the  proprietor  of  Goudreville,  scarcely  came  to 
the  place  three  times  in  seven  years.  His  grandfather  had 
been  the  Simeuses'  land-steward  ;  and  ail  Arcis  believed  at 
the  time  that  Citizen  Marion  really  represented  the  Marquis' 
two  sons.  As  for  the  bailiff  of  Gondreville,  as  a  devoted  pa- 
triot  and  the  son-in-law  of  the  président  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  at  Troyes,  he  was  greatly  in  favor  with  Malin,  one 
of  the  représentatives  of  the  department  of  the  Aube,  and 
people  treated  him  with  a  certain  respect  so  long  as  the 
Terror  lasted.  But  after  the  décline  of  the  ^Mountain  and 
the  tanner's  suicide,  Michu  became  the  scapegoat  of  his 
party.  Ail  the  blâme  of  many  violent  deeds  was  thrown  upon 
the  dead  man  and  his  son-in-law,  though  in  truth  the  latter 
had  neither  art  nor  part  in  them.  Then  the  bailiff  of  Gon- 
dreville stood  up  for  himself  and  assumed  a  hostile  attitude 
in  the  face  of  the  crowd  that  did  him  this  injustice.  He 
showed  a  bold  front  in  words.  But  the  18th  Brumaire 
came  and  went,  and  Michu  relapsed  into  a  profound  silence, 
the  philosophy  of  the  strong.  He  made  no  more  protest 
against  public  opinion,  he  was  satisfied  to  act;  this  prudence 
gained  him  a  réputation  for  sly  cunning,  for  he  possessed 
about  a  hundred  thousand  francs  in  land.  Michu's  money  had 
been  made  in  pcrfectly  legitimate  ways.  His  salary  and  com- 
mission amounted  to  six  thousand  francs  per  annum,  and  he 
had  inherited  his  wife's  father's  property.  But  though  he  had 
been  bailiff  of  Gondreville  for  a  dozen  years,  and  anybody 
who  chose  to  do  so  could  calculate  the  amount  of  his  savings, 
the  old  outcry  against  the  Jacobin  was  raised  again  when  he 
bought  a  farm  worth  fifty  thousand  francs  towards  the  close 
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of  the  Consulate.  At  Arcis  people  said  that  Michu  ineant  to 
redeem  his  character  by  niakiiig  a  lot  of  money.  And,  uii- 
luckily,  just  as  this  affair  was  dying  out  of  people's  memories, 
a  trifling  incident  set  rancorous  longues  gossiping  in  the 
countryside,  and  revived  the  gênerai  belief  in  the  ferocity 
of  the  baililf's  character. 

Corning  home  one  evening  from  Troyes  in  the  eompany  of 
several  peasants,  Michu  chanced  to  drop  a  paper  on  the  high- 
road.  The  tenant  of  Cinq-Cygne,  who  knew  how  to  read,  was 
walking  behind  the  rest.  He  stooped  and  picked  it  up. 
Michu  turned,  and  saw  the  farmer  with  the  paper  in  his 
hands.  In  a  moment  he  drew  his  pistol  from  his  belt,  cocked 
the  weapon,  and  threatened  to  blow  the  man's  brains  out  if  he 
read  a  word  of  the  paper.  It  ail  happened  so  suddenly, 
Michu's  behavior  was  so  violent,  the  tone  of  his  voice  so 
awful,  and  his  eyes  glared  so  ficrcely,  that  the  nien  ail  felt  a 
cold  chill  of  terror.  Naturally  Michu  made  an  enemy  of  the 
tenant  of  Cinq-Cygne. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne,  the  Simeuses'  cousin,  had  but 
the  one  farm  for  her  fortune.  She  lived  at  the  château  of  Cinq- 
Cygne;  and  her  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  twin  cousins, 
her  playmates  as  a  child  at  Troyes  and  Gondreville.  Her 
only  brother,  Julian  de  Cinq-Cygne,  left  France  earlier  than 
the  Simeuses,  and  had  fallen  before  Mayence;  but  the  house 
of  Cinq-Cygne  possessed  a  sutïiciently  rare  privilège  of  which 
more  must  be  said  by-and-by,  the  heiress  of  the  house  trans- 
mitted  the  title  in  default  of  heirs  maie.  This  affair  be- 
tween  Michu  and  the  tenant  caused  a  terrifie  hubbub  in  the 
countryside  and  darkened  the  gloomy  mystery  that  hung 
about  Michu  ;  nor  was  this  the  only  circumstance  which 
gained  him  a  formidable  name. 

A  few  months  went  by,  and  Citizen  Marion  came  to  Gon- 
dreville. He  brought  with  him  Citizen  Malin.  Political 
events  had  turned  out  so  well  for  Malin  and  Arcis  that  the 
First  Consul  had  given  him  a  seat  at  the  Council  of  State 
as  a  reward  for  his  services  on  the  18th  Brumaire.  Marion 
had  sold  the  estate  to  Malin  (so  rumor  ran),  and  politicians 
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in  the  little  town  of  Arcis  now  discovered  that  Marion  had 
been  Malin's  stalking-horse  ail  along  and  noi  a  cover  for  the 
MM.  Simeusc.  The  all-powerful  Councillor  of  State  was  the 
great  man  of  Arcis.  He  had  sent  one  of  his  political  allies 
to  the  préfecture  at  Troyes;  he  had  exempted  the  son  of  one 
of  the  Gondreville  tenants,  one  Beauvisage,  from  military  ser- 
vice ;  he  was  everybody's  f riend.  Consequently,  there  was  no 
one  to  say  a  word  against  the  bargain  in  the  whole  country- 
side,  where  Malin  reigned  and  still  reigns  suprême. 

It  was  just  in  the  dawn  of  the  Empire.  People  who  read 
about  the  French  Kevolution  to-day  in  history  books  will 
never  hâve  any  idea  of  the  immense  distances  traveled  by 
public  opinion  between  the  events  that  come  so  thickly  to- 
gether.  The  need  of  peace  and  quiet  after  violent  commo- 
tion was  so  generally  felt  that  the  most  serious  matters  were 
forgotten  in  a  very  short  time.  Events  were  ripened  con- 
tinually  by  new  and  burning  interests  and  soon  became  an- 
cient  history.  So  nobody  except  Michu  looked  curiously  into 
the  past;  and  the  bargain  seemed  perfectly  simple  to  other 
eyes.  Marion  had  bought  Gondreville  for  six  hundred 
thousand  francs  in  assignats,  he  sold  it  for  a  million  in  cur- 
rent  coin;  but  Malin  paid  nothing  out  of  his  pocket  except 
the  fées  for  the  registration  of  title.  Grévin,  an  old  comrade 
of  Malin's  in  the  days  when  both  were  ecclesiastics,  naturally 
favored  this  pièce  of  jobbery.  He  had  his  reward.  The 
Councillor  of  State  made  him  a  notary  at  Arcis. 

When  the  new  owner  came  to  the  lodge,  brought  thither  by 
the  tenant  of  Grouage  (the  farm  that  lay  to  the  left  of  the 
great  avenue,  between  the  park  and  the  forest),  Michu's  face 
grew  white;  he  left  the  house.  He  went  off  in  search  of 
Marion,  whom  he  f  ound  at  last  alone  in  one  of  the  broad  walks 
in  the  park. 

"Are  you  selling  Gondreville,  sir?" 

"Yes,  Michu,  yes.  You  will  hâve  an  influential  master. 
The  Councillor  is  one  of  the  First  Consul's  friends,  and  very 
well  acquainted  with  ail  the  Ministry.  He  will  do  well  by 
you." 
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"Then  were  you  keeping  the  place  for  Jiim  ail  along?" 

"I  do  not  say  that,"  replied  Marion.  "I  did  not  know  how 
to  invest  the  money  at  the  time,  and  I  thought  I  should  be 
safe  if  I  put  it  into  the  National  lands;  but  I  do  not  care 
about  keeping  a  place  that  belonged  to  the  family,  when  my 
father  was " 

"A  servant  in  tlieir  house,  their  steward  !"  Michu  inter- 
rupted  fiercely.  "But  you  arc  not  going  to  sell  the  place;  I 
want  it,  and  I  can  pay  you  for  it,  myself " 

"You?" 

"Yes,  I.  I  mean  it  !  eight  hundred  thousand  francs  and  in 
good  gold " 

"Eight  hundred  thousand  francs  !  Where  did  you  get 
them?"  asked  Marion. 

"That  is  no  affair  of  yours,"  returned  Michu.  Then  in  a 
milder  tone  and  lowered  voice  he  added,  "My  wife's  father 
saved  a  good  many  livres." 

"You  are  too  late,  Michu.     The  thing  is  donc  now." 

"You  can  put  it  off,  sir  !"  exclaimed  the  bailiff,  and  catch- 
ing  at  his  employer's  hand  he  held  it  in  a  vise-like  grip. 
"People  hâte  me  ;  I  want  to  be  rich  and  powerf  ul  ;  I  must 
bave  Gondreville  !  and  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  my  life,  mind 
you  ;  so  sell  the  land  to  me  or  I  will  blow  your  brains  out  !" 

"But  anyhow  I  must  bave  time  to  back  out  of  it  with  Malin, 
and  he  is  not  of  an  accommodating  turn " 

"I  will  give  you  twenty-four  hours.  If  you  say  a  word 
about  this,  I  shall  think  no  more  of  cutting  off  your  head  than 
of  slithering  a  turnip." 

Marion  and  Malin  left  the  château  that  night.  Marion  was 
frightened;  he  told  the  Councillor  about  his  interview  and 
advised  him  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  bailiff.  It  was  too  late  to 
go  back  on  the  bargain  ;  Marion  was  obliged  to  make  over  the 
estate  to  the  man  who  had  actually  paid  for  it  ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Michu  was  not  the  man  to  understand  or  admit 
such  a  reason.  Moreover,  it  was  understood  that  this  service 
rendered  to  Malin  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  political  for- 
tune for  Marion  and  his  brother.     And  so  it  proved.     InlSOfi 
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Advocate  Marion  bccame  président  of  an  Impérial  court 
through  ^Malin's  influence,  and  afterwards,  when  receivers- 
general  were  instituted,  Marion's  brother  was  appointed  to 
the  department  of  the  Aube.  Malin  recomniended  Marion  to 
rcmove  to  Paris,  and  spoke  to  the  Minister  of  Police,  who  put 
a  spécial  guard  over  the  threatened  man.  But  Michu  was 
Btill  bailifï  of  the  Gondreville  estate,  under  the  férule  of  the 
Arcis  notary  ;  Malin  did  not  wish  to  drive  him  to  extremities, 
or  perhaps  he  thought  that  he  could  the  better  keep  a  watch 
on  him. 

From  this  time  forth  Michu  grew  more  and  more  thought- 
f ul  and  taciturn  ;  and  people  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  capa- 
ble of  ugly  deeds.  A  Councillor  of  State  under  the  First 
Consul  was  as  powerful  as  a  Minister.  Malin  played  a  great 
part  in  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  employed 
upon  the  Code.  Hc  bought  one  of  the  finest  mansions  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Germain  after  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  contractor  namcd  Sibuelle,  who  had  fallen 
into  disgrâce.  After  rcceivers-general  were  instituted,  this 
worthy  was  associated  with  Marion's  brother  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aube.  So  Malin  only  once  came  back  to  Gon- 
dreville; he  left  Grévin  to  look  after  his  interests  there. 

After  ail,  Avhat  had  he,  the  sometime  représentative  of  the 
Aube,  to  fear  from  an  ex-president  of  the  Arcis  Jacobin  club  ? 
Yet,  the  townspeople  not  unnaturally  shared  the  peasants'  bad 
opinion  of  Michu;  and  Marion,  Malin,  and  Grévin,  without 
committing  themselves,  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  an  ex- 
tremely  dangerous  character.  Nor  did  the  action  of  the  au- 
thorities,  who  had  orders  from  headquarters  to  keep  the  bailiff 
under  police  surpervision,  tend  to  destroy  this  opinion. 
People  began  to  wonder  how  it  was  that  Michu  kept  his  place, 
and  finally  decided  that  the  master  was  too  much  afraid  of  his 
bailiff  to  turn  him  out.  After  this  who  can  fail  to  under- 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  deep  melancholy  of  ]\îarthe's  ex- 
pression ? 

Marthe  had  been  piously  brought  up  from  the  first  by  her 
mother.     Both  women  were  good  Catholics.     The  tanner's 
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opinions  and  conduct  liad  givon  thern  pain.  The  red  color 
came  into  Marthe's  face  whenever  she  thought  of  the  day 
wlien  she  was  dressed  as  a  goddess  and  paraded  about  the  city 
of  Troyes.  lier  father  forced  her  to  marry  Michu;  she  was 
too  nuieh  ai'raid  of  her  husband  to  judgc  him,  but  his  bad 
réputation  grew  worse.  And  yet  she  felt  that  he  loved  her  ;  in 
the  depths  of  her  woman's  heart  there  was  a  very  true  and 
real  affection  for  the  terrible  rcvolutionary.  She  had  never 
seen  him  do  anything  that  was  not  right;  he  never  spoke  a 
rough  Word  to  her,  at  any  rate  ;  nay,  he  tried  to  guess  her  every 
wish.  He  was  almost  always  out  of  the  house,  for  he  thought, 
poor  pariah,  that  his  présence  was  disagreeable  to  her. 
Marthe  and  Michu,  mutually  distrustful,  might  be  said  to 
live  in  an  armed  neutrality,  to  use  the  modem  phrase. 

For  seven  years  people  had  pointed  the  finger  at  her  as  the 
executioner's  daughter  and  the  wife  of  a  husband  branded  as 
a  traiter.  Marthe  felt  it  keenly.  Beauvisage,  the  tenant  of 
Bellache,  the  farm  in  the  plain  to  the  right  of  the  avenue, 
used  to  come  past  the  lodge,  and  often  she  had  heard  the  man 
say  : 

"That  is  Judas'  house  !"' 

Beauvisage  was  attached  to  the  Simeuses. 

The  bailiff  seemed  to  hâve  done  his  best  to  complète  the  ex- 
traordinary  resemblance  to  the  thirteenth  apostle,  to  which, 
in  fact,  he  owed  the  horrible  nickname  given  to  him  ail  over 
the  countr}^ide.  And  it  was  this  trouble,  and  certain  vague 
but  evcr-present  forebodings  that  made  Marthe  look  grave 
and  thoughtful.  Nothing  brings  more  deep  déjection  than 
the  sensé  of  undeserved  and  hopeless  dégradation.  A  painter 
surely  might  hâve  made  a  great  picture  of  this  little  group 
of  pariahs,  in  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  that  Champagne 
country,  where  the  landscape  is  usually  so  dreary. 

"François  !"  shouted  the  bailiff  to  hasten  the  boy's  speed. 

François  Michu,  a  child  of  ten,  was  free  of  the  park  and 
forest  where  he  levied  his  little  tithe,  ate  the  fruit,  went 
a-hunting,  and  knew  no  trouble  nor  care.  He  was  the  one 
happy  créature  in  a  household  eut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
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world  by  tlie  forest  and  the  park;  and  no  less  eut  ofE  from 
their  kind  by  a  feeling  of  repulsion  in  which  every  one 
shared. 

"Just  pick  up  thèse  things,"  said  Michu,  pointing  to  the 
parapet,  "and  put  this  away.  Look  me  in  the  face  !  You 
ought  to  love  your  f  ather  and  mother,  eh  ?" 

For  answer  the  child  jumped  up  to  kiss  his  father,  but 
Michu  turned  to  take  up  the  rifle  and  pushed  him  away. 

"Good  !  You  hâve  blabbed  sometimes  about  things  that 
are  done  hère,"  he  continued,  fixing  two  eyes,  formidable  as 
a  wildcat's,  upon  the  child.  "Now  mind  this  ;  if  you  tell  taies 
of  the  smallest  thing  that  happens  hère  to  Gaucher  or  to  the 
folk  at  Bellache  or  Grouage,  or  even  to  Marianne  that  is  so 
fond  of  us,  you  will  be  the  death  of  your  father.  Don't  let 
this  happen  again,  and  I  will  forgive  you  for  yesterday's 
prattle." 

The  little  one  began  to  cry. 

"Don't  cry;  but  if  anybody  asks  you  any  questions,  say  *I 
don't  know,'  as  the  peasants  do.  There  are  people  prowling 
about  the  country,  and  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  them.  There  ! 
You  understood,  didn't  you?"  added  Michu,  turning  to  the 
women.     "So  keep  still  tongues  in  your  head." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  dear  ?" 

Michu  was  carefully  measuring  a  charge  of  powder  and 
loading  his  rifle.  He  laid  the  weapon  down  on  the  parapet 
and  said  to  Marthe,  "Nobody  knows  that  I  hâve  this  rifle; 
come,  and  stand  hère  in  front  !" 

Courant  got  up,  barking  furiously. 

"That's  a  good  sharp  dog!"  exclaimed  Michu;  "there  are 
spies  about,  I  am  certain " 

The  présence  of  a  spy  can  always  be  felt.  Courant  and 
Michu  seemed  to  hâve  but  one  and  the  same  life;  they  lived 
like  an  Arab  and  his  horse  in  the  désert.  Michu  knew  the 
meaning  of  every  sound  that  Courant  made,  as  well  as  the  dog 
could  read  the  expression  of  his  master's  face  and  knew  his 
thoughts  by  instinct. 

'^hat  do  you  say  to  that  ?"  Michu  exclaimed  in  a  whisper, 
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as  two  suspicious-looking  perdons  appeared  in  a  side  walk, 
aud  came  towards  them. 

"What  is  going  on  hereaboiits?  Tliey  are  from  Paris," 
said  the  old  mother. 

"Aha!  That's  the  waj-,"  said  Michu.  "Just  hide  my 
rifle/'  he  added,  in  his  wife's  ear.  "They  are  coming  towards 
lis." 

The  two  men  from  Paris,  now  crossing  the  graveled  space. 
might  hâve  served  as  types  for  a  painter.  The  one,  and 
seemingly  the  inferior,  wore  high  boots  with  tops  turned  down 
rather  lower  than  nsual  to  afford  a  view  of  a  pair  of  roguish 
ealves  covered  with  striped  silic  stockings  of  dubious  cleanli- 
ness.  His  ribbed,  apricot-colored  breeches  fastened  with 
métal  buttons  were  a  trifle  too  ample,  and  comfortably  slack 
about  his  person,  and  it  was  évident  from  the  position  of  the 
worn  ereases  that  he  was  a  man  of  sedentary  habits.  A 
quilted  waistcoat,  loaded  with  embroidery  and  fastened  by  one 
button  only  across  the  ehest,  contributed  to  a  gênerai  air  of 
slovenliness  that  was  further  increased  by  the  black  corkserew 
curls  which  hid  his  forehead  and  hung  about  his  cheeks.  A  blue 
and  white  cameo  pin  adorned  his  shirt  front,  and  a  double 
line  of  steel  watch-ehain  hung  below  his  waist.  His  cinna- 
mon-brown  coat  would  hâve  caught  the  eye  of  a  caricaturist  at 
once,  for  the  long  tail  behind  exactly  resembled  the  codfish 
from  which  the  garment  took  its  name.  The  codfish-tail  coat 
was  in  fashion  for  ten  years.  Napoleon's  empire  lasted  not 
much  longer. 

A  limp  and  very  voluminous  cravat  enabled  this  individual 
to  muffle  himself  to  the  nose  in  its  voluminous  folds.  A  pim- 
pled  countenance,  a  long,  swollen,  brick-red  nose,  high-col- 
ored  cheek  bones,  a  toothless  but  appalling,  sensual  mouth,  a 
low  forehead,  and  ears  adorned  with  thick  gold  rings,  were 
seemingly  grotesque  features  made  terrible  by  two  little  slits 
of  eyes,  set  like  a  pig's  eyes  in  the  man's  head;  there  was 
obdurate  greed  in  them,  and  a  jovial,  and,  so  to  speak,  hilari- 
ous  cruelty.  Those  keen-sighted,  burrowing  eyes  of  freezing 
and  frozen  blue,  might  hâve  been  taken  as  a  model  for  that 
formidable  Eye  which  the  police  took  for  their  emblem  during 
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the  Révolution.  This  worthy  woro  black  silk  gloves  and  car- 
ried  a  little  switch.  He  was  iinmistakabl)^  an  officiai  person- 
age  ;  tliere  was  that  in  liis  bearing  and  in  his  manner  of  taking 
snuff  and  thrusting  it  into  his  nostrils,  which  told  of  the  self- 
importance  of  an  iinderstrappcr  of  the  Government — the  man 
who  magnifies  his  office  when  clothed  with  a  little  brief  au- 
thority  from  high  quarters. 

His  companion's  costume  was  in  the  eame  taste,  but  it  was 
élégant  and  elegantly  worn,  and  care  was  expended  upon  ail 
its  détails.  He  wore  tight-fitting  breeehes  and  boots  à  la 
Suwarrow  which  creaked  as  he  walked.  His  sliirt  collar 
reached  the  tips  of  his  ears,  valuable  trinkets  adorned  his 
person,  and  he  wore  a  spencer  over  his  coat,  an  aristocratie 
fashion  adopted  by  the  Clichyens  and  gilded  youth  bî  the 
Révolution  and  destined  to  survive  both  gilded  youth  and 
Clichyens.  Fashions  in  dress  outlived  political  parties  in 
those  days,  a  sure  sign  of  unsettlement  which  reappeared 
even  in  1830.  This  perfect  muscadin  seemed  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  âge;  he  had  the  air  of  a  well-bred  man  and 
a  consciousness  of  some  kind  of  superiority  seemed  to  lurk 
beneath  coxcombry  that  almost  reached  the  pitch  of  inso- 
lence. His  pallid  countenance  looked  as  though  there  was  not 
a  single  drop  of  blood  in  it  ;  there  was  a  sardonic  turn  about 
the  sharp,  short  nose;  it  put  you  in  mind  of  a  skull,  and  the 
green  eyes  were  inscrutable  ;  they  told  no  more  than  the  thin, 
pinched  lips  chose  to  tell. 

The  man  in  the  cinnamon-brown  coat  seemed  almost  génial, 
compared  with  this  thin,  wizened  young  man,  who  twirled  a 
rattan  cane  with  a  gold  knob  that  glittered  in  the  sunshine; 
the  first  might  be  willing  to  take  the  executioner's  place;  but 
the  second  would  not  hesitate  to  ensnare  innocence  and  beauty 
and  virtue  in  the  toils  of  slander  and  intrigue,  and  drowned 
or  poisoned  his  victims  with  perfect  equanimity.  The  red- 
faced  man  would  hâve  tried  to  cheer  up  the  victim  with  rough 
jokes;  the  other  would  not  so  much  as  smile.  The  first,  a 
man  of  forty-five,  had  evidently  a  weakness  for  women  and 
good  cheer.     Such  men  hâve  always  some  appetite  which 
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makes  them  the  slaves  of  their  calling.  But  his  companion 
had  neither  vices  nor  passions.  He  was  a  boni  spy;  he  was  in 
the  diplomatie  serviee;  his  was  a  love  of  art  for  art's  sake. 
He  found  the  ideas,  his  fellow  carried  them  ont;  he  repre- 
sented  the  thought,  the  other  was  its  outward  and  visible 
manifestation. 

"This  must  surely  be  Gondreville,  my  good  woman,"  the 
younger  man  began. 

"People  horoabouts  don't  say  'my  good  woman/  "  answered 
Miehu.  "We  plain  folk  still  call  each  othcr  plain  'citizen' 
and  'citizeness'  ont  hère." 

"Oh  !"  returned  the  young  man,  in  the  most  natural  way  in 
the  world.     He  did  not  seem  to  be  at  ail  put  out. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  card  player,  in  the  middle  of  a 
run  of  luck,  feels  that  his  luck  is  broken  at  the  sight  of  a  new 
face  opposite;  the  man's  voice,  manner,  and  expression,  like 
his  way  of  shuffling  the  cards,  are  so  many  warnings  of  defeat. 
Ail  gamblers,  and  écarté  players  especially,  know  this  sensa- 
tion. Michu  felt  something  of  the  kind,  a  prophétie  col- 
lapse.  Dim  forebodings  of  death,  a  confused  vision  of  the 
scafïold,  flashed  across  his  mind;  a  voice  cried  that  this 
muscadin  would  be  his  death,  though  as  yet  the  two  men  were 
total  strangers.  So  he  had  spoken  rudely  ;  he  was  and  meant 
to  be  uncivil. 

"You  are  State  Councillor  Malin's  man,  aren't  you  ?"  asked 
the  second  man  from  Paris. 

"I  am  my  own  master,"  returned  Michu. 

The  younger  man  turned  to  the  women,  and  said,  in  the 
most  polite  manner,  "Are  we  at  Gondreville,  ladies  ?  That  is 
ail  we  want  to  know;  M.  Malin  is  expecting  us." 

"There  is  the  park,"  said  Michu,  pointing  to  the  open  iron 
gâte. 

"And  why  are  you  hiding  that  rifle,  my  pretty  child  ?"  said 
the  jovial  personage  (he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  barrel 
as  he  came  through  the  gâte). 

"Always  at  it,  even  in  the  country,"  smiled  the  younger 
man.     A  thought  struck  them  both;  they  turned  back,  and 
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Micliu  rcad  their  suspicions  in  spite  of  their  impassive  faces. 
Marthe  allowed  them  to  look  at  the  rifle,  Courant  barking  ail 
the  time;  she  felt  convinced  tliat  lier  hnsband  was  meditating 
some  dark  deed,  and  was  almost  pleased  by  the  stranger's  per- 
spicacity.  Michu  flung  her  a  glance  that  made  her  tremble; 
then  he  took  np  the  rifle  and  set  about  loading  it  with  a  bullet, 
accepting  ail  the  conséquences  of  the  encounter  and  risk  of 
possible  détection.  It  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  value  his  life 
in  the  least,  and  his  wife  clearly  understood  his  fatal  reso- 
lution. 

"So  you  hâve  wolves  in  thèse  parts,  hâve  you?"  asked  the 
younger  man. 

"There  are  always  wolves  wherever  there  are  sheep.  You 
are  in  Champagne,  and  yonder  there  is  a  forest.  But  we  hâve 
wild  boars  as  well,  and  we  hâve  big  and  small  game,  we  hâve 
some  of  ail  sorts,"  said  Michu,  in  a  sarcastic  tone. 

The  two  men  exchanged  glances,  and  the  older  said,  "l'il 
wager,  Corentin,  that  this  is  that  Michu  fellow " 

"We  did  not  herd  pigs  together  that  I  know  of,"  said  the 
bailiff. 

"No,  but  we  hâve  presided  over  Jacobins,  citizen,"  re- 
turned  the  cynical  elder, — "you  at  Arcis,  and  I  elsewhere. 
You  keep  up  the  courtesy  of  the  carmagnole,  but  it  is  ont  of 
fashion  now,  my  boy." 

"The  park  is  large,  I  think  we  might  lose  ourselves  in  it; 
since  you  are  the  bailiff,  you  can  show  us  the  way  to  the 
château,"  the  man  addressed  as  Corentin  remarked  in  a 
peremptory  tone. 

Michu  whistled  for  his  boy  and  continued  to  ram  home  the 
charge.  Corentin  looked  Marthe  over  with  indiffèrent  eyes, 
whereas  his  companion  seemed  to  be  charmed  with  her;  but 
Corentin  saw  traces  of  anguish  that  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
old  libertine  who  took  alarm  at  the  rifle.  And  in  this  little, 
yet  important  trifle,  the  two  men's  whole  characters  were  re- 
vealed. 

"I  hâve  an  appointment  on  the  other  side  of  the  forest," 
said  Michu;  "I  cannot  go  with  you  myself,  but  my  boy  hère 
will  show  you  the  way  to  the  château.     What  way  can  you 
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have  corne  to  Gondreville?  Did  yoii  go  round  by  Cinci- 
Cygne?" 

"Like  you,  we  had  something  on  hand  in  the  forest,"  said 
Corcntin,  without  a  trace  of  irony  in  his  manner. 

"P'rançois  !''  callcd  Michn,  "show  thèse  gentlemen  the  way 
to  the  château  ;  take  theni  along  the  bypaths,  so  that  they 
will  meet  no  one  on  the  way;  they  are  to  keep  clear  of  beaten 
tracks. — Come  hère  a  minute  !"  he  added,  seeing  that  the  two 
men  had  turned  their  backs  and  walked  away,  talking  together 
in  a  low  voice. 

Michu  caught  up  the  child  and  kissed  him  alraost  solemnly, 
with  a  look  in  his  face  that  confirined  his  wife's  fears.  A  cold 
shiver  ran  down  her  back  ;  she  looked  at  her  mother,  but  her 
eyes  were  dry  ;  she  was  past  crying. 

"Off  with  you/'  said  Michu,  addressing  the  boy.  And  he 
watched  him  out  of  sight. 

Courant  began  to  bark  again,  this  time  in  the  direction  of 
Grouage. 

"Oh  !  there's  Violette.  That  is  the  third  time  that  he  lias 
been  past  hère  since  the  morning.  What  can  be  going  on? 
That  will  do,  Courant  !" 

A  few  minutes  later  they  heard  a  horse  corne  trotting  on  the 
road,  and  Violette,  mounted  on  one  of  the  ponies  much  in  use 
among  farmers  round  about  Paris,  showed  his  face.  It  was 
a  deeply  wrinkled  countenance,  the  color  of  wood,  looking  ail 
the  darker  under  the  shadow  of  a  round,  broad-brimmed  hat. 
His  gray,  malevolent,  bright  eyes  dissembled  the  treachery  of 
his  character,  A  pair  of  thin  legs,  covered  to  the  knees  with 
linen  gaiters,  hung  unsupported  by  the  stirrups,  so  that  they 
were  kept  in  position,  to  ail  appearance,  by  the  weight  of  his 
thick,  hobnailed  boots.  His  gray  hair  fell  in  curls  at  the  back 
of  his  head  over  a  limousine,  a  rough  black  and  white  striped 
carter's  cloak,  which  he  wore  over  his  short  jacket.  The 
man's  clothes,  his  short-legged  gray  pony,  his  way  of  riding, 
with  his  chest  thrown  out  and  shoulders  thrown  back,  the 
jagged  and  worn  bridle  held  in  a  coarse,  chapped,  earth- 
colored  hand, — everything  about  Violette  gave  the  impression 
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thaï  this  was  a  grasping,  auibitious  peasant,  wlio  means  to 
own  land  and  will  hâve  it  at  ail  costs.  The  line  of  his  mouth, 
with  its  bluish  lip,  might  hâve  becn  eut  by  a  surgeon's 
bistoury;  his  face  and  forehead  were  so  furrowed  by  innumer- 
able  wrinkles,  that  ail  flexibility  was  lost,  and  siich  expression 
as  it  possessed  lay  wholly  in  the  contours.  There  seeraed  to 
be  a  menace  in  the  hard,  sharply  eut  lines,  in  spite  of  the  air 
of  Immility  which  almost  ail  country  people  can  assume  to 
hide  their  feelings  and  their  schemes,  a  humility  which 
answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  imperturbable  gravity  of  the 
Oriental  and  the  savage. 

Violette  had  been  a  day  laborer.  He  had  come  to  be  the 
servant  of  Grouage  by  a  System  of  ever-increasing  malevo- 
lence,  and  he  still  kept  up  that  System  though  he  had  reached 
a  position  far  above  his  first  aspirations.  He  wished  ill  to 
his  neighbor  and  he  wished  it  fervently  ;  if  he  had  the  chance 
he  would  help  him  to  ill-luck,  and  it  was  a  labor  of  love. 
Violette  was  frankly  envions,  but  with  ail  his  malevolence,  he 
kept  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  precisely  as  the  Opposition 
does,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  It  was  his  belief  that  his 
own  success  depended  upon  the  failure  of  others;  every  one 
above  him  was  an  enemy  against  whom  any  weapons  were 
fair.  This  is  a  very  common  type  of  character  among  the  peas- 
ants.  His  great  affair  of  the  moment  was  to  obtain  from 
Malin  an  extension  of  his  lease,  which  had  but  six  years  to 
run.  He  was  jealous  of  Michu's  success,  so  he  kept  a  close 
watch  over  him.  The  peasants  used  to  tease  Violette  about 
his  intimacy  with  the  Michus;  but  with  a  hope  of  another 
twelve  years'  lease  before  his  eyes,  the  cunning  farmer  was  on 
the  watch  to  do  a  service  to  the  Government  or  to  Malin,  and 
he  knew  that  Malin  distrusted  Michu.  With  the  help  of  the 
gamekeeper  at  Gondreville,  the  rural  policeman,  and  the 
peasant  folk  that  gathered  firewood,  Violette  kept  the  com- 
missary  at  Arcis  informed  of  every  little  thing  that  Michu 
did.  That  functionary  had  failed  to  enlist  Marianne,  the 
servant-girl,  in  the  interests  of  the  Government  ;  but  Violette 
and  his  confederates  knew  ail  that  went  on  through  Gaucher, 
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the  lad,  bribing  bim  witb  trilies,  such  as  waistcoats,  bucklos, 
cotton  stoçkings,  and  nice  things  to  eat.  Michu  trusted 
Gaucher,  and  the  boy,  for  that  matter,  had  no  suspicion  that 
bis  gossip  could  do  any  harm.  Michu  did  not  know  that 
Violette  blackened  and  distorted  everything  that  he  did,  and 
made  a  crime  of  every  action  with  the  wildest  suppositions; 
but  hc  knew  the  man's  vile  motive  l'or  eoming  so  oi'ten  to  the 
bouse,  and  amused  himself  by  mystifying  bim. 

"What,  hère  again  !  You  must  bave  a  good  deal  to  do  over 
at  Bellacbe,"  said  Michu. 

"Again  !  is  a  word  of  reproach,  M.  Michu.  You  don't 
réckon  to  play  the  sparrows  a  tune  on  such  a  clarionet,  do 
you  ?     I  did  not  know  you  had  that  rifle " 

"It  came  up  in  one  of  my  fields  where  rifles  grow,"  returned 
Michu.  "Stay,  this  is  bow  I  sow  them."  He  pointed  the 
gun  at  a  viper  thirty  paces  away  and  eut  the  reptile  in  two. 

"Did  you  get  that  highwayman's  weapon  to  protect  your 
master  ?     Perbaps  he  made  you  a  présent  of  it." 

"Came  down  from  Paris  on  purpose,"  said  Michu. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  bis 
journey,  ail  over  the  countryside.  Some  say  that  he  is  in 
disgrâce,  and  some  that  he  wants  to  see  bis  way  clear  bere. — 
And,  come  to  think  of  it,  why  sbould  he  drop  down  on  us 
without  a  word  of  warning,  just  like  the  First  Consul  ?" 

"I  am  not  such  a  friend  of  bis  as  to  be  in  bis  confidence." 

"Then  you  bave  not  seen  him  yet  ?" 

"I  did  not  know  that  be  was  bere  till  I  came  back  from  my 
round  in  the  forest,"  said  Michu,  reloading  bis  rifle. 

"He  bas  sent  to  Arcis  for  M.  Grévin;  tbey  will  be  tribun- 
ing  something  or  other." 

(Malin  had  been  a  tribune  once.) 

"If  you  are  going  in  the  direction  of  Cinq-Cygne,  you  can 
take  me  with  you  ;  1  am  going  that  wa}',"  said  Michu,  turning 
to  Violette. 

But  Violette  was  too  timorous  to  take  such  a  man  as  Michu 
up  bebind  him;  he  set  spurs  to  bis  borse;  and  the  Judas  of 
Gondreville,  gun  on  shoulder,  made  a  dash  for  the  avenue. 
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"Who  can  Michu  hâve  in  his  miud  ?''  said  Marthe  when  he 
had  gone. 

"He  has  looked  very  dark  ever  since  he  knew  that  M.  Malin 
was  hère,"  said  her  mother.     "But  it  is  damp  ;  let  us  go  in." 

The  two  women  were  sitting  in  the  chimney-corner  when 
Courant  began  to  bark. 

"There  is  Michu  !"  cried  Marthe. 

And  indeed  it  was  Michu  who  came  upstairs.  His  wife  in 
anxiety  went  to  him  in  their  room. 

"See  if  there  is  any  one  in  the  house/'  he  said  in  an  un- 
steady  voice. 

"No  one/'  she  said  ;  "Marianne  is  out  in  the  field  with  the 
cow,  and  Gaucher " 

"Where  is  Gaucher?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"I  hâve  my  doubts  of  that  young  rogue.  Go  up  to  the 
garret  and  make  a  thorough  search;  look  for  him  in  every 
nook  and  corner  in  the  place." 

Marthe  went.  When  she  came  back  again,  her  husband 
was  on  his  knees  at  his  prayers. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked,  in  dismay.  Michu  put 
his  arms  about  her  waist,  drew  her  towards  him,  kissed  her 
on  her  forehead,  and  said  unsteadily,  "If  we  are  never  to  see 
each  other  again,  you  ought  to  know  how  much  I  hâve  loved 
you,  my  poor  wife.  There  is  a  letter  for  you  in  a  round  tin 
box  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  larch  yonder  in  that  clump  of 
trees,"  he  continued  after  a  pause,  indicating  the  tree  as  he 
spoke.  "Follow  the  instructions  in  the  letter  from  point  to 
point.  Do  not  touch  it  till  after  my  death.  After  ail,  what- 
ever  may  happen  to  me,  think,  in  spite  of  men's  injustice,  that 
this  arm  of  mine  dealt  justice  for  God." 

Marthe's  face  had  grown  paler  and  paler  till  she  was  white 
as  her  linen.  Her  eyes  were  wide  with  terror;  she  gazed 
fixedly  at  her  husband,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  her  throat  was 
parched.  Michu  slipped  from  her  like  a  shadow.  He  had 
tied  Courant  fast  to  the  bed-foot,  and  the  animal  began  to 
howl  in  despair. 
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Michu  had  serious  cause  to  be  angry  witli  M.  Marion  ;  but 
ail  bis  anger  was  transferred  to  a  man  far  more  eriminal  in 
his  opinion,  and  tbat  man  was  Malin.  Malin's  secrets  werc 
open  to  the  bailiff's  eyes.  No  one  was  so  well  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate  the  State  Councillor's  conduct.  In  matters  political, 
Michu's  father-in-law  had  been  in  Malin's  confidence  at  the 
time  when  Malin  was  nominated,  through  Grévin's  diligence, 
to  represent  the  Aube  in  the  Convention. 

Perhaps  it  may  bc  worth  while  to  explain  how  the  Simeuses 
and  the  Cinq-Cygnes  came  to  confront  Malin,  and  to  show 
that  the  circumstances  that  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  destiny 
of  the  twins  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne,  weighed  yet 
more  heavily  on  Marthe  and  Michu. 

The  Hôtel  Cinq-Cygne  at  Troyes  stood  opposite  the  Hôtel 
Simeuse.  When  a  populace  let  loose  by  hands  no  Icss  cunning 
than  prudent  had  sacked  the  Hôtel  Simeuse;  when  the  Mar- 
quis and  Marquise  had  been  discovered  and  delivered  over  to 
the  National  Guard,  who  took  them  to  prison  on  a  charge  of 
corresponding  with  the  enemies  of  the  Nation  ;  then  the  mob, 
arguing  logically,  raised  the  shout,  "To  the  Cinq-Cygnes!" 
It  was  inconceivable  to  them  that  the  Cinq-Cygnes  should  bc 
innocent  of  the  crimes  of  the  Simeuses. 

The  brave  old  Marquis  de  Simeuse  had  two  sons,  two  lads 
of  eighteen  ;  he  was  afraid  that  their  courage  might  get  them 
into  trouble;  and  to  save  them  he  sent  them,  a  few  minutes 
before  the  storm  broke,  to  their  aunt,  the  Comtesse  de  Cinq- 
Cygne.  Two  attached  servants  locked  the  young  men  into 
the  house.  The  old  Marquis  bade  them  keep  everything  from 
his  sons'  knowledge  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst.  Laurence 
de  Cinq-Cygne,  then  a  girl  of  twelve,  loved  both  her  cousins 
equally,  nor  of  the  two  brothers  could  it  be  said  which  loved 
her  best.  The  likeness  between  the  two  Simeuses,  as  often 
happens  with  twins,  was  so  strong  that  for  a  long  while  their 
mother  dressed  them  in  différent  colors  so  as  to  know  them 
apart.  The  first  born  was  named  Paul  Marie;  the  younger, 
Marie  Paul. 

Laurence  de  Cinq-Cygne  was  in  the  secret  of  the  situation  ; 
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tlie  girl  played  a  woman's  part  excellently  well.  She 
eoaxed  and  implored,  and  kept  her  cousins  in  the  house 
till  the  mob  surrounded  the  Hôtel  Cinq-Cygne.  The  brothers 
Icarned  the  danger  at  the  same  moment,  and  exchanged 
their  thoughts  in  a  single  glanée.  They  decided  on  their 
course  at  once.  Their  two  servants  and  the  Comtesse's 
men  were  armed,  the  doors  barricaded,  the  shutters  closed, 
and  the  two  young  men  appeared  at  a  window  with  five 
servants  behind  them  and  the  Abbé  d'Hauteserrc,  a  relative 
of  the  Cinq-Cygnes.  The  eight  brave  men  opencd  a  mur- 
derous  fire  on  the  mob.  Every  shot  killed  or  wounded  an 
assailant.  Laurence,  instead  of  giving  way  to  despair,  loaded 
and  reloaded  for  them  with  extraordinary  coolness,  and 
served  out  bullets  and  powder.  The  Comtesse  de  Cinq-Cygne 
Ihrew  herself  on  her  knees  and  began  to  pray. 

"What  are  you  doing,  mother  ?"  asked  Laurence. 

"I  am  praying  for  them  and  for  you." 

Sublime  Avords  spoken  once  before  under  similar  circum- 
stances,  by  the  mother  of  the  Prince  de  la  Paix  in  Spain. 
Eleven  men  were  killed  and  lay  among  the  wounded  in  the 
street.  A  réception  of  this  kind  may  hâve  a  cooling  or  an  ex- 
citing  effect  on  a  mob;  they  either  warm  to  their  work  or 
they  give  up.  The  men  in  front  fell  back  in  panic,  but  the 
crowd  behind  had  come  to  plunder  and  slay,  and  at  the  sight 
of  their  dead,  they  raised  a  howl  of  "Murder  !" 

Prudent  folk  went  off  in  search  of  the  Eepresentative  of 
the  People.  Meanwhile,  the  brothers  had  heard  the  history 
of  the  day's  fatal  events;  they  suspected  the  Représentative 
of  a  wish  to  ruin  their  house;  suspicion  soon  became  a  cer- 
tainty,  and  hot  for  vengeance  they  took  up  their  places  under 
the  arched  gateway,  loaded  their  guns  ready  to  shoot  down 
Malin  as  soon  as  he  showed  himself.  The  Countess  lost  her 
head  completely;  she  saw  her  house  in  ashes,  her  daughter 
murdered  before  her  eyes,  and  reproached  her  nephews  for 
a  gallant  defence  that  set  ail  France  talking  for  a  week. 
Laurence  opened  the  door  a  few  inches  in  reply  to  Malin's 
sumraons.     At  sight  of  her  he  came  in,  relying  on  his  own 
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formidable  réputation  and  the  cliild's  lielplessncâs.  But 
when  he  dcmaudcd  the  reason  for  this  armed  résistance,  she 
eut  hini  short  at  the  first  word. 

"What,  sir,  do  you  give  liberty  to  France,  and  caunot 
protect  people  in  their  own  houses?  They  want  to  nmrder 
us  and  pull  down  our  hôtel;  hâve  we  no  right  to  keep  them 
out  by  force?" 

Malin  stood  nailed  to  the  spot. 

"You  !  the  grandson  of  a  bricklayer  employed  by  the 
Great  Marquis  to  build  his  château,  allow  our  father  to  be 
dragged  away  to  prison,  on  the  strength  of  a  slanderous  lie  !'' 
cried  Marie  Paul. 

Malin  saw  each  youiig  man  clutch  convulsively  at  his 
rifle,  and  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  "He  shall  be  set  at 
liberty,"  he  said. 

"That  promise  of  yours  has  saved  your  life,"  Marie  Paul 
said  solemnly.  "But  if  it  is  not  fulfillcd  by  to-night,  wc 
shall  know  where  to  find  you  again." 

"As  for  that  howling  mob  outside,"  added  Laurence,  "un- 
less  you  send  them  away,  the  first  shot  from  the  window 
shall  be  for  you.     Now,  M.  Malin,  go  out  !" 

Malin  went  out  and  harangued  the  crowd.  He  talked 
about  the  sacredness  of  the  hearth,  the  right  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  the  fact  that  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle.  He 
said  that  the  Law  and  the  People  were  suprême;  that  the 
Law  meant  the  People;  that  the  People  should  only  act 
through  the  Law,  and  that  might  should  always  be  on  the 
side  of  right.  Dire  necessity  gave  hini  éloquence.  The 
mob  dispersed.  But  he  never  forgot  that  scorn  in  the  faces 
of  the  Simeuses,  nor  the  tone  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq- 
Cygne's  "Go  out!" 

So,  when  the  Cinq-Cygne  lands  were  sold  by  the  Nation 
(Laurence's  brother,  the  Comte  de  Cinq-Cygne,  being  an 
émigré),  the  partition  was  made  strictly.  The  agents  of 
the  District,  acting  on  Malin's  instructions,  left  Laurence 
nothing  but  the  château,  the  park  and  gardens,  and  the  farm 
of  Cinq-Cygne,  for  Laurence  had  no  right  to  more  than  lier 
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légitime,  the  minimum  share  of  the  inheritance  secured  by 
law  to  each  child.  The  Nation  stood  in  the  place  of  the 
Comte  de  Gondreville,  espeeially  since  he  had  taken  arms 
against  the  Eepublic. 

The  uight  ai'ter  this  stormy  outbreak,  Laurence  prayed 
her  cousins  to  leave  France.  She  begged  so  earnestly,  fear- 
ing  that  Malin's  treachery  might  ensuare  them,  that  they 
took  horse  and  reached  the  outposts  of  the  Prussian  army. 
They  had  scarcely  reached  the  forest  of  Gondreville  before 
the  Hôtel  Cinq-Cygne  was  surrounded.  Malin,  Kepresent- 
ative  of  the  People,  came  himself  and  in  force  to  arrest  the 
heirs  of  the  House  of  Simeuse.  He  did  not  venture  to  lay 
hands  on  the  Comtesse  de  Cinq-Cygne,  who  was  ill  in  bed 
with  a  terrible  attack  of  nervous  fever,  nor  yet  on  Laurence, 
a  child  of  twelve.  The  servants,  in  terror  of  the  Eepublic 
and  its  severity,  had  ail  disappcared. 

Next  morning  the  news  of  the  stand  made  by  the  two 
brothers,  and  of  their  fiight  to  Prussia,  had  spread  ail  about 
the  neighborhood.  Three  thousand  persons  gathered  in 
front  of  the  Hôtel  Cinq-Cygne,  and  the  house  was  pulled 
down  with  inexplicable  rapidity.  Madame  de  Cinq-Cygne 
was  removed  to  the  Hôtel  Simeuse,  where  she  died  in  a  sec- 
ond attack  of  fever. 

Michu  only  appeared  on  the  political  scène  after  ail  thèse 
things  had  taken  place,  for  the  Marquis  and  Marquise  re- 
mained  in  prison  for  five  months.  The  représentative  of 
the  Aube,  meanwhile,  was  away  on  a  mission.  But  now  that 
Marion  had  sold  Gondreville  to  Malin,  and  the  popular  ebul- 
lition  was  forgotten  in  the  country,  Michu  understood  Malin 
thoroughly,  or  at  any  rate  thought  that  he  understood  him; 
for  Malin,  like  Fouché,  was  one  of  those  many-sided  men 
with  unfathomed  depths  under  every  side  of  their  characters, 
who  are  inscrutable  at  the  time,  and  can  only  be  understood 
long  after  the  game  is  over. 

Before  taking  any  important  step  in  life,  Malin  never 
failed  to  take  counsel  with  his  faithful  friend  Grévin,  the 
notary  at  Arcis.     Grévin's  judgment  on  men  and  things  at 
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a  distance  was  sound,  clear-sighted,  and  accurate.  Such  a 
habit  is  the  wisdom  of  a  second-rate  man  and  the  source  of 
his  strength.  Now,  in  November,  1803,  the  State  Council- 
lor's  position  was  so  critical  that  a  letter  might  hâve  com- 
promised  the  friends.  Malin's  nomination  as  a  senator  was 
certain;  he  was  afraid  to  hâve  an  explanation  in  Paris;  so 
he  left  his  town  house  and  came  ont  to  Gondreville,  choos- 
ing  from  among  several  reasons  for  his  departure,  that  one 
which  should  give  him  an  air  of  zeal  in  Bonaparte's  eyes, 
though  he  thought  not  of  the  State,  but  wholly  of  himself. 

So  while  ;Michu  lay  in  wait,  and  followed  him  in  the 
park  watching  like  a  savage,  for  the  ripe  moment  for  his 
revenge,  the  politic  Malin,  with  his  habit  of  squeezing  his 
own  advantage  out  of  every  event,  had  brought  his  friend 
to  walk  in  a  little  space  of  grass  in  the  English  garden.  It 
was  a  lonely  spot,  well  adapted  to  secret  conférences.  The 
pair  therefore  were  standing  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
grass  plot,  talking  in  such  low  tones  that  no  one  at  a  dis- 
tance could  overhear  them,  while  they  could  change  the  con- 
versation so  soon  as  any  listener  approached. 

"Why  not  hâve  staycd  in  a  room  at  the  château?"  asked 
Grévin. 

"Did  you  not  see  those  two  men  that  the  Prefect  of  Police 
has  sent  me?" 

(Though  Fouché  had  been  the  soûl  of  the  consular  cab- 
inet in  the  affair  of  the  plot  in  which  Pichegru,  Georges, 
Moreau,  and  Polignac  were  involved,  he  was  not  at  that 
time  the  Minister  of  Police,  but  an  ordinary  State  Coun- 
cillor  like  Malin  himself.) 

"Those  two  men  are  Fouché's  two  arms,"  he  continued. 
"One  of  them  put  an  end  to  the  rising  in  the  West  in  a 
fortnight  in  the  year  VII.  That  was  that  young  muscadin 
with  vinegar  on  his  lips,  and  verjuice  in  his  eyes,  and  a  face 
like  a  décanter  of  lemonade.  The  other  is  one  of  Lenoir's 
brood,  the  only  man  to  whom  the  great  traditions  of  the  old 
police  were  handed  down.  I  simply  asked  for  an  ordinary 
détective,  backed  up  by  an  accredited  agent;  and  they  send 
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nie  yoiider  pair  of  t>harpers.  Ah  !  Grévin,  Fouché  lias  a 
iiiind  to  know  my  game,  beyond  a  doubt.  That  is  why  I 
left  those  gentlemen  to  finish  their  dinner  at  the  château. 
Let  them  look  where  they  like,  they  will  not  find  Louis 
XVIII.  there,  nor  the  slightest  due." 

"Well  and  good;  but  what  may  this  game  be  that  you 
are  playing?" 

"Eh  !  a  double  game,  my  f riend,  is  dangerous  ;  but  so  far 
as  Fouché  is  concerned,  this  is  a  triple  game.  I  am  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Bourbons,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  has 
got  wind  of  it." 

"You  in  the  confidence  of  the  Bourbons?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  you  do  not  remember  Favras?" 

The  remark  seemed  to  niake  an  impression  on  the  Coun- 
cillor. 

"Since  when?"  continued  Grévin  after  a  pause. 

"Since  the  Consul  was  appointed  for  life." 

"But  there  are  no  proofs?" 

"Not  that!"  said  Malin,  clicking  his  thumb  nail  against 
his  front  teeth. 

In  a  few  words  Malin  gave  his  friend  a  concise  sketch  of 
the  critical  position  into  which  Bonaparte  was  forcing  Eng- 
land.  The  national  existence  of  England  was  threatened 
by  tho  camp  at  Boulogne.  Malin  explained  the  extent  of  a 
plan  of  invasion,  of  which  France  and  Europe  knew  nothing, 
albeit  Pitt  had  his  suspicions  of  it.  Then  he  sketched  the 
critical  position  into  which  England  in  turn  was  forcing 
Bonaparte.  A  formidable  coalition, — Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Russia, — subsidized  by  English  gold,  was  to  bring  seven 
hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field.  And  at  the  same  tirae, 
France  was  encompassëd  by  an  appalling  network  of  con- 
spiracy  which  united  the  Mountain,  the  Chouans,  the  Eoy- 
alist  party,  and  the  Princes. 

"So  long  as  Louis  XVIII.  had  three  consuls  to  deal  with 
he  believed  that  anarchy  would  continue,  and,  favored  by 
6ome  movement  or  other,  he  hoped  to  play  a  returu  match 
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for  thc  13tli  Vendémiaire  and  thc  18tli  Fructidor,"  said 
Malin.  "But  this  consulship  for  life  bas  unmasked  Bona- 
parte's  designs.  He  will  be  Emperor  before  long.  The  sub- 
lieutenant of  old  days  is  thinking  of  founding  a  dynasty! 
So  this  time  it  is  an  attempt  on  bis  life;  and  they  are  set- 
ting  about  it  even  more  cleverly  than  they  did  in  that  Rue 
Saint  Nicaise  business.  Pichegru,  Georges,  Moreau,  and 
the  Duc  d'Enghien  are  in  it,  so  are  two  of  the  Comte  d'Ar- 
tois' friends — Polignac  and  Rivière." 

"What  a  combination  !"  exclaimed  Grévin. 

"France  is  honeycombed  with  conspiracy  under  the  sur- 
face. They  want  the  assault  to  be  gênerai;  no  stone  will 
be  left  unturned.  A  hundred  energetic  mon  with  Georges 
at  their  head  are  to  set  upon  the  Consular  Guard  and  the 
Consul,  man  to  man." 

"Very  well;  denouncc  tliem." 

"The  Consul,  the  Minister  of  Police,  the  Prefect,  and 
Fouché  bave  held  some  of  the  threads  of  this  widespread 
web  thèse  two  months  past.  But  they  do  not  know  the 
whole  extent  of  it;  and  at  the  présent  moment  they  are 
leaving  almost  ail  the  conspirators  at  liberty,  so  as  to  find 
out  ail." 

"As  to  right,"  continued  the  notary,  "the  Bourbons  bave 
far  more  right  to  conceive  and  plan  and  exécute  an  attempt 
against  Bonaparte,  than  Bonaparte  had  to  conspire  on  the 
18th  Brumaire  against  the  Republic.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
Republic;  he  slew  his  mother;  whereas  the  Bourbons  want 
to  come  back  to  their  house.  The  list  of  émigrés  was  closed, 
and  names  bave  been  continually  struck  out  of  it  ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  bas  been  restored,  and  reactionary  decrees 
are  multiplied.  I  can  understand  that  the  Princes,  seeing 
ail  this,  know  that  their  return  would  be  a  difficult  business, 
not  to  say  impossible.  Bonaparte  becomes  the  one  obstacle 
in  the  way,  and  they  wish  to  clear  away  the  obstacle.  Noth- 
ing  more  simple.  If  thc  conspirators  fail,  they  are  brig- 
ands; if  they  succeed,  they  will  be  heroes.  Under  the  cir- 
cumt^tances  your  hésitation  seems  to  me  to  be  natural 
enough." 
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"Tins  is  the  question/'  said  Malin.  ''The  Duc  d'En- 
ghien's  liead  is  to  be  iiung  down  to  the  Bourbons,  as  the 
Convention  Iiung  down  the  head  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  Kings 
of  Europe;  and  Bonaparte  must  be  made  to  do  it.  Then  he 
will  be  as  niuch  implicated  as  the  rest  of  us  in  the  courses 
of  the  Eevolution;  or  else  the  présent  idol  of  the  French  na- 
tion and  their  future  Emperor  will  be  hurled  down,  and  the 
real  throne  will  be  raised  on  the  wreck  of  his  greatness.  I 
am  at  the  niercy  of  events;  of  a  well-directed  bullet;  of 
another  and  more  successful  machine  like  the  one  in  the  Eue 
Saint  Nicaise.  I  hâve  not  been  told  everything.  The  pro- 
posai was  that  I  should  rally  the  Council  of  State  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  control  the  action  of  the  légal  ma- 
chinery  that  will  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons." 

"Wait,"  suggested  the  notary. 

"I  cannot  w^ait.  I  hâve  only  this  présent  moment  in 
which  to  make  up  my  mind." 

"How  so?" 

"The  two  Simeuses  are  in  the  plot.  They  are  hère  in 
the  neighborhood.  I  must  either  raise  a  pursuit,  allow 
them  to  commit  themselves  and  rid  myself  of  them,  or  else 
protect  them  secretly.  I  asked  for  understrappers,  and 
they  send  me  the  pick  of  their  lynxes  ;  and  send  them  through 
Troyes  so  that  they  may  hâve  the  gendarmerie  at  their 
orders." 

"Gondreville  is  a  bird  in  the  hand,  the  conspiracy  is  a 
bird  in  the  bush,"  pronounced  Grévin.  "Neither  Fouché 
nor  Talleyrand,  your  two  partners,  are  in  it.  Be  above- 
board  with  them.  What  !  every  man  that  eut  off  King 
Louis'  head  is  in  the  Government,  France  is  full  of  buyers 
of  National  lands,  and  you  must  try  to  bring  back  those 
that  will  want  Gondreville  again  !  Unless  the  Bourbons 
are  downright  idiots  they  will  be  sure  to  pass  a  sponge  over 
ail  that  we  hâve  done.     Warn  Bonaparte." 

"A  man  of  my  rank  does  not  stoop  to  denounce,"  Malin 
answered  quickly. 
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'^our  rank  ?"  cried  Grévin,  with  a  smile. 

"1  hâve  been  offered  the  Seals." 

"I  can  understand  that  you  feel  dazzled;  it  is  my  duty 
to  see  clearly  through  this  political  darkness,  to  smell  the 
way  out.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  events  that  might 
bring  back  the  Bourbons,  when  a  General  Bonaparte  has 
eighty  men-of-war  and  four  hundred  thousand  men.  It  is 
an  even  harder  thing,  in  political  forecasts,  to  know  how 
long  it  may  be  before  a  tottering  power  will  fall.  But 
Bonaparte's  power  is  still  in  the  growing  stage,  old  fellow. 
.  .  .  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  Fouché  has  set  some  one 
on  to  Sound  you,  so  as  to  know  the  bottom  of  your  mind  and 
get  rid  of  you?" 

"No.  I  am  sure  of  the  ambassador.  And  what  is  more, 
Fouché  would  not  send  me  such  a  pair  of  apes;  for  I  know 
them  too  well  not  to  hâve  my  suspicions." 

"I  am  afraid  of  them,"  answered  Grévin.  "Why  did 
Fouché  send  them,  if  he  does  not  bear  you  a  grudge,  and 
has  no  wish  to  put  you  to  the  proof?  Fouché  is  not  the 
man  to  play  such  a  trick  without  some  reason  for  it." 

"That  décides  me  !"  exclaimed  Malin.  "I  shall  ne  ver 
be  at  peace  with  those  two  Simeuses.  Perhaps  Fouché, 
who  knows  my  position,  has  no  mind  to  miss  them,  and 
thinks  to  get  at  Condé  through  them." 

"Eh  !  old  man,  the  owner  of  Gondreville  is  not  likely  to 
be  disturbed  under  Bonaparte  !" 

Malin  happening  to  look  up  just  then,  caught  sight  of  a 
gun-barrel  gleaming  among  the  leaves  of  a  great  lime  tree. 

"I  thought  I  heard  a  click  as  if  some  one  cocked  a  trigger, 
and  I  was  not  mistaken,"  he  remarked,  as  he  took  his  stand 
behind  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree.  The  notary  followed  him, 
startled  by  the  sudden  move. 

"It  is  Michu,"  he  said.     "I  can  see  his  red  beard." 

"Don't  look  as  if  you  were  frightened,"  resumed  Malin, 
and  he  walked  slowly  away.  "What  can  the  man  want  with 
owners  of  this  place,  for  he  certainly  was  not  aiming  at  you," 
he  repeated  again  and  again.     "If  he  overheard  us,  it  is 
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inv  duty  to  rceomincnd  liim  to  tlie  pra3^ers  of  the  congréga- 
tion !  We  should  hâve  donc  bctter  to  go  ont  into  the  plain. 
Who  the  devil  would  hâve  thought  of  distrusting  the  wind 
tliatblows?" 

"Live  and  learn,"  said  the  notary;  "but  he  was  a  long 
way  off,  and  we  werc  talking  close  together." 

"I  will  just  mention  it  to  Corentin,"  returned  Malin. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Miehu  came  home  again  with  a 
while,  drawn  face. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  Gried  his  terrified  wife. 

"Xothing,"  returned  Michu.  He  saw  that  Violette  was 
in  the  house;  and  for  him  the  man's  présence  was  like  a 
thunderbolt. 

Michu  took  a  chair  and  sat  down  quietly  by  the  fire.  He 
drew  out  a  letter  from  a  tin  canister,  such  as  soldiers  use  to 
keep  their  papers  in,  and  flung  the  sheet  on  the  fiâmes.  This 
circumstance,  and  Marthe's  deep  sigh  of  relief  as  if  some 
cnormous  weight  were  lifted  off  her  mind,  tickled  Violette's 
curiosity  not  a  little.  Michu  leant  his  rifle  against  the 
chimney-piece  with  wonderful  coolness.  Marianne  and  the 
mother  and  Marthe  were  spinning  in  the  lamplight. 

"Corne,  François/'  said  the  bailifï.  "Come  along  to  bed, 
will  you  !" 

He  took  the  child  roughly  by  the  waist  and  carried  him 
off.  Outside  upon  the  staircase  he  dropped  his  voice  to  a 
whisper. 

"Go  down  into  the  cellar,"  he  said  in  the  little  lad's  ear. 
"Take  two  bottles  of  Mâcon,  empty  out  one-third  of  each, 
and  fîll  them  up  with  the  cognac  that  stands  on  the  shelf 
of  bottles  ;  then  take  another  bottle  and  fill  it  half  with  white 
wine,  and  half  with  brandy.  Do  it  very  neatly,  and  put  the 
three  bottles  on  the  top  of  the  empty  barrel  by  the  cellar 
door.  As  soon  as  you  hear  me  open  the  window,  come  out 
of  the  cellar,  saddle  my  horse,  ride  off  to  the  Knaves'  Gib- 
bet,  and  wait  for  me  there." 

"The  little  rascal  never  will  go  to  bed,"  said  Miehu  when 
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hc  came  back.  "Ile  wants  to  do  like  grown-up  people,  and 
hear  aud  see  and  know  ail  that  is  going  on.  You  set  my 
folk  a  bad  example,  Daddy  Violette." 

"Good  Lord!"  cried  Violette,  "wlio  bas  loosened  your 
tongue?     You  never  said  so  much  in  your  life  before." 

"Do  you  tbink  that  I  let  you  corne  and  spy  on  me,  and 
don't  see  it  ?  You  are  on  the  wrong  track,  Daddy  Violette. 
If  you  were  on  my  side  instead  of  tbe  side  of  them  that  bear 
me  a  grudge,  I  would  do  better  yet  for  you  than  a  renewal 
of  your  lease." 

"Better  yet?  What's  that?"  asked  the  rapaeious  peasant, 
opening  wide  eyes. 

"I  would  sell  you  my  land,  cheap." 

"No  bargain  is  cheap  so  long  as  there's  something  to  pay,*' 
Violette  remarked  sententiously. 

"I  want  to  leave  the  neighborhood,  and  I  will  give  you 
my  farm  at  Mousseau, — steadings,  standing  crops,  and  live 
stock, — for  fifty  thousand  francs." 

"Really?" 

"Does  that  suit  you?" 

"Lord,  one  must  see." 

"Let  us  talk  it  over.     But  I  want  a  handsel.^' 

"I  bave  nothing." 

"A  Word." 

"Two  if  you  like  !" 

"Tell  me  who  sent  you  hère  just  now?" 

"I  had  gone  and  corne  back  again,  and  I  thought  I  would 
just  look  in  and  wish  you  a  good  night." 

"Come  back  again  and  left  your  horse  behind  !  For  what 
kind  of  an  idiot  do  you  take  me?  It  is  a  lie;  you  shall  not 
bave  my  farm." 

"Well,  then,  it  was  M.  Grévin,  it  was.  He  said  to  me, 
'Violette,  we  want  Michu;  go  and  look  for  him,  and  if  he  is 
not  in,  wait  till  he  comes.'  I  thought  he  meant  me  to  stop 
hère  for  the  evening." 

"Are  those  sharks  from  Paris  still  at  the  château?" 
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"Ah,  I  ani  not  so  sure  ;  but  there  wcro  people  in  the  draw- 
ing-room." 

"You  shall  hâve  my  farm.  Let  us  settle  the  business. 
Wife,  go  and  find  winc  for  the  bargain.  Bring  us  some  of 
the  best  Eoussillon,  that  belonged  to  the  ex-Marquis.  .  .  . 
We  are  not  ehildren.  You  will  find  a  couple  of  bottles  on 
the  empty  barrel  by  the  cellar  door,  and  a  bottle  of  white 
wine." 

"It  is  a  bargain,"  said  Violette,  who  never  got  flustered 
with  liquor.     "Let  us  drink." 

"You  hâve  fifty  thousand  francs  under  the  bricks  on  the 
floor  of  your  bedroom,  ail  along  under  the  bed  ;  and  you  are 
going  to  pay  them  over  to  me  a  fortnight  after  old  Grévin 
has  passed  the  contract." 

Violette's  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  stare  on  Michu's  face;  he 
grew  ghastly  pale. 

"Aha  !  You  corne  sneaking  round  an  old  hand  of  a 
Jacobin  that  had  the  honor  to  préside  over  the  Arcis  Club, 
and  imagine  that  he  will  not  see  through  you.  I  hâve  eyes 
in  my  head.  I  saw  that  your  floor  had  been  newly  laid,  and 
I  felt  sure  that  you  had  not  taken  it  up  to  sow  corn  there. 
Let  us  drink." 

Violette  was  troubled.  He  drank  off  a  large  glass  with- 
out  noticing  the  strength  of  the  liquor;  terror  was  like  a 
hot  iron  in  his  vitals,  and  greed  burned  hotter  than  the 
brandy.  He  would  hâve  given  a  good  deal  to  be  at  home 
again,  so  as  to  change  the  position  of  his  hoard.  The  three 
women  smiled. 

"Does  that  suit  you?"  continued  Michu,  reiîlling  Vio- 
lette's glass. 

"Why,  yes." 

"You  will  be  under  your  own  roof,  you  old  rogue  !" 

Half  an  hour  of  warm  discussion  ensued  over  the  date 
of  taking  possession  and  the  endless  points  that  peasants 
raise  over  a  bargain.  Assertions  were  made,  and  glasses 
drained,  there  were  specious  promises  and  déniais,  and  ex- 
clamations—"That  is  true,  eh!"— "Quite  true."— "That  is 
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my  last  wonl  !" — "As  I  said  before  !" — "I  wish  I  may  hâve 

luy  throat  eut  if *' — "May  the  wine  poison  me  if  I  am  not 

telling  the  truth" — when  in  the  miclst  of  it  ail  Vio- 
lette lurched  forward  and  lay  with  his  head  on  the  table; 
not  tipsy,  but  dead  drunk.  Michu,  watehing  hini,  had  hur- 
ried  to  the  window  and  opened  it,  when  the  man's  eyes  grew 
troubled. 

"WluTe  is  that  rascal  Gaucher?"  he  asked,  turning  to  his 
wife. 

"He  is  in  bed." 

"Go  and  sit  across  his  door,  Marianne,"  said  the  bailiff, 
addressing  the  girl,  "and  koep  a  watch  on  him.  And  you, 
mother,  stay  downstairs  and  just  look  after  this  spy  hère. 
Keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and  don't  opcn  the  door  to  any  one 
but  François.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death!"  he  added 
in  a  deep  voice.  "Every  créature  under  this  roof  must  say 
that  T  liave  not  left  the  house  to-night;  stick  to  that  with 
your  heads  on  the  block  !"  Then  to  his  wife,  "Corne,  mother, 
come,  put  on  your  shoes  and  your  coif,  and  we  must  be  off  ! 
Xo  questions;  I  am  coming  with  j'ou." 

For  the  last  three-quarters  of  an  hour  there  had  been  a 
despotic,  irrésistible  authority  in  the  man's  eyes  and  gest- 
ures.  There  is  a  mysterious  source  from  which  men  draw 
this  extraordinary  power;  it  is  common  to  the  great  captain 
who  ean  flash  fîre  through  the  ranks  of  mon  on  the  battle- 
ficld,  to  tlie  great  orator  who  carries  away  his  audience,  and, 
let  us  admit  it,  the  great  criminal  draws  on  the  same  source 
for  his  most  daring  crimes.  An  invincible  influence  seems 
at  such  times  to  emanate  from  the  man's  brain;  his  words 
are  fraught  with  it  ;  his  movements  seem  to  inject  his  will 
into  others.  The  three  women  knew  instinctively  that  some 
dreadful  crisis  was  at  hand;  they  felt  it  in  the  swiftness  of 
his  actions.  Michu's  face  was  glistening,  his  forehead  spoke, 
his  eyes  shone  like  stars;  they  had  seen  the  beads  of  sweat 
at  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  more  than  once  his  voice  shook 
with  impatience  and  rage.  So  Marthe  obeyed  him  passively. 
Armed  to  the  teeth,  and  gun  on  shoulder,  Michu  made  a  dash 
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for  the  avenue,  liis  wife  followed  elose  behind  liim,  aiul  in  a 
few  minutes  the.y  rcaclied  the  cross-roads  wliere  François 
was  waiting  hidden  among  the  brushwood. 

"The  boj  has  sensé,"  Michu  rcmarked,  as  he  noticed  this, 
It  was  tlie  iirst  word  that  he  had  spokcn.  His  wife  liad  been 
running  so  fast  that  she  was  breathless  and  could  not  spealc. 

"Go  back  to  the  lodge,  hide  in  the  thiekest  tree  by  the 
house,  and  watch  the  country  and  the  park,"  said  Michu,  turn- 
ing  to  his  son.  "We  are  ail  abed,  mind;  we  shall  not  open 
to  anybody.  Your  grandmotlier  is  sitting  up,  but  she  will 
not  stir  until  she  hears  you  speak.  Keep  every  word  in 
mind.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  your  father  and 
mother.  It  must  never  corne  out  in  a  court  of  law  that  we 
ppent  the  niglit  out  of  doors." 

Thèse  words  were  spoken  in  the  child's  ear.  François 
slippod  away  through  the  bushes,  like  an  eel  through  the 
mud,  and  Michu  turned  to  his  wife. 

"Up  with  you,"  he  cried,  "and  pray  God  to  be  with  us. 
Hold  tight  !     The  mare  may  drop  dead." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  before  the 
animal  started  ofî  like  a  race-horse  at  a  blow  from  Michu's 
heels  and  a  strong  grip  of  his  knees.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  were  clear  of  the  forest.  Michu  had  kept  to  the 
short  eut,  through  the  darkness,  and  they  stood  on  the  skirts 
of  the  wood,  and  saw  the  roof  ridges  of  the  château  of  Cinq- 
Cygne  lying  in  the  moonlight.  Michu  tied  the  horse  to  a  tree, 
and  sprang  lightly  up  a  knoll  which  overlooked  the  valley 
of  Cinq-Cygne. 

The  château  on  which  Marthe  and  Michu  looked  down 
for  a  moment  was  a  picturesque  détail  in  the  landscape.  It 
was  neither  large  nor  of  any  importance  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  yet  it  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  archfeo- 
logical  interest.  The  old  fifteenth  century  édifice  stood  on 
rising  ground,  encircled  by  a  large  walled  moat,  still  full  of 
water.  The  walls  were  built  of  rubble,  but  they  were  seven 
feet  thick,  and  the  very  plainness  of  the  structure  gave  an 
admirable  idea  of  the  rough,  warrior  life  of  feudal  times. 
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It  was  II  very  quaint  château,  consisting  o£  two  massive  rcd- 
dish-colorod  towers  connccted  by  a  long  building,  with  true 
croisées — mullion  Windows  with  stone  bars  in  tho  form  of  a 
cross  rudely  carved  like  vine  stcnis.  The  staircase  rose  out- 
side  the  château  in  a  pentagonal  tower  set  in  the  middle  of 
the  front,  and  was  only  accessible  through  a  narrow  door  with 
a  pointed  arch. 

The  ground  floor  and  Ihe  first  story  had  been  modernized 
in  the  time  of  Louis  Quatorze,  and  the  huge  roof  above  had 
been  pierced  with  dormer  Windows,  each  surmounted  by  a 
carved  tympanuni. 

In  front  of  the  house  spread  a  great  lawn  divided  in  two 
by  a  paved  way  through  the  middle.  On  either  side  of  tliis 
lawn  stood  the  various  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  poultry  yards, 
the  bakery,  and  other  outbuildings  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the 
two  wings  of  the  feudal  castle.  Tho  great  trees  which  grew 
on  the  lawn  itself  had  only  recently  been  felled.  Two  little 
buts  in  which  the  gardeuers  livcd  stood  on  either  side  of  the 
bridge  over  the  moat  ;  the  iron  gateway  Ijetween  them  was 
of  feeble  design  and  evidenily  modem.  In  former  times  no 
doubt  the  château  had  been  a  square  building  about  a  central 
court,  with  towers  at  the  four  angles  and  a  massive  round 
arched  gateway  to  défend  the  drawbridge  where  the  modem 
iron  gateway  stood.  Ail  this  had  disappeared,  but  the  two 
massive  towers  with  their  pepper-box  roofs  had  escaped  de- 
struction, and  thèse  with  the  bell  turret  in  the  middle  formed 
the  principal  features  of  the  village.  The  spire  of  the 
church,  another  old  building  only  a  few  paces  away,  harmon- 
ized  with  the  mass  of  the  castle. 

AU  the  roofs  and  dômes  shone  out  brightly  in  the  fitful 
gleams  of  moonlight.  Michu  was  looking  down  upon  the 
stately  house  in  a  way  that  worked  a  complète  change  in  his 
wife's  thoughts  concerning  him;  his  face  was  calmer,  there 
was  hope  and  a  kind  of  pride  in  his  expression.  He  looked 
round  the  horizon  with  a  certain  uneasiness,  and  listened  to 
ail  the  sounds  over  the  countryside.  It  must  hâve  been 
nine  o'elock  by  this  time  ;  the  moon  shone  down  upon  the  edge 
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of  the  forcst,  and  the  knoU  was  niost  brightly  lighted  of  ail. 
This  state  of  things  the  bailiff  apparently  considered  to  be 
dangerous,  for  he  came  down  as  though  he  were  afraid  of 
being  seen.  Yet  there  was  not  a  sound  to  trouble  the  still- 
ness  in  the  beautiful  valley  shut  in  upon  this  side  by  the 
Forest  of  Xodesme. 

Marthe,  trembling  and  exhausted,  was  expecting  some- 
thing  to  happen  after  such  a  ride.  For  what  were  her  ser- 
vices required?  For  a  good  deed  or  a  crime?  Michu  came 
up  and  whispered,  "You  are  to  go  to  the  Comtesse  de  Cinq- 
Cygne  ;  ask  to  speak  with  lier,  and  whon  she  conies,  ask  for  a 
Word  with  her  in  private.  When  no  one  can  overhear  you, 
say,  'Mademoiselle,  your  cousins  are  in  danger  of  their  lives. 
Sorae  one  is  waiting  for  you  outside  to  explain  the  why  and 
wherefore."  If  she  seems  afraid,  if  she  cannot  trust  you, 
say,  'They  are  involved  in  a  plot  against  the  First  Consul 
and  the  plot  is  discovered.'  Don't  give  yoiir  name  ;  they  sus- 
pect us  too  much." 

Marthe  Michu  raised  her  face,  and  looked  up  at  her  hus- 
band. 

"Michu,  are  you  doing  this  for  them?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  and  if  I  am?"  asked  he,  knitting  his  brows.  He 
took  her  question  for  a  reproach. 

"You  do  not  understand,"  she  said;  and  suddenly  she  fell 
on  her  knees  before  him  and  took  his  big  hand  in  hers,  and 
kissed  it  and  covered  it  with  tears. 

"Make  haste!"  he  said;  "you  can  cry  afterwards;"  and  for 
a  moment  he  held  her  tightly  in  his  arms. 

When  the  sound  of  his  wife's  footsteps  had  died  away, 
there  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  this  man  of  iron.  He  had 
distrusted  Marthe  on  account  of  her  father's  opinions;  he 
had  kept  the  secrets  of  his  life  f  rom  her  ;  and  now  the  beauty 
of  his  wife's  simple  nature  had  been  suddenly  revealed  to 
him,  just  as  the  greatness  of  his  own  character  had  dawned 
upon  her.  Marthe  passed  from  the  uttermost  depths  of  hu- 
miliation— from  the  woman's  feeling  that  she  is  degraded  by 
the  baseness  of  the  man  whose  name  she  bears — ^to  a  rapture 
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of  glorv;  ])apsed  suddenly  and  without  transition.  Would  it 
hâve  been  wondorful  if  iior  strengtii  liad  failcd  her?  The 
sharpest  fear  had  preyed  upon  her  niind  on  the  way  from  the 
lodge  to  Cinq-Cygne;  she  had  "walked  through  blood,"  as 
she  told  her  husband  afterwards;  and  now  in  a  moment  she 
felt  herself  eaught  up  to  heaven  among  the  angels.  And 
he,  who  felt  that  he  was  not  appreciated,  who  took  his  wife's 
melancholy  and  drooping  attitude  for  want  of  affection,  who 
had  lived  ont  of  the  hoiise  so  as  to  leave  her  to  herself,  and 
centered  ail  his  affection  upon  thcir  child — he  understood  in 
a  moment  ail  that  her  tears  meant,  and  knevv  that  she  cursed 
the  part  that  her  fair  face  and  her  father's  will  had  forced 
her  to  play.  Ont  of  the  midst  of  the  storm  the  brightest 
flame  of  joy  had  leapt  ont  for  them  like  a  lightning-flash.  A 
lightning-flash  indeed  !  Each  of  them  thought  of  those  ten 
years  of  rnisunderstanding  and  took  the  whole  blâme  of 
them.  Michu  stood  motionless,  lost  in  deep  musings,  rest- 
ing  one  arm  on  his  gun  and  his  chin  on  his  arm.  Such  a 
moment  atoned  for  ail  the  pain  of  the  most  painful  past. 

The  sarae  thoughts  were  working  in  Marthc's  mind,  and 
her  heart  was  heavy  at  the  thought  of  the  danger  the  Si- 
meuses  were  running  ;  she  understood  the  whole  position,  even 
the  faces  of  the  two  men  from  Paris,  but  she  could  not  ex- 
plain  the  rifles  to  herself.  She  fled  like  a  fawn  till  she 
reached  the  roadway,  and  was  startled  by  the  footsteps  of  a 
man  behind  her.  She  cried  out;  it  was  Michu's  big  hand 
that  stopped  her  mouth. 

"Looking  out  from  the  top  of  the  knoll,  I  saw  the  gleam 
of  the  silver  rims  of  gendarmes'  caps,"  he  said.  "They  are 
some  way  ofï.  Go  round  through  the  gap  in  the  fosse  be- 
tween  Mademoiselle's  Tower  and  the  stables;  the  dog  will  not 
bark  at  you;  come  up  the  garden  and  call  to  the  Countess 
through  the  window;  tell  them  to  saddle  mademoiselle's 
horse  and  to  bring  the  animal  through  the  gap.  I  shall  be 
there.  But  first  I  am  going  to  find  out  what  thèse  Parisians 
mean  to  do,  and  how  to  escape  them." 

The  danger  was  coming  down  upon  them  like  an  ava- 
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lanche;  the  uecessit}^  of  prcparing  for  it  gave  Marthe  wings. 

The  Frankish  name,  coinnion  (o  the  Cinq-Cygnes  and  the 
Chargebœufs,  was  Duineff.  The  youugcr  branch  of  the 
Cliargebœufs  took  the  name  in  conséquence  of  a  dcfence  of 
the  castle  once  made  by  five  daughters  of  the  house  in  the 
absence  of  thcir  father.  No  one  expected  such  conduct  of 
the  sisters,  ail  of  them  famous  for  their  white  fairness.  One 
of  the  early  counts  of  Champagne  gave  them  the  beautiful 
name  to  préserve  the  memory  of  the  deed  so  long  as  the  fam- 
ily  should  live.  Since  this  extraordinary  feat  of  arms  the 
daughters  of  the  house  carried  their  heads  high,  but  perhaps 
not  ail  of  them  were  white  as  the  Swans.  Laurence,  the  last 
of  her  race,  was  an  exception  to  the  Salie  law;  she  inherited 
the  name,  the  fief,  and  the  armoriai  bearings;  for  the  King 
of  France  confirmed  the  charter  granted  by  the  Count  of 
Champagne,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Cinq-Cygnes'  lands  and 
titles  may  be  handed  down  from  mother  to  son.  So  Lau- 
rence was  Countess  of  Cinq-Cygne.  Her  husband  must  take 
her  name  and  the  arms  of  lier  house  and  their  motto,  Mourir 
en  chantant,  the  heroic  answer  made  by  the  eldest  of  the  five 
sisters  when  summoned  to  surrender, — "they  would  die  sing- 
ing."  Laurence  was  a  worthy  descendant  of  those  fair 
heroines  ;  her  whiteness  seemed  like  a  challenge  to  f ate.  The 
least  outline  of  the  blue  veius  could  be  seen  beneath  the  déli- 
cate close  tissue  of  skin;  and  hair  of  the  prettiest  shade  of 
gold  looked  marvelously  fair  with  eyes  of  the  darkest  blue. 
Everything  about  Laurence  was  tiny  and  délicate.  But  in 
spite  of  her  slender  shape  and  her  milk-white  skin,  the  soûl 
that  dwelt  in  her  fragile  body  was  tempered  like  that  of  a 
man  of  the  loftiest  character;  no  one,  not  even  an  observer, 
would  hâve  guessed  this  at  sight  of  her  gentle  expression,  her 
aquiline  nose,  and  a  vague  suggestion  of  a  slicep's  head  about 
her  profile.  Her  exceeding  gentleness,  high-bred  though  it 
was,  seemed  almost  to  amount  to  lamb-like  stupidity. 

"I  look  like  a  dreaming  sheep,"  she  sometimes  said  of  her- 
self,  with  a  smile. 

Laurence,  who  said  so  little,  appcared  to  be  not  so  much 
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dreamy  as  toi'pid.  In  a  grave  crisis,  the  Judith  dormant  in 
her  nature  was  revealed  at  once  and  grew  sublime,  and  crises 
unfortunately  had  not  been  wanting. 

At  the  âge  of  thirteen,  after  the  events  which  you  already 
knovv,  Laurence  found  herself  an  orphan,  in  a  house  in  Troyes, 
opposite  a  heap  of  ruins  which,  but  the  day  before,  had  been 
the  Hôtel  Cinq-Cygne — one  of  the  most  curious  examples 
of  sixteenth  century  architecture.  M.  d'Hauteserre,  a  rela- 
tive, became  her  guardian,  and  carried  ofî  the  heiress  to  the 
country,  without  loss  of  tinie.  The  x\bbé  d'Hauteserre,  his 
brother,  was  shot  down  as  he  was  escaping  across  the  square, 
in  peasant's  dress;  and  this  had  frightened  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman; he  was  in  no  position  to  défend  his  ward's  interests. 
He  had  two  sons  in  the  army  with  the  Princes;  and  every 
day  of  his  life,  at  the  slightest  sound,  he  fancied  that  the 
Arcis  authorities  had  come  to  arrest  him.  The  old  man  bent 
before  the  stormy  blast,  and  Laurence,  proud  of  having  stood 
a  siège,  proud,  too,  of  the  white  fairness  traditional  in  her 
house,  looked  down  contemptuously  upon  his  prudent  cow- 
ardice.  She  only  thought  of  adding  lustre  to  lier  name.  So 
she  had  the  audacity  to  hang  Charlotte  Corday's  portrait 
on  the  wall  of  her  poverty-stricken  sitting-room,  and  to  crown 
the  frame  with  a  little  wreath  of  oak  leaves.  She  corre- 
sponded  with  the  twins  by  messenger;  the  law  punished  the 
offence  with  death,  but  she  set  the  law  at  naught  ;  and  the 
messenger  brought  answers  back  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

Since  those  tragic  days  at  Troyes,  Laurence  only  lived  for 
the  Royalist  cause.  She  had  formed  pretty  sound  conclu- 
sions as  to  Madame  and  Monsieur  d'Hauteserre  ;  she  saw  that 
they  were  good  but  feeble  folk;  the  laws  of  her  sphère  did 
not  apply  to  them.  Laurence  had  too  much  sensé,  she  was 
too  genuinely  indulgent  to  bear  malice  against  the  couple 
for  being  what  they  were  ;  she  was  kind,  amiable,  afïectionate 
with  them,  but  she  never  gave  any  of  her  secrets  into  thcir 
keeping.  And  nothing  so  shuts  up  the  soûl  as  a  life  of  dis- 
simulation in  the  family  circle.  When  Laurence  came  of 
âge,  she  left  the  old  gentleman  to  manage  her  property  as  be- 
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fore.  If  lier  favorite  mare  was  well  groomed,  her  maid, 
Catherine,  dressed  to  her  tastc,  and  her  bo3^-servant,  Gothard, 
properly  turned  out,  she  cared  little  about  anything  else. 
She  turned  her  thoughts  to  so  lofty  an  end  that  she  could 
not  descend  to  occupations  which  would,  no  doubt,  hâve  been 
pleasant  to  her  in  différent  times.  Laurence  cared  little  for 
dress,  and  besides,  her  cousins  were  not  there.  She  wore  a 
bottle-green  riding-habit,  or  a  walking-dress  of  some  cheap 
material,  with  a  sleeveless  bodice  fastened  with  loops  of 
twisted  braid  ;  and  a  loose  silk  wrapper  in  the  house. 

Gothard,  her  little  squire,  a  quick-witted,  mettled  lad  of 
fifteen,  was  her  escort,  for  she  was  almost  always  out  of 
doors.  She  shot  over  the  whole  Gondreville  estate  without 
any  opposition  from  the  tenants  or  Michu.  She  sat  her  horse 
to  admiration,  and  in  sport  her  skill  bordered  on  the  miracu- 
lous.  The  people  in  the  countryside  always  called  her 
"Mademoiselle"  even  during  the  Eevolution. 

Anybody  who  lias  read  that  great  romance,  Roh  Roy,  must 
remember  Diana  Ternon,  for  Scott  in  his  conception  of  her 
character  made  one  of  his  very  rare  departures  from  his 
ordinary  uninteresting  féminine  types.  That  recollection 
may  enable  the  reader  to  understand  Laurence,  if  he  endows 
the  Scottish  huntress  with  the  repressed  enthusiasm  of  a 
Charlotte  Corday,  and  takes  away  the  amiable  liveliness  that 
made  Diana  so  charming. 

Laurence  had  seen  her  mother  die;  she  had  seen  the  Abbé 
d'Hauteserre  shot  down,  and  the  Marquis  and  Marquise  de 
Simeuse  had  perished  on  the  scaffold.  Her  only  brother  had 
died  of  his  wounds,  her  cousins  serving  in  the  army  of  Condé 
miglit  fall  at  any  moment,  and,  iinall}',  she  had  seen  the  lands 
of  the  Simeuses  and  the  Cinq-Cygnes  swallowed  down,  nom- 
inally  by  the  Eepubliç,  while  the  Eepublic  had  not  benefited 
thereby.  Laurence's  gravity,  degenerating,  to  ail  appear- 
ance,  into  stupor,  should  be  conceivable  enough. 

M.  d'Hauteserre,  at  ail  events,  proved  himself  a  most  up- 
right  and  intelligent  guardian.  Under  his  administration 
Cinq-Cygne  looked  like  a  farm-house.     The  old  gentleman 
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was  as  little  as  possible  like  a  valiaiit  knight-at-arms,  and 
very  niueii  niorc  like  an  improving  landlord.  He  had  turned 
a  couple  of  hundred  acres  or  so  of  park  and  gardens  to  good 
accoiint;  grew  ail  that  was  wantcd  for  the  stables  and  the 
servants,  and  bought  no  firewood.  Tlianks  to  the  strictest 
econoni}',  the  young  Countess  recovered  a  sufficient  fortune 
by  the  tinie  she  came  of  âge.  Her  surplus  income  was  in- 
vested  in  the  Funds.  In  1798  the  heiress  derived  an  income 
of  twenty  thousand  francs  froni  government  securities,  on 
which,  truth  to  tell,  the  interest  was  overdue,  and  twelve 
hundred  francs  from  Cinq-Cygne,  for  the  rent  had  been 
notably  raised  when  the  lease  was  renewed. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Hauteserre  had  gone  to  live  in 
the  countr}'  on  an  annuity  of  three  thousand  francs  in  the 
Tontine  Lafarge.  They  could  not  afford  to  live  anywhere 
else  on  the  scanty  remains  of  their  fortune,  so  they  lived  on 
at  Cinq-C3'gnc,  and  Laurence's  first  act  on  coming  of  âge  had 
been  to  give  them  possession  of  one  wing  of  the  house  for 
their  lifetime.  The  d'Hauteserres  were  as  penurious  for  their 
ward  as  they  were  for  themselves.  Every  year  they  put  by  a 
thousand  crowns  for  their  two  sons.  The  heiress  lived  on 
poor  fare.  The  total  annual  expenditure  of  Cinq-Cygne  did 
not  exceed  five  thousand  francs.  But  Laurence  never  went 
into  détails,  and  felt  quite  satisfied  with  everything.  And  her 
guardian  and  his  wife  unconsciously  fell  under  the  influence 
of  a  character  which  made  itself  felt  even  in  the  smallest 
trifies,  and  ended  by  admiring  the  girl  whom  they  had  known 
as  a  child.  A  thing  that  happens  seldom  enough.  But  in 
Laurence's  manner,  in  her  guttural  voice,  in  her  imperious 
glance,  there  was  that  indescribable  something,  that  inex- 
plicable power,  which  never  fails  to  inspire  awe;  even  when 
it  is  only  the  appearance  of  power;  for  in  a  fool  vacuity  is 
very  easily  mistaken  for  depth,  as  depth  is  beyond  the  com- 
préhension of  the  ordinary  mind.  For  which  reasons  many 
people  admire  anything  that  they  do  not  understand. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Hauteserre  were  impressed  by  the 
young  Countess'  habit  of   silence  and   her  untamed  ways; 
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they  were  ahvays  expecting  somethiug  great  of  her.  And 
aristocrat  though  she  was,  Laurence  had  won  great  respect 
from  the  peasants,  for  her  discriminating  kindness  to  them, 
and  the  fact  that  she  was  not  to  be  deceived.  lier  name, 
her  sex,  her  misfortunes,  and  her  unusual  life  ail  combined 
to  give  her  an  ascendency  over  the  people  in  the  valley. 
Sometimes  she  set  out,  taking  Gothard  with  her,  and  was 
absent  ail  day  or  even  for  two  days  together;  yet  neither 
Monsieur  nor  Madame  d'Hauteserre  asked  her  why  she  had 
gone  away.  Laurence  (it  must  be  borne  in  mind)  had  noth- 
ing  singular  about  her.  The  masculine  nature  was  hidden 
beneath  the  most  féminine  and  apparently  délicate  form. 
She  had  an  extremely  tender  heart,  but  there  was  virile  reso- 
lution and  stoical  fortitude  in  her  head.  Her  clear-sighted 
eyes  had  not  learned  to  shed  tears.  And  no  one  could  hâve 
imagined  of  that  slender  white  wrist,  with  its  faint  tracery 
of  blue  veins,  that  it  could  outweary  the  arm  of  the  most 
seasoned  horseman;  or  that  her  hand,  so  soft  and  flexible 
as  it  was,  could  manage  a  pistol  or  a  fowling-piece  with  the 
vigor  of  a  practised  sportsman.  Out  of  doors  and  on  horse- 
back,  Laurence's  dress  difîered  in  no  wa}'^  from  that  of  other 
women;  she  wore  a  black  handkerchief  knotted  about  her 
white  throat,  a  coquettish  little  beaver  hat  and  green  veil, 
so  that  her  complexion,  délicate  though  it  was,  had  never 
suffered  from  her  long  rides  in  the  open  air. 

TJnder  the  Directory  and  the  Consulate,  Laurence  might 
do  as  she  pleased  and  no  one  gave  her  a  thought.  But  when 
the  Government  became  more  settled,  the  newly  constituted 
authorities,  the  Prefect  of  the  Aube,  Malin's  friends,  and 
Malin  himself,  ail  tried  to  discrédit  her. 

Laurence's  whole  mind  was  engrossed  by  schemes  for  over- 
turning  Bonaparte.  Bonaparte's  ambition  and  triumph  had 
wrought  a  kind  of  frenzy  in  her,  but  it  was  a  frenzy  of  a  cool 
and  calculating  kind. 

In  the  depths  of  her  valley,  in  the  heart  of  the  forest, 
her  eyes  were  always  fixed  upon  her  purpose  with  a  dread- 
ful  fixity  of  gaze;  she,  the  unknown,  obscure  enemy,  of  the 
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man  who  stood  in  the  full  light  of  glor}-,  thought  sometiraes 
of  slayiug  him  in  thc  grounds  of  Malmaison  or  St.  Cloud. 
This  purpose  of  hers  would  be  in  itself  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion  of  lier  out-door  life  and  habits;  but  aftcr  thc  Pcace  of 
Amiens  she  luid  bcen  initiaiod  into  a  conspiracy,  a  plot  set 
on  foot  by  jnon  who  thought  to  turn  the  18tli  Brumaire 
against  the  First  Consul.  Since  that  timc  Laurence  had 
brought  lier  whole  strength  and  the  whole  force  of  hâte  in 
hcr  to  bear  upon  a  vast  and  well-contrived  schcnic  for  striking 
down  Bonaparte.  This  was  to  be  operated  froni  without  by 
the  mighty  coalition  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  which 
as  Empcror  hc  defeated  at  Austerlitz;  and  from  within  by 
another  coalition  of  mon  belonging  to  thc  most  hostile  parties 
now  unitod  by  a  eonmion  hâte.  Many  of  thèse,  like  Laurence, 
meditated  the  dcath  of  the  First  Consul,  and  were  not  afraid 
of  the  Word  assassination. 

At  this  moment,  therefore,  a  girl,  so  fragile  in  appearance, 
so  strong  for  those  who  really  knew  her,  was  a  faithful  and 
sure  guide  for  the  nobles  who  came  to  and  fro  between  France 
and  Germany  to  take  part  in  this  attack.  Fouché  was  using 
this  co-operation  of  émigrés  beyond  the  Ehine  as  the  basis 
of  his  scheme  for  entangling  the  Duc  d'Enghien  in  the  plot; 
and  the  présence  of  that  Prince  in  the  territory  of  Baden, 
so  close  to  Strasburg  and  the  frontier,  afterwards  gave  weight 
to  the  suspicion.  The  great  question,  whether  the  Prince 
really  had  cognizance  of  the  plot,  and  intended  to  enter 
France  in  case  of  success,  is  one  of  the  secrets  on  which  the 
Bourbon  Princes  bave  chosen  to  keep  absolute  silence.  Grad- 
ually,  as  the  story  of  the  time  becomes  ancient  history,  it  will 
strike  the  impartial  historian  that  it  was  imprudent,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  in  the  Prince,  to  come  so  near  the  frontier  at 
a  time  when  a  vast  conspiracy  was  just  about  to  break  ont, 
especially  as  the  fact  was  certainly  known  to  the  whole  royal 
family. 

In  every  least  thing  involving  the  conspiracy,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cinq-Cygne  displaycd  the  same  prudence  which  Malin 
showed  when  he  brought  Grévin  into  the  open  air  for  his 
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interview.  She  reccived  emissaries,  and  conferred  with  them 
on  the  outskirts  of  thc  Forest  of  Xodesme,  or  at  a  place 
between  Sézanno  and  Brienne,  beyond  the  valley  of  Cinq- 
Cj'gne.  She  often  rode  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  at  a 
stretch  with  Gothard,  and  came  back  to  Cinq-Cygne  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  weariness  or  praoccupation  on  hcr  fresh 
face.  AVhen  Gothard  was  nine  years  old,  she  had  read  in  his 
eyes  the  ingenuous  admiration  that  children  feel  for  anything 
extraordinary.  She  took  the  little  cowherd  for  lier  squirc, 
and  taiight  him  to  rub  down  a  horse  as  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly  as  any  English  groom.  Seeing  the  boy's  willingness, 
intelligence,  and  disinterestedncss,  she  made  trial  of  his 
dévotion,  and  found  not  onl}^  quick-wittedness  but  nobleness 
of  natnre  in  him.  He  had  no  thought  of  reward.  She  set 
herself  to  cultivate  a  nature  so  young  as  yet.  She  was  kind 
to  him,  as  a  great  lady  is  kind;  attaching  him  to  herself,  by 
attaching  herself  to  him;  polishing  a  half-wild  character, 
while  leaving  it  ail  its  sap  and  simplicity.  And  then,  when  she 
had  sufficiently  proved  the  almost  dog-like  faithfulness  that 
she  had  nurtured,  Gothard  became  her  ingénions  and  in- 
genuous confederate.  Nobody  could  suspect  the  little  peasant 
boy;  he  went  several  times  from  Cinq-Cygne  to  Nancy,  and 
nobody  knew  that  he  had  been  from  home. 

Gothard  practised  every  shift  and  stratagem  known  to 
spies.  The  excessive  suspicion  inculcated  by  his  mistress  was 
by  no  means  foreign  to  his  nature.  With  a  woman's  wit,  a 
child's  innocence,  and  the  continuai  mental  alertness  of  a 
conspirator,  he  hid  thèse  remarkablc  qualities  under  a  coun- 
tryman's  torpor  and  unfathomable  ignorance.  The  little 
man,  to  ail  appearance,  was  a  clumsy,  harmless  rustic;  but 
put  him  at  his  work,  he  was  agile  as  a  fish  and  slippery  as  an 
eel.  Like  a  dog,  he  could  understand  a  glance,  and  read 
thought  by  instinct.  With  his  round,  red,  good-natured, 
homely  face,  his  sleepy  brown  eyes,  his  hair  eut  in  the  peasant 
fashion,  his  childish  dress,  and  his  very  slow  growth,  he  still 
looked  like  a  little  boy  of  ten. 

MM.  d'Hauteserre  and  Simeuse,  with  several  other  émigrés. 
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had  corne  by  way  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  into  Champagne, 
protected  by  their  cousin  Laurence,  who  had  watched  over 
them  ail  the  way  from  Strasbourg  to  Bar-sur- Aube.  Another 
and  no  less  adventurous  band  of  conspirators  had  landed 
nieanwhile  under  the  cliffs  of  Norniandy.  The  d'IIauteserres 
and  Simeuses,  disguised  as  laborers,  had  corne  on  foot  from 
l'orest  to  forest,  guided  from  place  to  place  by  helpers  chosen 
by  Laurence  herself.  During  the  past  three  months  she  had 
found  out  the  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  among 
those  least  liable  to  suspicion.  The  émigrés  slept  ail  day  and 
marched  at  night.  Each  one  had  brought  two  devoted 
soldiers;  one  of  thèse  was  sent  on  ahead,  and  another  left 
behind  to  cover  the  retreat  in  case  of  disaster.  Thanks  to 
thèse  military  dispositions,  the  dear  detachment  had  reached 
the  Forest  of  Nodesme,  their  trysting-place,  in  safety,  An- 
other band  of  twenty-seven  gentlemen  came  at  the  same  time 
by  way  of  Switzerland  and  Burgundy,  taking  similar  pré- 
cautions. Altogether  M.  de  Rivière  eounted  upon  five  hun- 
dred  men,  one  hundred  of  them  being  young  nobles,  the 
olficers  of  the  devoted  band. 

MM.  de  Polignac  and  Rivière,  whose  behavior  as  leaders 
was  extremely  remarkable,  kept  the  number  of  their  accom- 
plices  a  profound  secret;  their  nanies  were  never  known.  It 
may,  however,  be  said  to-day,  after  the  révélations  that  were 
made  during  the  Restoration,  that  Bonaparte  no  more  sus- 
pected  the  full  extent  of  the  risk  that  he  ran  in  those  days, 
than  England  imagined  the  péril  with  which  she  was  threat- 
ened  by  the  camp  at  Boulogne;  and  yet,  at  no  time  was  the 
police  System  more  intelligently  and  etficiently  worked.  At 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  this  story,  one  of  the  poltroons 
that  will  always  be  found  in  every  conspiracy  which  is  not 
confined  to  a  little  band  of  strong  spirits,  a  single  eonspirator 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  death  gave  information, 
luckily  insufficient  as  to  the  extent,  but  précise  enough  as 
to  the  objects  of  the  attempt.  For  which  reason  the  police, 
as  Malin  had  told  Grévin,  had  left  the  conspirators  at  liberty 
while  they  watched  them  closely  so  as  to  foUow  up  ail  the 
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riniiifications  of  thc  plot.  Still  thc  hiind  of  tlie  Government 
had  becn  in  sonio  sort  forcod  by  (Icorges  Cadoudal,  an  en- 
ergetic  leader  who  took  eounsel  with  no  one  but  hiinself,  and 
lay  in  liiding  in  Paris  with  twenty-five  Chouans,  ready  to 
attack  the  First  Consul. 

Love  and  hâte  wcre  blended  in  Ijiuironce's  thoughts.  To 
make  an  end  of  Bonaparte,  and  to  bring  baek  the  Bourbons, — 
what  was  this  but  to  regain  Gondreville  and  to  make  her 
cousins'  fortune?  Those  two  opposite  feelings  are  sufficient 
to  bring  out  ail  the  powers  of  the  soûl  and  ail  the  forces  of 
11  fe,  especially  at  the  âge  of  three  and  twenty.  Ne  ver  before 
had  Laurence  looked  so  beautiful  to  the  folk  at  Cinq-Cygne 
as  she  had  done  of  late  during  the  past  two  months.  There 
was  a  red  color  in  her  cheeks;  hope,  at  some  moments,  lent 
pride  to  her  brows;  and  when  the  Gazette  was  read  aloud  of 
an  evening,  and  they  heard  the  First  Consul's  conservative 
policy  therein  set  forth,  she  would  lower  lier  eyes  lest  any 
one  should  see  lier  conviction  that  the  fall  of  Bonaparte  was 
at  hand. 

Nobody  at  the  Château  suspected,  therefore,  that  the 
Countess  had  seen  her  cousins  on  the  previous  night.  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  d'Hauteserre's  two  sons  had  slept  in  the 
Countess'  own  room,  beneath  the  same  roof  with  their  father 
and  mother;  for  Laurence,  by  way  of  précaution,  admitted 
the  two  d'Hauteserres  between  one  and  two  in  the  morning, 
and  went  to  join  her  cousins,  the  Simeuses,  in  the  forest, 
where  they  lay  hidden  in  a  deserted  woodman's  hut.  She  felt 
so  sure  of  meeting  them  again  that  she  showed  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  joy,  nor  was  there  a  trace  of  excitement  or 
suspense  in  her  manner  ;  in  short,  she  had  contrived  to  efface 
the  expression  of  the  pleasure  she  had  felt.  She  was  quite 
impassive.  Catherine,  her  foster-mother's  pretty  daughter, 
and  Gothard  were  both  in  the  secret,  and  followed  their  mis- 
tress'  example.  Catherine  was  nineteen  years  old.  A  girl  of 
nineteen,  like  Gothard,  is  fanatical  in  her  dévotion;  she 
will  not  utter  a  word  with  the  knife  at  her  throat.  And  as 
for  Gothard,  the  rack  would  not  hâve  drawn  a  syllable  from 
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him,  aflcr  a  bivalh  nf  the  scent  tliat  elung  about  the  Countess' 
dress  and  hair. 

While  Marthe  was  gliding  along  like  a  shadow  towards  the 
gap  of  whicli  Michu  spoke  wlioii  he  warned  lier  that  danger 
was  nigh  at  hand,  tlie  scène  in  the  drawing-room  at  Cinq- 
Cygne  was  as  peacefui  as  could  be.  The  family  were  so  far 
from  suspecting  that  a  storm  was  about  to  burst,  that  any 
one  who  had  known  their  true  position  must  hâve  felt  sorry 
for  them.  A  fire  was  bhizing  on  the  great  hearth  beneatli 
the  pier-ghiss  on  the  wall  where  the  shepherdesses  in  paniers 
were  dancing — such  a  fire  as  yoii  only  see  in  châteaux  in  a 
wooded  country.  And,  by  the  fireside,  in  a  great,  square, 
gilded  chair,  covered  with  handsonie  silk  damask,  lay  the 
young  Countess,  stretehed  at  full  length,  as  it  were,  in  com- 
plète exhaustion.  Slie  had  only  conie  in  at  six  o'clock,  after 
riding  as  far  as  the  Brie  district,  acting  as  scout  till  she  saw 
her  four  nobles  safely  to  the  lair  whence  they  were  to  make 
the  final  stage  to  Paris.  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Hauteserre 
had  almost  finished  dinner  when  she  came  in  ;  so,  famished  as 
she  was,  she  sat  down  to  table  in  her  mud-stained  riding- 
habit  and  thick  shoes,  and  when  dinner  was  over  she  felt  too 
tired  to  change  her  dress  after  ail  the  day's  fatigue.  Her 
beautiful  head,  with  its  thick,  bright  curls,  was  resting  on  the 
back  of  her  large,  low  chair;  her  feet  were  stretehed  out  on 
a  footstool,  the  splashes  of  mud  on  her  shoes  and  habit  were 
slowly  drying  in  the  warmth  of  the  fire.  Her  bat  and  gloves 
and  riding-whip  lay  on  the  console  table,  where  she  had 
thrown  them  down. 

Now  again  she  glanced  up  at  the  Boule  clock  between  the 
two  flowery  branched  candlesticks  on  the  mantel-shelf,  and 
wondered  whether  the  conspirators  were  in  bed  by  this  time; 
then  again  she  looked  at  the  card-table  drawn  up  to  the  fire; 
Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Hauteserre  were  playing  their  game 
of  boston  with  the  curé  of  Cinq-Cygne  and  bis  sister. 

Even  if  thèse  personages  had  not  been  embedded  in  the 
course  of  the  story  their  portraits  would  still  bave  this  merit, 
— they  give  an  idea  of  one  of  the  positions  taken  up  by  the 
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aristocracy  after  their  defeat  in  1793.  From  this  point  of 
view,  a  description  of  the  inmates  of  the  dravving-room  at 
Cinq-Cygne,  may  be  regarded  as  history  in  dressing-gown 
and  slippers. 

M.  d'Hauteserre,  a  tall,  spare,  sanguine  man,  aged  fifty- 
two,  enjoyed  robust  health,  and  might  bave  seemed  capable 
of  vigorous  action  if  it  bad  not  been  for  tbe  excessively  simple 
expression  of  his  big,  china-blue  eyes.  An  altogether  dis- 
proportionate  space  between  tbe  mouth  and  uose  in  a  coun- 
tenance  terminated  by  a  long,  peaked  cbin,  gave  to  tbat  gen- 
tleman an  appearance  of  meekness  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  his  character,  and  every  little  détail  of  his  appearance 
bore  ont  this  impression.  His  gray  hair,  for  instance,  felted 
by  the  pressure  of  the  hat  that  he  wore  almost  the  whole  day 
long,  looked  something  like  a  skull-cap,  completing  the  outline 
of  a  pear-shaped  head.  His  forehead,  deeply  wrinkled  by 
an  out-of-door  life  and  continuai  anxiety,  was  vacant  and 
expressionless.  A  hooked  nose  lent  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
trast  to  his  face  ;  but  the  only  signs  of  force  of  character  about 
him  were  to  be  found  in  the  bushy  eyebrows,  still  black  as 
ever,  and  a  high-colored  complexion.  Nor  was  this  a  mis- 
Icading  trait  ;  the  country  gentleman,  simple  and  mild-tem- 
pered  though  he  was,  held  to  his  monarchical  and  religions 
creeds,  and  nothing  A'wuld  bave  induced  him  to  change  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  If  he  had  been  arrested,  the  good,  easy 
man  would  hâve  made  no  résistance;  he  would  not  bave  fired 
on  the  representives  of  the  authority;  he  would  bave  trotted 
off  quite  meekly  to  the  scaffold.  He  would  bave  "emigrated" 
if  his  whole  income  had  not  consisted  of  an  annuity  of  three 
thousand  livres  ;  but  as  it  was,  he  submitted  to  the  government 
de  facto,  without  faltering  in  bis  attachment  to  the  royal 
family.  He  wished  to  see  the  Bourbons  once  more  upon  the 
throne,  but  he  would  bave  refused  to  compromise  himself  by 
taking  part  in  any  attempt  to  bring  them  back  again. 

M.  d'Hauteserre  belonged  to  that  section  of  the  Eoyalist 
party  which  could  never  forget  that  it  had  been  beaten  and 
robbed,  and  thenceforth  remained  mute,  frugal,  rancorous, 
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and  inert.  Incapable  alike  of  forswearing  their  principles 
or  of  making  any  sacrifice  for  them;  perfectiy  ready  to  bail 
triumpbant  royalty;  friends  of  priests  and  religion,  tbey 
made  up  tbeir  niinds  to  endure  ail  the  buffets  of  adverse 
fortune.  Thèse  folk  cannot  be  said  to  hold  opinions,  they 
are  merely  obdurate.  Action  is  tbe  sine  qua  non  of  a  political 
party.  M.  d'Hauteserre,  loyal  but  unintelligent,  close-fisted 
as  a  peasant,  yet  lofty  in  bis  manners;  bold  in  bis  wisbes, 
yet  discreet  in  words  and  actions,  turning  everytbing  to 
account  and  quite  ready  to  act  as  mayor  of  Cinq-Cygne,  was 
an  admirable  spécimen  of  bis  class.  He  was  one  of  those 
honorable  country  gentlemen  upon  whose  foreheads  God 
bas  legibly  written  the  word  "mite";  thèse  stayed  in  their 
manor-bouses  while  the  storms  of  the  Eevolution  passed 
over  their  beads,  emerging  under  the  Eestoration  rich  witli 
boarded  savings  and  proud  of  their  non-committal  attacb- 
ment,  only  to  return  to  their  estâtes  in  1830. 

M.  d'Hauteserre's  costume  was  the  expressive  husk  of  bis 
character;  bis  dress  portrayed  tbe  man  and  the  time  in  wliicb 
be  lived.  He  wore  the  nut-brown  greatcoat,  with  a  narrow 
collar,  brought  into  fasbion  by  the  last  Duke  of  Orléans  after 
bis  return  from  England;  a  kind  of  compromise  between  the 
bideous  popular  costume  and  the  graceful  overcoats  worn  by 
tbe  aristocracy.  A  velvet  waistcoat  with  flowered  stripes, 
something  after  tbe  pattern  familiarized  by  Eobespierre  and 
Saint-Just,  was  eut  low  enough  to  display  tbe  beginnings  of 
a  little  plaited  sbirt  frill.  He  had  not  discarded  the  old- 
fashioned  small  clothes,  but  tbey  were  made  of  coarse  blue 
cloth  fastened  with  steel  buckles.  Black  silk  stockings  clung 
to  tbe  outlines  of  a  pair  of  stag's  legs,  and  bis  beavy  shoes 
were  kept  in  place  by  black  cloth  gaiters.  His  throat  was 
enveloped  by  tbe  multitudious  folds  of  a  muslin  frock,  fas- 
tened by  a  gold  buckle.  Tbe  good  man  by  no  means  aimed 
at  expressing  bis  political  eclecticism  in  a  costume  in  which. 
peasant,  revolutionary,  and  aristocrat  were  nicely  blended; 
he  had  quite  innocently  bowed  to  circumstances. 

Madame  d'Hauteserre  was  a  woman  of  forty,  aged  by 
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émotion;  with  a  faded  face  that  seemed  always  to  be  posed 
for  a  portrait  ;  a  lace  cap  adorned  with  upstanding  satin  bows 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  solemnity  of  her  air.  She  still 
wore  powder  in  spite  of  her  dress  of  a  later  period;  a  white 
kerchief,  and  a  puce-colored  silk  gown  with  tight  sleeves 
and  a  very  full  skirt,  the  last  sober  costume  worn  by  Marie 
Antoinette.  Her  nose  was  pinched,  her  chin  pointed,  her  face 
almost  triangular,  but  she  continued  to  put  on  the  "sus- 
picion" of  rouge  which  lent  brightness  to  the  eyes  that  had 
shed  so  many  tears.  And  she  took  snuff,  omitting  none  of 
those  little  dainty  précautions  which  the  fine  ladies  of  a 
previous  âge  carried  to  the  point  of  affectation;  a  host  of 
small  observances  almost  amounting  to  a  rite,  and  ail  ex- 
plained  by  a  few  words — Madame  d'Hauteserre  had  pretty 
hands. 

A  Minorité  abbé,  Goujet  by  name,  a  friend  of  the  late 
Abbé  d'Hauteserre  and  tutor  of  the  two  Simeuses,  had  taken 
the  cure  of  Cinq-Cygne  for  his  retreat  for  the  past  two  years, 
out  of  friendship  for  the  d'Hauteserres  and  the  young  Count- 
ess.  Mademoiselle  Goujet,  his  sister,  rich  to  the  extent  of 
seven  hundred  francs  per  annum,  united  her  income  to  the 
curé's  slender  stipend,  and  kept  house  for  her  brother. 
Xeither  the  church  nor  the  parsonage  had  been  sold  because 
they  were  worth  so  little.  So  the  Abbé  Goujet  lodged  close 
by  the  château,  for  the  parsonage  garden  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  the  park  wall.  Twice  a  week,  he  and  his  sister  dined 
at  the  château,  and  every  evening  they  came  for  a  game  of 
cards  with  the  d'Hauteserres,  Laurence  did  not  know  a 
single  game. 

The  Abbé  Goujet  had  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  gentle,  win- 
ning  voice.  His  hair  was  white  ;  his  face,  too,  was  white  as 
an  old  woman's;  an  intelligent  forehead  and  a  pair  of  very 
keen  eyes  redeemed  his  almost  doll-like  countenance  from 
insipidity.  A  well-made  man  of  average  height,  he  continued 
to  wear  the  Frenchman's  black  eoat,  silver  buckles  at  his  knees 
and  on  his  shoes,  black  silk  stockings,  and  a  black  waistcoat 
with  white  bands,  which  gave  him  a  certain  grand  air,  while 
it  took  nothing  from  his  dignity. 
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The  abbé  (he  becaiiie  Bishop  of  Tro3'es  aftcr  the  Restora- 
tion)  liad  gained  a  considérable  insight  into  the  eharacters 
of  young  people  in  the  course  of  his  former  life;  he  had 
divined  Laurence's  greatness;  he  fully  appreciated  her, 
and  from  the  first  treated  the  young  girl  with  a  respectful 
déférence  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  give  her  an  inde- 
pendent  position  at  Cinq-Cygne;  the  austère  old  lady  and 
the  good  gentleman  gave  way  to  Laurence,  instead  of  requir- 
ing  obédience  of  her  in  the  usual  fashion.  For  the  past  six 
nionths  the  Abbé  Goujet  had  been  watching  Laurence  with 
that  genius  of  observation  peculiar  to  priests,  the  most 
perspicacious  of  ail  human  beiugs.  He  did  not  know  that  this 
girl  of  three  and  twenty  was  thinking  of  dethroning  Bona- 
parte, while  lier  fragile  fingers  were  twisting  the  loops  of 
braid  on  her  riding-habit;  still  he  thought  that  some  great 
purpose  was  fermenting  in  her  mind. 

Mademoiselle  Goujet  was  a  spinster  whose  portrait  can 
be  given  in  two  words  which  will  call  up  her  image  before 
the  least  Imaginative  mind.  She  was  a  woman  of  the  big, 
gawky  type.  She  knew  she  was  ugly.  She  was  the  first  to 
laugh  at  her  ugliness,  showing  as  she  laughed  a  set  of  long 
teeth  as  yellow  as  her  complexion  and  her  bony  hands. 
Mademoiselle  Goujet  was  unfailingly  cheerful  and  kind. 
She  wore  the  well-known  old-fashioned  jacket,  very  full  skirts, 
a  pocket  always  full  of  keys,  a  cap  trimmed  with  ribbons,  and 
a  false  front.  She  looked  like  a  woman  of  forty  long  before 
she  reached  that  âge,  but  she  made  up  for  it,  as  she  said,  by 
looking  very  much  the  same  for  twenty  years  together. 
Mademoiselle  Goujet  had  a  great  vénération  for  the  noblesse  ; 
she  knew  how  to  préserve  her  own  dignity  while  rendering 
to  noble  birth  its  dues  of  respect  and  homage. 

Their  society  was  very  welcome  to  Madame  d'IIauteserre  ; 
unlike  her  husband,  she  had  no  out-of-door  occupations,  nor 
had  she,  like  Laurence,  a  strong  hatred  to  brace  her  to  the 
endurance  of  a  lonely  existence.  Life  had  grown  in  some 
sort  bearable  during  the  past  six  years.  The  Catholic  Church 
had  been  re-established  ;  there  were  religions  duties  to  be 
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fulfilled  (and  thèse  vibrate  through  life  in  the  country  as 
they  never  do  anywhere  else).  The  First  ConsuFs  con- 
servât ive  action  reassured  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Haute- 
serre;  hitterly  they  had  been  able  to  correspond  with  their 
sons,  they  had  news  of  them  in  return,  They  need  no  longer 
tremble  for  their  children,  and  begged  them  to  make  appli- 
cation to  be  erascd  from  the  List  of  émigrés  and  to  come  back 
to  France.  The  Treasury  had  cleared  off  arrears  and 
punctually  continued  to  pay  dividends  quarter  by  quarter, 
60  that  the  d'Hauteserres  had  rather  more  than  their  annuity 
of  eight  thousand  francs.  Old  M.  d'Hauteserre  applauded 
bis  own  sagacity  and  foresight.  His  savings  for  his  ward, 
together  with  his  own  (some  twenty  thousand  francs)  had 
been  invested  in  the  Funds  before  the  18th  Brumaire  sent 
them  up,  as  ail  the  world  knows,  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
francs. 

For  years  Cinq-Cygne  remained  bare,  empty,  and  desolate, 
M.  d'Hauteserre  having  prudently  determined  to  make  no 
changes  so  long  as  the  Eevolutionary  commotion  lasted; 
but  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens  he  went  to  Troyes  to  buy  back 
some  relies  of  the  sack  of  the  two  mansions,  from  second-hand 
furniture  dealers.  Thanks  to  his  pains,  the  drawing-room 
had  been  furnished.  The  six  Windows  were  adorned  with 
handsome  curtains  of  white  silk  damask  with  a  green  flower 
pattern,  which  once  hung  in  the  Hôtel  Simeuse.  The  whole 
great  room  had  been  newly  wainscoted  with  panels,  each  one 
framed  in  strips  of  beading,  with  masks  by  way  of  ornament 
at  the  corners,  and  the  whole  was  painted  in  two  shades  of 
gray.  Varions  subjects,  in  the  gray  cameo  style  in  fashion 
under  Louis  XV.,  covered  the  frieze  panels  above  the  four 
doors;  and  the  good  man  had  found  gilded  console  tables 
at  Troyes,  as  well  as  a  suite  of  furniture  in  green  silk  damask, 
a  crystal  chandelier,  an  inlaid  card-table,  and  everything  that 
might  serve  to  restore  Cinq-Cygne. 

AU  the  furniture  of  the  château  had  been  plundered  in 
1792,  for  the  sack  of  the  town  houses  was  followed  by  a  sack 
in  the  valley.     Every  time  that  M.   d'Hauteserre  went  to 
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Troyes,  ho  came  back  again  with  sonie  few  relies  of  ancient 
splendor;  sonietiines  it  was  a  handsome  earpet,  likc  the  one 
which  covered  the  drawing-room  floor;  sometimes  it  was  a 
pièce  of  phite,  or  old  Dresden  or  Sèvres  china.  Six  months 
ago  he  had  ventured  to  dig  up  the  Cinq-Cygne  silver  plate, 
which  the  cook  had  buried  in  a  little  house  belonging  to  him, 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  straggling  suburbs  of  Troyes. 

This  faithful  servant,  Durieu  by  name,  and  his  wife,  had 
always  followed  their  young  mistress'  fortunes.  Durieu  was 
the  man-of-all-work  at  the  château,  and  his  wife  was  house- 
keeper.  Catherine's  sister  was  kitchen-maid,  and,  under 
Durieu's  training,  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  an  excellent  cook, 
An  old  gardencr  and  his  wife,  their  son,  a  day  laborer,  and 
their  daughter,  the  dairymaid,  completed  the  staff  of  servants 
at  the  château.  Six  months  since,  La  Durieu  had  secretly 
made  a  livery  in  the  Cinq-Cygne  colors  for  Gothard  and  the 
gardener's  son,  a  pièce  of  imprudence  for  which  the  old 
gentleman  scolded  her  soundly  ;  but  she  could  not  refuse  her- 
self  the  pleasure  of  having  dinner  served  almost  as  it  used 
to  be  in  old  timcs  at  the  feast  of  St.  Laurence,  mademoiselle's 
patron  saint.  As  for  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Hauteserre 
and  the  Durions,  this  slow,  difficult  progress  of  restoration 
was  the  joy  of  their  lives,  though  Laurence  used  to  smile  at 
what  she  called  childishness.  But  old  M.  d'Hauteserre  took 
no  less  thought  for  substantial  matters  ;  he  repaired  buildings  ; 
reconstructed  walls,  put  in  a  tree  wherever  there  was  a  chance 
for  it  to  grow,  and  made  every  inch  of  ground  yield  a  return. 
Wherefore  the  vallcy  of  Cinq-Cygne  rogarded  him  as  an 
oracle  in  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture.  He  contrived 
to  recover  a  hundred  acres  of  land  contested  but  not  sold, 
and  confounded  with  the  common  land  by  the  commune. 
Thèse  he  turned  into  artificial  pastures  for  the  cattle  of  the 
château,  planting  the  meadows  round  with  poplar  trees, 
which  had  sprung  up  to  admiration  in  six  years.  He  pur- 
posed  to  buy  back  more  land  by  and  by,  and  to  turn  the 
buildings  at  the  château  to  account  on  a  second  farm  which 
he  meant  to  raanage  himself. 
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So  for  the  last  two  ycars,  lifc  had  grown  almost  happy  at 
Cinq-Cygne.  M.  d'IIauteserre  was  up  and  out  at  sunrise, 
looking  after  his  men,  for  he  was  an  employer  of  labor  ail 
through  those  times.  He  came  in  to  breakfast,  and  after- 
wards  made  his  rounds  like  any  keeper  on  a  farmer's  nag; 
then  returning  to  dinner,  he  finished  off  his  day  with  boston. 
Every  one  at  the  château  had  his  or  lier  occupation;  life  in  a 
convent  was  not  more  regular.  Laurence  was  the  only  person 
who  brought  disturbance  into  it  by  lier  sudden  journeys  and 
absences  from  home;  lier  "ilights,"  as  Madame  d'Hauteserre 
called  them.  Nevcrthelcss  thcre  were  two  parties  at  Cinq- 
Cygne,  and  causes  of  dissension. 

In  the  first  place,  Durieu  and  his  wife  were  jealous  of 
Gothard  and  Catherine  who  lived  in  greater  intimacy  with 
their  young  mistress,  the  idol  of  the  household.  Then  the 
d'Hauteserres,  supported  by  Mademoiselle  Goujet  and  her 
brother,  were  anxious  tliat  their  sons  and  the  Simeuses  like- 
wise  should  return  to  sliare  the  happincss  of  this  pcaceful 
life,  instead  of  living  in  discomfort  abroad.  Laurence  de- 
nounced  this  compromise  as  infamous.  She  rcpresented  pure, 
implacable,  militant  Royalism.  The  four  old  people  had  no 
wish  to  see  prospects  of  a  happy  existence  any  longer  in 
jeopardy,  nor  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  little  nook  of  land  won 
back  from  the  torrent  déluge  of  the  Eevolution.  They  tried 
to  couvert  Laurence  to  their  truly  prudent  doctrines,  for 
they  saw  that  her  influence  countcd  for  a  good  deal  in  the 
opposition  made  by  the  émigrés  to  ail  proposais  for  a  return 
to  France.  The  guardians,  poor  things,  were  frightened  by 
their  ward's  superb  disdain.  They  were  afraid  that  she  was 
meditating  sonie  rash  deed,  and  they  were  not  mistaken. 

This  différence  of  opinion  in  the  family  had  fiashed  sud- 
denly  out  after  the  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine  in  the 
Rue  Saint  Nicaise,  the  first  Royalist  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  the  conqueror  of  Marengo,  after  his  refusai  to  treat  with 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  d'Hauteserres  thought  it  a 
fortunate  thing  that  Bonaparte  had  escaped  the  danger,  quite 
believing  that  Republicans  were  the  authors  of  the  outrage. 
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Laurence  shed  angry  tears  because  the  First  Consul  was 
saved.  Her  despair  got  the  bettcr  of  lier  habit  of  dissimula- 
tion; she  accused  God  of  betraying  the  son  of  St.  Louis. 

"Ah  !"  she  cried,  "/  would  hâve  succeeded  !"  Then  seeing 
the  unutterable  amazement  in  their  faces,  she  turned  to  the 
Abbé  Goujet.  "Hâve  we  not  a  right  to  make  use  of  ail 
possible  means  against  a  usurper?" 

"The  Church  has  been  impugned  and  severely  blamed  by 
the  philosophes,  my  child,  because  in  former  times  she  held 
tliat  it  was  justifiable  to  turn  a  usurper's  weapons  against 
himself;  and  in  thèse  days  the  Church  owes  so  much  to 
M.  le  Premier  Consul  that  she  cannot  but  protcct  and  guar- 
antee  him  froni  the  conséquences  of  a  maxim,  due  moreover 
to  the  Jesuits." 

"So  the  Church  forsakes  us!"  she  had  answered,  with  a 
dark  expression  in  lier  face 

From  that  day,  whenever  the  four  old  people  began  to  talk 
of  submission  to  Providence,  the  young  Countess  left  the 
room.  And  for  some  tinie  past  the  curé  (more  adroit  than 
the  guardian)  had  ceased  to  discuss  principles,  and  dwelt 
on  the  material  advantages  offered  by  the  consular  govern- 
ment;  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  converting  the  Countess, 
as  to  try  to  gain  light  upon  lier  projects  by  watching  the 
expression  of  her  eyes  at  unguarded  moments. 

Laurence  rode  abroad  more  than  ever.  Gothard's  fréquent 
absences  from  home,  Laurence's  préoccupation,  which  in  thèse 
last  days  rose  to  the  surface  and  appeared  on  her  face,  a 
whole  host  of  little  things  in  short,  which  could  not  escape 
observation  in  the  quiet,  peaceful  life  at  Cinq-Cygne,  and 
certainly  did  not  escape  the  anxious  eyes  of  the  d'Hauteserres, 
the  Abbé  Goujet,  and  the  Durieus, — ail  this  awakened  the 
fears  of  Koyalist  résignation.  But  nothing  seemed  to  come  of 
it;  the  most  perfect  serenity  prevailed  in  the  political  atmos- 
phère for  some  days,  and  the  little  household  in  the  château 
settled  down  into  peace  as  before.  Everybody  thought  that 
the  Countess'  passion  for  sport  accounted  for  her  wanderings. 

It  is  not  dillicult  to  imagine  the  deep  silence  that  prevailed 
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in  the  park  and  the  courtyards  and  ail  aboiit  the  château  of 
Cinq-Cygne  at  nine  oV'lock  at  night.  Everything  and  every 
one  was  so  liarmoniously  colored,  a  deep  peace  brooded  over  the 
household,  plenty  had  rcturned,  and  the  good  and  prudent 
country  gentleman  had  hopes  of  converting  his  ward  to  his 
théories  of  submission  by  a  continuance  of  happy  results. 
They  were  sitting  over  thcir  boston,  which  gamc  of  cards 
was  first  invented  in  honor  of  the  revolted  American  colonies  ; 
ail  the  terms  used  in  it  recalled  the  struggle  encouraged  by 
Louis  XVI.,  and  the  idea  of  independence  became  familiar 
to  Frenchmen  in  this  frivolous  manner.  But  while  the  play- 
ers scored  tlieir  "independences"  and  "misères,"  they  were 
watching  Laurence. 

Drowsiness  soon  overcame  her;  she  fell  asleep  with  an 
ironical  smile  hovering  on  her  lips.  Her  last  conscious 
thought  had  been  of  the  party  seated  so  quietly  at  the  card- 
table,  when  two  words  from  her,  telliug  the  d'Hauteserres 
that  their  sons  had  spent  the  previous  night  beneath  their 
roof,  would  hâve  struck  the  deepest  consternation  into  ail  four 
of  them.  What  girl  of  three  and  twenty  would  not  hâve  felt, 
as  Laurence  felt,  proud  to  shape  fate,  and  shared  the  faint 
stirrings  of  compassion  which  she  felt  for  those  so  far  beneath 
her? 

"She  is  asleep,"  said  the  abbé.  "I  hâve  never  seen  her 
look  so  tired." 

"Durieu  said  that  the  mare  was  almost  foundered,"  re- 
marked  Madame  d'Hauteserre  ;  "her  gun  had  not  been  used. 
The  cartridge  chamber  was  clean;  so  she  has  not  been  out 
shooting." 

"Fiddle-de-dee  !"  retumed  the  curé,  "that  amounts  to 
nothing." 

"Pooh  !"  cried  Mademoiselle  Goujet,  "when  I  was  three 
and  twenty  and  saw  that  I  was  doomed  to  be  an  old  maid, 
1  ran  about  and  tired  myself  very  much  more.  I  can  under- 
stand  that  the  Countess  may  go  about  the  country  without 
any  notion  of  shooting  game.  She  has  not  set  eyes  on  her 
cousins  for  twelve  years;  she  is  fond  of  them,  very  good; 
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in  her  place,  now,  if  I  were  young  and  pretty,  I  should  go 
straight  into  Germany.  And  perhaps  she  feels  attracted  to 
the  frontier,  poor,  dear  child." 

"Mademoiselle  G  ou  jet,  you  are  improper,"  said  the  curé 
smiling. 

"Why,  you  are  fidgeting  over  the  goings  and  comings  of 
a  girl  of  three  and  twenty,  and  I  explain  it,"  said  she. 

"Her  cousins  will  come  back.  She  will  be  rich,  and  she  will 
settle  down  in  the  end,"  old  d'IIautcserre  added. 

"God  send.  she  may,"  cried  old  Madame  d'Hauteserre, 
bringing  out  her  gold  snuf[-box.  (It  liad  seen  the  light  since 
Bonaparte  became  Consul  for  life.) 

"There  is  news  in  the  countryside,"  continued  old  d'Haute- 
serre,  addressing  the  curé.  "Malin  came  down  to  Gondrevillc 
yesterday  evening." 

"Malin?"  exclaimed  Laurence,  awakened  by  the  namc,  in 
spite  of  her  profound  slumber. 

"Yes,"  said  the  curé,  "but  he  is  going  back  again  to-uight, 
and  people  are  lost  in  conjecture  over  his  sudden  journey." 

"That  man  is  the  evil  genius  of  our  two  houses,"  said 
Laurence. 

She  had  been  dreaming  about  her  cousins  and  the  d'Haute- 
serres,  and  danger  had  threatened  them  in  her  dream.  Her 
beautiful  eyes  grew  wan  as  she  stared  before  her  and  thought 
of  the  périls  that  they  must  encounter  in  Paris.  She  rose 
abruptly  and  went  up  to  her  room,  the  chamber  of  honor, 
with  a  dressing-room  and  an  oratory  situated  in  the  tower 
nearest  the  forest. 

Soon  after  Laurence  left  the  drawing-room  the  dogs  began 
to  bark,  somebody  rang  the  bell  at  the  gâte,  and  Durieu  came 
in  consternation  to  announce,  "Hère  comes  the  mayor  !  This 
is  something  fresh  !" 

The  mayor,  one  Goulard,  had  once  been  one  of  the  late 
Marquis  de  Simeuse's  huntsmen.  Ile  used  to  come  occa- 
sionally  to  Cinq-Cygne,  and  the  d'Hauteserres  considered  it 
politic  to  treat  him  with  a  déférence  which  the  man  valued 
highly.     He   had   married   a   wealthy    tradeswoman    from 
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Troyes;  his  wife's  propcrty  lay  in  the  commune  of  Cinq- 
Cygne,  and  he  himsclf  had  added  to  it  by  investing  ail  his 
pavings  in  the  lands  of  a  rich  abbey.  Ile  and  his  wife  lived 
like  two  rats  in  a  cathcdral,  at  the  great  Abbey  of  Val-des- 
preux,  about  half  a  mile  away,  a  great  place  almost  as  stately 
as  Gondreville. 

"Goulard,  yoii  hâve  bcen  a  glutton  !"  Mademoiselle  said 
laiighing,  when  she  first  saw  him  at  the  château. 

The  mayor  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Eevolution,  and  the 
Countess  received  him  coldly;  but  always  felt  bound  by 
the  ties  of  respect  to  the  Cinq-Cygnes  and  the  Sinieuses,  and 
for  this  reason  he  shut  his  eyes  to  much  that  went  on  there. 
He  was  blind  to  the  portraits  of  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  An- 
toinette, the  Children  of  France,  Monsieur  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  de  Cazalès,  and  Charlotte  Corday,  which  adorned 
the  panels  of  the  dravving-room  ;  and  dcaf  to  wishes  for  the 
downfall  of  the  Ecpublic,  or  to  scofïing  at  the  expense  of  the 
Five  Directors  and  other  political  arrangements  of  those  days  ; 
and  this  he  ealled  "shutting  his  eyes."  Like  many  other  up- 
starts,  he  recovered  his  belief  in  the  old  familles  as  soon  as 
his  fortune  was  made;  he  wanted  to  connect  hiraself  with 
them,  and  this  position  of  afïairs  had  just  been  exploited  by 
the  two  personages  whom  Michu  had  so  promptly  recognized 
as  spies.  Corentin  and  Peyrade  had  made  a  survey  of  the 
district  before  they  went  to  Gondreville. 

The  worthy  described  as  the  depositary  of  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  police,  and  Corentin,  phœnix  of  spies,  were 
in  fact  employed  on  a  secret  mission.  Malin  was  not  mis- 
taken  when  he  assigned  a  double  part  to  that  pair  of  artists 
in  tragic  farce.  They  were  arms  under  the  direction  of  a 
head  which  should  perhaps  be  revealed  before  they  are  seen 
at  their  work. 

When  Bonaparte  became  First  Consul,  Fouché  was  the 
director-general  of  police.  The  Révolution  had  frankly  and 
with  reason  made  a  spécial  department  of  this  branch  of  the 
service,  but  when  Bonaparte  came  back  after  Marengo,  he 
created  a  préfecture  of  police,  installed  Dubois  as  prefect, 
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siimmoned  Fouché  to  thc  Council  of  State,  and  nominated 
Cochon  (of  the  Convention,  aftcrwards  Comte  de  Lapparent) 
as  Fouché's  successor.  Fouché  regarded  the  office  of  Minister 
of  Police  as  the  most  important  of  ail  in  a  government  which 
took  large  views,  and  followed  a  definite  political  programme; 
he  therefore  took  the  change  as  a  disgrâce,  or,  at  any  rate, 
as  a  sign  of  distrust.  Thcn  came  the  afl'air  of  the  infernal- 
machine  and  the  plot  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  history  ; 
and  Napoléon  rccognizcd  the  fact  that  no  man  could  bc  coin- 
pared  with  Fouché  in  fitness  for  his  office.  Yet,  later,  thc 
Emperor  took  alarm  at  the  talents  which  Fouché  displayed 
in  his  absence.  After  the  Walcheren  affair  he  madc  the 
Duke  of  Rovigo  his  Minister  of  Police,  and  appointed  the 
Duke  of  Otranto  to  bc  Governor  of  thc  lllyrian  Provinces, 
which  practically  meant  that  he  sent  him  into  exile. 

Fouché's  extraordinary  genius,  which  struck  a  kind  of 
dread  into  Napoléon,  did  not  become  apparent  ail  at  once. 
An  obscure  member  of  the  Convention,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable  and  misjudged  men  of  thc  time,  he  was  formed  in 
tempests.  Under  the  Directory  he  reached  an  élévation 
whence  profound  natures  can  see  the  future  by  judging  the 
past,  and  then  quite  suddenly,  as  a  médiocre  actor  sometimes 
attains  excellence  with  a  flash  of  inspiration,  he  gave  proofs 
of  his  skill  during  the  rapid  révolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire. 
Slowly  and  silently  this  pale-faced  créature — trained  in  mon- 
astic  dissumulation,  decp  in  the  confidence  of  the  Jacobin 
party,  to  which  he  belongcd,  and  possessed  of  the  secrets  of 
the  Royalists,  to  whom  he  went  over  at  the  last — had  studied 
men  and  affairs  and  the  interests  at  stake  in  the  political 
arena.  He  divined  Bonaparte's  secret  wishes  and  intentions, 
and  gave  him  uscful  advice  and  valuable  information.  He 
had  shown  himsclf  to  be  a  man  of  resource,  and  useful  to  the 
government  ;  and  he  was  satisfied  to  do  no  more.  He  had  no 
mind  to  make  a  complète  révélation  of  himself  ;  he  meant  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  affairs;  and  Napoleon's  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  him  gave  him  a  free  hand  in  politics.  The 
Emperor's  ingratitude,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  his  suspicion, 
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after  the  Walchereii  alïair,  throws  a  new  light  on  the  char- 
acter  of  the  man  ;  unfortunately  for  himself  he  was  no  grand 
seigneur,  and  he  modeled  his  conduct  iipon  that  of  the  Prince 
de  Talleyrand. 

At  this  particular  moment,  not  one  of  his  former  or  présent 
colleagucs  suspceted  the  extent  of  his  geniiis,a  purely  adminis- 
trative, essentially  departmental  genius,  accurate  in  ail  fore- 
casts,  and  sagacious  beyond  belicf.  Any  impartial  historian 
must  see,  at  this  distance  of  time,  that  Napoleon's  prodigious 
egoism  was  one  of  the  many  causes  which  brought  about  his 
downfall,  a  cruel  expiation  of  his  errors.  In  that  suspicions 
sovereign,  thcre  was  a  certain  jealousy  of  his  new-born  power, 
a  jealousy  which  influenced  ail  his  actions  at  least  as  strongly 
as  his  private  dislike  of  that  group  of  able  men  (a  valuable 
legacy  left  him  by  the  Révolution)  of  whom  he  might  hâve 
formed  a  cabinet  to  be  the  depositary  of  his  thoughts.  Others, 
beside  Talleyrand  and  Fouché,  aroused  his  suspicions.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  a  usurper  that  he  is  bound  to  hâve  two  sep- 
arate  sets  of  enemies,  those  who  gave  him  his  crown,  and  those 
from  whom  he  took  it.  Napoléon  never  wholly  won  sover- 
eignty  over  the  men  who  had  been  at  first  his  superiors  and 
afterwards  his  equals;  nor,  again,  over  sticklers  for  the  right- 
ful  succession.  Nobody  felt  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  was 
binding. 

Malin  was  a  mediocrity;  he  was  quite  incapable  of  apprc- 
ciating  Fouché's  dark  genius;  he  did  not  distrust  that  quick 
comprehensive  glance.  So  he  singed  himself  like  a  motli  in 
the  candie  flame.  He  went  to  Fouché  to  ask  him  in  con- 
fidence to  send  some  agents  of  police  to  Gondre ville.  He  had 
hopes,  he  said,  of  throwing  a  light  on  the  plot.  Fouché  was 
very  careful  not  to  startle  his  friend  by  putting  any  question 
to  him,  but  he  asked  himself  why  Malin  was  going  to  Gondre- 
ville,  and  how  it  was  that  he  did  not  communicate  any  infor- 
mation that  he  happened  to  hâve  at  once  in  Paris.  The  ex- 
oratorian,  nurtured  in  dissimulation,  and  well  aware  that 
many  members  of  the  Convention  were  playing  a  double 
part,  said  to  himself: 
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"Ilow  cornes  it  that  Malin  knows  something,  when  we  as 
yet  know  next  to  nothing?" 

Naturally,  Foiiché  concluded  that  Malin  was  either  impli- 
catcd  alivady  or  had  designs  of  his  own;  but  lie  was  very 
careful  to  say  nothing  to  the  First  Consul.  Ile  preferred  not 
to  ruin  Malin,  but  to  make  a  tool  of  him.  This  was  Fouché's 
way.  Most  of  the  secrets  that  he  discovered  lie  kept  to  him- 
sclf  ;  he  husbanded  his  power  over  people,  and  his  power  was 
even  grcater  than  Bonaparte's.  This  duplicity  was  one  of 
Napoleon's  grievanees  against  his  Minister. 

Fouché  knew  that  Malin  had  gained  his  estate  at  Gondre- 
ville  by  rascality;  he  knew,  too,  that  Malin  was  obliged  to 
keep  on  the  watch  for  the  Siraeuses.  The  Simeuses  were 
serving  in  the  Army  of  Condé,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq- 
Cygne  was  their  cousin.  They  might  very  likely  be  some- 
where  in  the  neighborhood  ;  possibly,  also,  they  were  involved 
in  the  plot;  and,  if  this  were  so,  the  House  of  Condé,  to  which 
they  were  devoted,  was  certainly  likewise  involved.  Alto- 
gether,  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  Fouché  held  it  important  to 
gain  light  upon  this  very  obscure  corner  of  the  conspiracy 
of  1803. 

Ail  thèse  considérations  Fouché  saw  with  swift  lucidity  of 
compréhension.  But  the  relation  in  which  Malin  and  Talley- 
rand stood  to  one  another  obliged  him  to  proceed  with 
the  ntmost  circumspection,  and  therefore  he  wished  to 
bave  the  most  complète  information  as  to  the  interior  of  the 
château  of  Gondreville.  Corentin  was  wholly  in  Fouché's 
interest,  just  as  M.  de  la  Besnardière  was  attached  to  Talley- 
rand, Gentz  to  Metternich,  Dundas  to  Pitt,  Duroc  to  Napo- 
léon, or  Chavigny  to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  And  Corentin 
was  not  merely  Fouché's  adviser,  he  was  his  familiar,  his 
âme  damnée,  a  Tristan  in  secret  to  a  Louis  XI.  on  a  small 
scale.  It  was  therefore  material  that  Fouché  should  leave 
him  in  the  police  department,  so  as  to  hâve  an  eye  and  a  hand 
there.  People  said  that  the  young  fellow  was  related  in  some 
way  to  Fouché;  that  he  was  one  of  those  connections  which 
are  never  acknowledged  ;  for  Corentin's  services  were  always 
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lavishly  rewarded.  Corentin  had  made  a  friend  of  Peyrade, 
a  pupil  trained  by  the  last  of  the  lieutenants  of  police;  still 
he  had  secrets  even  from  Peyrade.  Fouché's  orders  to  Co- 
rentin had  been  to  explore  the  château  at  Gondreville,  to  hâve 
the  whole  place  mapped  out  in  his  memory,  and  to  discover 
every  possible  hiding-place. 

"We  may  perhaps  be  obliged  to  go  there  again,"  he  had 
snid,  exactly  as  Napoléon  told  his  lieutenants  to  make 
a  careful  survey  of  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  on  which  he  ex- 
pected  to  fall  back. 

It  was  Corentin's  task,  besides,  to  make  a  study  of  Malin's 
behavior.  He  was  to  ascertain  the  man's  influence  in  the 
district  and  to  notice  the  kind  of  men  in  his  employ.  Fouché 
felt  quite  certain  that  the  Simeuses  were  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  by  playing  the  spy  discreetly  upon  two 
officers  in  high  favor  with  Condé,  Peyrade  and  Corentin 
might  gain  invaluable  light  upon  the  ramifications  of  the 
plot  beyond  the  Ehine.  In  any  case,  Corentin  had  money, 
authority,  and  men  sufficient  to  surround  Cinq-Cygne  and 
to  put  the  whole  district  between  the  Forest  of  Nodesme  and 
Paris,  under  the  surveillance  of  a  spy  System.  Fouché's 
in  junction,  however,  was  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution  ; 
they  were  not  to  make  the  domiciliary  visit  to  Cinq-Cygne 
unless  Malin  himself  gave  them  positive  information.  Finally, 
as  a  part  of  his  instructions  Fouché  had  given  Corentin  an 
account  of  the  inexplicable  personality  of  this  Malin  whom 
he  had  watched  for  three  years.  Corentin's  thought  was  in 
his  chief's  mind  at  the  same  time. 

"Malin  knows  about  this  conspiracy  !  .  .  .  But  who 
knows  whether  Fouché  is  not  in  it  too?"  he  added  within 
himself. 

Corentin  set  out  for  Troyes  before  Malin  started;  came  to 
an  understanding  with  the  commandant  of  gendarmerie; 
chose  out  the  most  intelligent  of  the  men  and  a  keen-witted 
captain  for  their  leader.  To  this  captain,  Corentin  gave  or- 
ders to  divide  his  men  in  four  groups  of  a  dozen,  and  to 
post  them  after  nightfall   at  four  différent  points  in   tlie 
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Valley  of  Cinq-Cygne.  Thèse  groups,  on  picket  duty,  were 
to  be  placed  sulliciently  far  apart,  for  fear  of  giving  the 
alarm,  and  gradually  to  close  in  till  they  formed  a  square 
about  the  château. 

When  Malin  went  out  for  his  conférence  with  Grévin,  he 
gave  Corentin  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  one  part  of  his 
mission.  And  when  the  State  Councillor  came  back  from  his 
interview  in  the  park,  he  stated  so  positively  that  the  Sinieuses 
and  the  d'Hanteserres  were  actually  in  the  neighborhood, 
that  Corentin  and  Peyrade  despatched  their  captain  on  his 
errand.  Very  luckily  for  the  gentlemen  in  hiding,  the  gen- 
darmes went  through  the  forest,  by  way  of  the  avenue,  while 
Michu  was  plying  Violette  the  spy  witli  drink. 

]\Ialin  had  begun  by  telling  Peyrade  and  Corentin  about 
the  trap  from  which  he  had  just  escaped.  The  two  men  from 
Paris,  thereupon,  related  the  incident  of  the  rifle.  Grévin 
sent  Violette  down  to  the  lodge  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
and  Corentin  asked  the  notary  to  take  his  friend  to  spend  the 
night  under  his  roof  in  the  little  town  of  Arcis,  for  greater 
security.  So  it  happened  that  while  Michu  was  galloping 
across  the  forest  to  Cinq-Cygne,  Peyrade  and  Corentin 
started  out  from  Gondreville  in  a  shabby  basket-chaise 
drawn  by  a  post-horse,  and  the  man  who  drove  them  was  the 
constable  of  gendarmerie  from  Arcis,  one  of  the  smartest  men 
in  the  force  ;  they  had  taken  him  on  the  particular  recommen- 
dation  of  the  commandant  at  Troyes. 

"The  best  way  of  getting  hold  of  them  is  to  give  them  warn- 
ing,"  Peyrade  remarked  to  Corentin.  "Then  when  they  are 
scared,  and  try  to  save  their  papers  or  to  fly,  we  will  drop  down 
on  them  like  a  thunderbolt.  When  the  ring  of  gendarmes 
closes  in  about  the  château,  we  shall  hâve  them  in  a  net.  We 
shall  get  them  ail  in  that  way." 

"You  might  send  the  mayor  to  warn  them,"  suggested  the 
constable.  "He  is  well  disposed  to  them  ;  he  does  not  wish 
them  harra.    They  will  not  suspect  him." 

Goulard  was  just  going  off  to  bed  when  Corentin  stopped 
the  chaise  in  a  little  wood,  and  went  alone  to  tell  him  (iu 
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confidence)  that  in  another  minute  or  two  a  government 
agent  would  require  him,  the  mayor,  to  give  his  assistance 
to  surround  Cinq-Cygne,  and  to  seize  MM.  de  Simeuse  and 
d'IIauteserre  at  the  château.  If  thèse  gentlemen  had  dis- 
appeared,  it  nnist  be  ascertained  whether  they  had  spent  the 
previous  night  there.  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne's  papers 
were  to  be  searched,  and  probably  the  whole  household  would 
be  put  under  arrest. 

"j\Iademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne  lias  interest  with  powerful 
persons,  no  doubt,"  continued  Corentin,  "for  my  secret  in- 
structions are  to  give  her  warning,  and  to  do  ail  that  I  can 
to  save  her,  without  committing  myself.  Once  on  the  spot, 
I  cannot  act  on  my  own  responsibility  ;  I  am  not  alone.  So 
hurry  où  to  the  château." 

A  visit  froni  the  mayor  in  the  middle  of  the  evening  was 
the  more  surprising  to  the  card-players  because  Goulard 
turned  a  perturbed  countenance  upon  them. 

"Where  is  the  Countess?"  he  inquired. 

"She  has  gone  to  bed,"  replied  Madame  d'Hauteserre. 

The  mayor  lent  an  incredulous  ear  to  the  sounds  above. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day,  Goulard?"  added 
Madame   d'Hautserre. 

Goulard  looked  around  upon  their  faces;  each  one  ex- 
pressed  that  complète  innocence  which  may  survive  to  any 
âge.  He  sank  into  the  utmost  depths  of  astonishment.  At 
sight  of  the  quiet,  harmless  game  of  boston  interrupted  by 
his  entrance,  the  suspicions  of  the  Paris  police  grew  utterly 
inconceivable. 

Laurence,  meanwhile,  in  her  oratory,  was  kneeling  in 
passionate  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  plot  !  She  prayed  to 
God  to  give  help  and  strength  to  Bonaparte's  murderers  ! 
The  fanatical  zeal  of  a  Harmodius,  a  Judith,  a  Jacques 
Clément,  an  Anckarstroem,  a  Charlotte  Corday,  a  Limoëlan 
inspired  a  pure  and  noble  maiden  soûl.  Catherine  was  turn- 
ing  back  the  sheets,  and  Gothard  was  closing  the  shutters  ;  so 
that  when  Marthe  Michu  llung  a  pebble  up  at  the  window: 
he  saw  her  at  once. 
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"Mademoiselle  !"  he  ealled,  at  sight  of  the  stranger, 
"somethiug  lias  happened." 

"Hush  !"  whispered  ^larthe,  "corne  and  speak  to  me." 

Gothard  was  down  and  out  in  the  garden  in  less  time  than 
a  bird  takes  to  fly  from  the  tree-top  to  the  ground. 

"The  gendarmerie  will  be  round  the  château  in  another 
minute.  ...  Go  and  saddle  Mademoiselle's  horse;  don't 
make  any  noise,  and  corne  round  through  the  gap  in  the  fosse 
between  the  stables  and  the  tower." 

Laurence  had  followed  Gothard,  and  stood  a  couple  of  paces 
away.    Marthe  quivered  at  sight  of  her. 

"What  is  it?"  Laurence  asked,  simply  and  without  a  sign 
of  discomposure. 

"The  plot  against  the  First  Consul  is  discovered,"  Marthe 
answered,  lowering  her  voice  for  the  Countess'  ear.  "My  hus- 
band  is  thinking  how  to  save  your  cousins.  He  sent  me  to 
ask  you  to  corne  to  speak  with  hira." 

Laurence  drew  back  a  step  or  two  and  looked  full  at  Marthe. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  asked. 

"Marthe  Michu." 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  want  with  me/'  Laurence  re- 
turned  coolly. 

"But  you  are  sending  them  to  their  death  !  for  the 
Simeuses'  sake,  corne  !'  cried  Marthe,  falling  on  her  knees 
and  holding  out  her  hands  entreatingly.  "Are  there  any 
papers  hère,  anything  that  can  compromise  you?  My  hus- 
band,  up  yonder  in  the  forest,  saw  the  rims  of  the  gendarmes' 
caps  and  the  barrels  of  their  guns." 

Gothard  had  begun  by  scrambling  into  the  loft.  He  saw 
the  glitter  of  laccd  uniforms,  and  heard  the  sound  of  horse 
hoofs  through  the  stillness.  He  dropped  down  into  the  stable 
and  saddled  his  mistress'  horse  ;  Catherine,  at  a  word  from 
him,  tied  the  animal's  feet  in  linen  bandages. 

"Where  must  I  go  ?"  asked  Laurence,  for  the  unmistakable 
ring  of  truth  in  the  words  and  the  expression  of  Marthe's  face 
had  struck  her  forcibly. 

"Through  the  gap,"  said  Marthe,  hurrying  her  along. 
5 
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*'That  noble  nian  of  mine  is  there.  You  shall  learn  what  a 
Judas  is  worth." 

Catherine  ran  into  the  drawing-room,  caught  up  lier  mis- 
tress'  gloves,  hat  and  veil  and  riding-whip,  and  went  ont 
again.  Catherine's  sudden  appearance  was  sueh  an  élo- 
quent commentary  on  the  mayor's  words  that  Madame 
d'Hauteserre  and  the  Abbé  Goujet,  exchanging  glanées,  read  a 
horrible  thought  in  each  other's  eyes.  "Good-bye  to  ail  our 
liappy  life  !  Laurence  is  plotting  against  the  Government  ; 
her  cousins  and  the  two  d'Hauteserres  are  lost,  and  it  is  her 
doing  !" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Madame  d'Hauteserre,  turn- 
ing  to  Goulard. 

"Why,  the  château  is  surrounded;  you  are  to  receive  a 
domiciliary  visit.  In  short,  if  your  sons  are  hère  in  the 
house,  help  to  save  them  and  the  Simeuses." 

"My  sons!"  cried  Madame  d'Hauteserre  in  bewilderment. 

"We  hâve  seen  nobody  hère,"  began  her  husband. 

"So  much  the  better  !"  returned  Goulard.  "But  I  am  too 
much  attached  to  the  family  of  Cinq-Cygne  and  the  Simeuses 
to  bear  to  see  any  misfortune  happen  to  them.  Mind  what 
I  say — if  you  hâve  any  compromising  papers " 

"Papers?"  repeated  old  M.  d'Hauteserre. 

"Yes;  if  there  are  any,  burn  them,"  returned  the  mayor. 
"I  will  go  and  keep  thèse  people  in  play." 

Goulard  had  a  mind  to  hold  with  the  Royalist  hare  and  to 
run  with  the  Eepublican  hounds.  He  went  out,  and  the  dogs 
began  to  bark  furiously. 

"It  is  too  late,"  said  the  curé;  "hère  they  are.  But  who 
is  going  to  tell  the  Countess?    Where  is  she?" 

"Catherine  did  nôt  corne  in  for  her  hat  and  gloves  and 
riding-whip  to  make  relies  of  them,"  remarked  Mademoiselle 
Goujet.  For  some  minutes  Goulard  tried  to  gain  time  by 
assuring  the  two  police  agents  that  the  people  in  the  château 
of  Cinq-Cygne  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter. 

Peyrade  laughed  in  his  face. 

"You  don't  know  those  folk,"  he  said,  and  with  that  the  pair 
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eutered  the  house.  At  sight  of  their  ominously  bland  coun- 
tenances  and  the  constable  from  Arcis  and  the  gendarme 
appearing  behind  them,  the  four  peaceable  boston  players 
felt  the  blood  freeze  in  their  veins.  They  stayed  in  their 
places,  appalled  by  such  a  display  of  force.  Half  a  score  of 
gendarmes  were  stationed  outside,  for  the  sound  of  horses 
pawing  the  ground  reached  them  across  the  lawn. 

"Every  one  is  hère  except  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne," 
remarked  Corentin. 

"But  she  is  asleep,  no  doubt,  in  her  own  room,"  said 
M.  d'Hauteserre. 

"Ladies,  corne  with  me,"  said  Corentin.  He  sprang  across 
the  antechamber  and  up  the  staircase,  Madame  d'Hauteserre 
and  Mademoiselle  Goujet  following  him.  Corentin  turned 
to  the  older  lady.  "Count  upon  me,"  he  whispered.  "I  am 
one  of  your  own  side.  I  sent  the  mayor  to  you  just  now.  Be- 
ware  of  my  colleague,  and  trust  me,  I  will  save  you  ail  !" 

"But  what  is  it  ?"  asked  Mademoiselle  Goujet. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  !  Do  you  not  see  that  ?" 
Corentin  replied. 

Madame  d'Hauteserre  fainted.  To  Mademoiselle  Goujet's 
great  surprise,  and  Corentin's  no  less  great  disappointment, 
Laurence's  room  was  empty,  Corentin  felt  sure  that  no 
créature  could  escape  out  of  the  park  or  the  château  into  the 
Valley.  Every  issue  was  guarded.  So  he  ordered  up  a 
gendarme  into  every  room,  instituted  a  thorough  search 
through  the  stables  and  outbuildings,  and  went  down  again 
to  the  drawing-room.  By  this  time,  Durieu,  his  wife,  and 
the  rest  of  the  household  had  rushed  thither  in  a  state  of 
terrifie  excitement.  Peyrade's  little  blue  eyes  scrutinized 
every  face,  he  was  the  one  cool  and  unmoved  spectator  of  the 
commotion. 

Corentin  came  down  alone,  for  Mademoiselle  Goujet  was 
atteuding  to  Madame  d'Hauteserre.  As  he  came  in,  they 
heard  the  sound  of  trampling  horses  and  the  wail  of  a  child. 
The  horses  came  through  the  gateway;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  gênerai  anxiety  and  terror,  the  constable  appeared,  push- 
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ing  Gothard,  -wliose  hands  were  ticd,  and  Catherine,  before 
the  agents  of  police. 

"Hère  are  sonie  prisoners/'  said  he.  "This  little  rascal 
was  on  horseback,  and  ran  away." 

"Idiot  !"  nuittered  Corentin,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
constable.  "Wli}'  didn't  you  let  theni  alone  ?  We  might  hâve 
found  ont  something  by  following  them." 

Gothard  had  decided  to  burst  into  tears  in  an  idiotie 
fashion.  Catherine's  expression  of  artless  innocence  set  the 
old  agent  of  police  meditating  profoundly.  Lenoirs  scholar 
compared  the  boy  and  girl;  he  had  already  made  a  close 
S(îrutiny  of  the  whole  party, — of  the  intelligent  curé,  who 
was  toying  with  the  counters  on  the  table,  of  the  bewildered 
servants,  and  the  Durieus.  M.  d'Hauteserre,  with  his  simple 
countenance,  he  took  for  a  very  deep  old  gentleman.  He 
went  across  to  Corentin  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "We  hâve 
not  to  do  with  fools." 

For  answer  Corentin  glanced  signifîcantly  at  the  card-table. 
"They  were  playing  at  boston,"  said  he;  "the  mistress  of  the 
house  was  going  to  bed;  they  hâve  been  taken  at  unawares; 
we  shall  hâve  them  fast  directly." 

A  gap  always  lias  its  uses  ;  there  was  never  a  gap  yet  with- 
out  a  reason  for  it.  Now  for  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
breach  between  the  stables  and  the  tower  that  they  call  Made- 
moiselle's  Tower  to  this  day.  At  one  time,  the  surface  water 
of  the  forest  had  been  drained  off  by  a  long  gully  into  the 
castle  nioat.  When  old  M.  d'Hauteserre  came  to  Cinq-Cygne, 
he  turned  the  gully  into  a  roadway  across  the  uncultivated 
lands  of  the  château,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  planting  out 
some  hundred  or  so  of  walnut  saplings  which  he  found  in  a 
plantation.  That  was  eleven  years  ago.  The  walnut  trees 
sinee  then  had  grown  tolerably  thick,  almost  overspreading 
the  lane  which  lay  six  feet  below  the  banks  on  either  side, 
and  ended  in  a  coppice  about  thirty  acres  in  extent, — a  récent 
purchase. 

When  every  one  was  at  home  at  the  château,  the  whole 
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household  preferred  the  short  eut  by  the  breach  in  the  fosse, 
to  the  longer  way  round  over  the  bridge  to  the  communal  road 
tiiat  followed  the  park  walls.  It  was  the  nearer  way  to  the 
farm  ;  so,  quite  unintentionally,  the  gap  was  enlarged  on  either 
side,  and  with  the  less  scruple  because  a  fosse  is  utterly  useless 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  M.  d'Hauteserrc  often  talked 
of  turning  it  to  account.  P^arth,  gravcl,  and  stones  were  con- 
tinually  pulled  down  froni  the  sides,  until  at  last  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  was  filled  in,  and  a  sort  of  causeway  raised  high 
and  dry  above  the  water,  which  only  covered  it  in  very  rainy 
^\eathe^.  Still,  in  spitc  of  this  dilapidation,  in  which  the 
Countess  herself  did  her  part,  the  place  was  so  stccp  that  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  take  a  horse  up  through  the  breach,  while  the 
climb  to  the  communal  road  was  more  difficult  still;  but  it 
would  seem  that  in  danger  a  horse  makes  bis  master's  thought 
his  own. 

While  the  Countess  was  hesitating  to  foUow  Marthe  and 
asking  for  explanations,  Michu,  watching  from  his  knoll, 
saw  the  moving  lines  of  gendarmes,  comprehended  the  spies' 
plan,  and  gave  ail  up  for  lost,  as  no  one  came.  A  picket  of 
gendarmes  followed  the  park  walls,  and  spread  themselves 
out  like  sentinels, — one  man  just  so  far  from  the  next  that 
he  could  see  him  and  hear  him  call.  Not  the  least  thing,  not 
the  faintest  rustle,  could  escape  them.  Michu,  lying  flat 
ou  his  stomach,  with  his  ear  close  to  the  ground,  calculated 
the  time  that  remained,  Indian  fashion,  by  the  loudness  of 
the  Sound. 

"I  bave  come  too  late  !"  he  said  to  himself.  "Violette  shall 
pay  for  this.  What  a  time  he  took  to  get  drunk  !  What  is 
to  be  done?" 

He  heard  another  picket  pass  through  the  iron  gâte.  Ap- 
parently  the  men  had  come  from  the  forest,  for  another  band 
came  to  join  them  by  w^ay  of  the  communal  road. 

"Five  or  six  minutes  still  left,"  he  thought.  And  at  that 
moment  the  Countess  appeared.  Michu's  strong  hands  caught 
her  and  dropped  her  into  the  shaded  lane.  "Go  straight 
ahead  !     Show  her  the  way  to  the  place  where  my  horse  is 
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standing,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  wife,  '^and  don't  forget 
that  gendarmes  hâve  ears." 

Danger  stinmlated  Miehu's  imagination.  At  sight  of  Cath- 
erine with  the  hat  and  gloves  and  riding-whip,  he  resolved 
to  outwit  the  gendarmes  as  he  had  outwittcd  Violette,  espe- 
cially  as  Gothard  came  up  just  then  with  the  mare;  the  boy 
had  forced  her  to  climb  the  gap  as  if  by  magie. 

"Bandages  on  the  mare* s  hoofs  !  I  could  kiss  you,"  he 
cried,  hugging  Gothard  in  his  arnis.  He  left  the  animal  to 
follow  her  mistress,  and  took  the  hat  and  gloves  aud  riding- 
whip. 

"You  hâve  your  wits  about  you,  you  will  understand  me," 
continued  lie.  "Force  your  horse  up  into  the  road.  Ride  bare- 
backed,  trail  the  gendarmes  after  you,  and  run  for  your  life 
towards  the  farm.  Just  draw  off  ail  this  picket  in  a  body," 
he  added,  waving  a  hand  in  the  direction  Gothard  was  to  take. 
Then  he  turned  to  Catherine. 

"As  for  you,  my  girl,  there  are  some  more  gendarmes 
coming  down  on  us  from  Gondreville.  Off  with  you  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  draw  the  picket  away  from  the  château 
into  the  forest.  In  fact,  manage  so  that  we  shall  hâve  no 
trouble  with  them  hère  in  the  hollow." 

Catherine  and  the  remarkable  child,  who  was  to  give  so 
many  proofs  of  intelligence  in  the  course  of  this  affair,  both 
executed  this  manœuvre  with  such  skill,  that  a  line  of 
gendarmes  on  either  side  believed  that  their  prey  was  escaping 
them. 

It  was  impossible  in  the  uncertain  moonlight  to  make  sure 
of  the  sex,  dress,  or  number  of  the  fugitives,  so  the  whole 
picket  was  soon  in  hot  pursuit  on  the  strength  of  the  fallacicus 
axiom  that  "any  one  who  runs  away  ought  to  be  stopped." 
The  folly  of  this  course  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  détective 
service  had  subsequently  been  pointed  out  to  the  constable 
by  Corentin  in  forcible  language;  but  Michu  had  reckoned 
rightly  upon  the  gendarmes'  instinct.  He  was  able  to  reach 
the  forest  some  seconds  after  the  Countess.  Marthe  had  led 
the  way  to  the  spot. 
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"Eun  back  to  thc  locîgc/'  Michu  said  to  his  wife.  "The 
forest  is  sure  to  be  guaided  by  the  Parisians;  it  is  not  safe  to 
stay  hère.    We  shall  want  ail  our  libcrty,  I  bave  no  doubt." 

Michu  untied  his  horse  as  he  spoke,  and  asked  the  Countess 
to  follow  hini. 

"I  shall  go  no  further,"  said  Laurence,  "unless  you  give  me 
some  plcdge  of  the  interest  that  you  take  in  me.  After  ail, 
you  are  Michu " 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  said  gently,  "two  words  will  explain 
the  part  I  am  playing.  I  ara  the  MM.  de  Simeuse's  trustée, 
ail  unknown  to  them.  I  took  my  instructions  from  my  lord, 
their  late  fatlicr,  and  their  dear  mother,  my  patroness.  So  I 
bave  played  the  part  of  rabid  Jacobin,  to  serve  my  young 
masters  ;  unluckily  I  began  the  game  too  late  ;  my  old  master 
and  mistress  I  could  not  save." 

Michu's  voice  faltered. 

"Since  the  young  gentlemen  fled,  I  bave  sent  them  the 
money  they  needed  to  live  as  befitted  their  rank." 

"Through  the  firm  of  Breintmayer,  at  Strasbourg?" 

"Yes,  mademoiselle,  Strasbourg  correspondents  of  M.  Girel 
of  Troyes.  M.  Girel  is  a  royalist,  but  to  save  his  property 
he  turned  Jacobin  as  I  did.  That  paper  which  your  farmer 
picked  up  one  evening  coming  out  of  Troyes,  referred  to  this 
business  ;  it  might  bave  got  us  both  into  trouble,  and  my  life 
vas  not  my  own  but  theirs.  Do  you  understand?  I  could 
not  get  possession  of  Gondreville.  They  would  hâve  wanted 
to  know  where  I  got  so  much  money,  and,  situated  as  I  was, 
they  might  as  well  hâve  eut  ray  throat.  I  preferred  to  wait 
and  buy  later  on;  but  the  scoundrel  Marion  was  acting  for 
that  other  scoundrel  Malin.  Gondreville  shall  go  back  to  its 
owners  ail  the  same.  That  is  my  afîair.  Four  hours  ago,  I 
had  Malin  at  the  end  of  my  rifle  ;  oh,  he  was  past  praying  for  ! 
Lord  !  once  he  was  dead,  there  would  be  a  compulsory  sale, 
and  you  could  buy  the  place.  If  anything  happened  to  me, 
my  wife  would  bave  brought  you  a  letter  that  would  bave 
given  you  the  means.  But  that  brigand  was  telling  his  crony 
Gré  vin  (another  of  the  scum  of  the  earth)  that  the  MM.  de 
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Simeuee  were  plotting  against  the  First  Consul,  that  they 
were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  be- 
tray  them  and  be  rid  of  them  so  as  to  own  Gondreville  in 
peace.  Now,  as  I  had  jiist  set  eyes  on  two  arrant  spies,  I  took 
the  charge  ont  of  my  rifle,  and  lost  no  tirae  over  coming  hère. 
I  thought  that  you  ought  to  know  where  and  how  the  young 
gentlemen  could  be  warned.    That  is  ail." 

"You  are  worthy  to  be  a  noble,"  said  Laurence,  holding 
out  her  hand.  Michu  niade  as  if  he  would  kneel  to  kiss  it, 
but  Laurence  stopped  him. 

"'Stand  up,  Michu,"  she  said,  and  something  in  her  tone 
and  look  made  him  as  happy  at  that  moment  as  he  had  been 
unhappy  for  twelve  years  past. 

"You  are  rewarding  me,"  he  said,  "as  if  I  had  done  ail 
that  I  hâve  yet  to  do.  Do  you  hear  those  gallows-purveyors  ? 
Come,  let  us  talk  somewhere  else." 

Michu  took  the  mare  by  the  bridle  and  helped  the  Countess 
te  mount. 

"Give  your  whole  mind  to  holding  on  tight,"  he  said,  "to 
using  the  whip,  and  steering  clear  of  the  branches  that  will 
sîash  you  across  the  face." 

For  half  an  hour  he  led  her  at  full  gallop  ;  they  turned  and 
twisted  and  went  round  and  about  to  eut  ofl^  the  trail  across 
the  glades,  till  they  reached  a  point  where  he  stopped. 

"I  hâve  no  idea  where  I  am,"  said  the  Countess,  looking 
about  her,  "though  I  know  the  forest  as  well  as  you  do." 

"We  are  right  in  the  middle  of  it,"  he  auswered.  "There 
are  two  gendarmes  after  us,  but  we  are  safe." 

The  picturesque  spot  to  which  the  bailiff  brought  Laurence 
was  to  play  such  a  momentous  part  in  the  lives  of  the  princi- 
pal characters  in  the  story  (Michu  included),  that  it  becomes 
the  chronicler's  duty  to  describe  it.  And  not  only  so,  the 
place  became  famous  in  the  judicial  calendar  of  the  Empire, 
as  shall  be  shown. 

The  Forest  of  ISTodesme  once  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  Xotre  Dame.  That  monastery,  seized,  sacked,  and  de- 
molished,  disappearcd  entirely;  neither  monks  nor  lands  re- 
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mained.  The  coveted  forest  became  a  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
counts  of  Champagne,  who  aftcrwards  pledged  it  and  allowed 
it  to  bc  sold.  In  the  course  of  six  hundred  years,  nature 
covered  the  ruins  over  with  her  luxuriant  mantle  of  lusty 
green,  hiding  them  so  effectually  that  nothing  but  a  tolerably 
low  mound  overshaded  by  tall  forest  trees  markcd  the  spot 
"where  one  of  the  finest  of  old  convents  once  had  stood.  A 
dense  thicket  surrounded  the  place,  and  since  1794  it  had 
pleased  Michu  to  plant  thorny  acacias  among  the  bushes. 
A  pool  below  the  mound  indicated  a  hidden  spring  which 
doubtless  determined  the  site  of  the  couvent  in  former  times. 
Nobody  but  the  owner  of  the  title-deeds  of  the  Forest  of 
Nodesme  could  hâve  traced  the  etymology  of  a  word  eight 
centuries  old,  or  discovered  that  there  had  been  a  monastery 
in  the  woods  in  days  of  yore. 

Just  as  the  first  mutterings  of  the  thunder  of  révolution 
were  heard,  a  lawsuit  obliged  the  Marquis  de  Simeuse  to  refer 
to  his  title-deeds.  Thèse  particulars  chanced  to  attract  his 
attention,  and  he  began  a  search  for  the  site  of  the  monastery. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  imagine  the  thought  he  must  hâve  had  in 
his  mind.  The  head  keeper,  knowing  the  forest  well,  assisted 
his  master  in  the  quest;  and  it  was  Michu's  woodcraft  which 
discovered  the  spot.  He  saw  that  there  were  five  principal 
roadways,  some  of  them  almost  undistinguishable  in  the 
forest;  and  he  noticed  that  they  ail  converged  at  this  point, 
near  the  mound  beside  the  pool.  In  former  times  they  must 
hâve  led  from  the  monastery  to  Troyes,  to  the  valley  of  Arcis, 
the  valley  of  Cinq-Cygne,  and  to  Bar-sur- Aube.  The  Marquis 
meant  to  make  excavations  in  the  mound,  but  he  could  not 
employ  natives  of  the  district  on  the  work,  and  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  idea.  But  the 
idea  that  the  mound  contained  hidden  treasure  or  the  founda- 
tions  of  the  abbey,  remained  in  Michu's  mind,  and  he  carried 
on  the  archgeological  investigations  by  himself.  Just  at  the 
level  of  the  pool,  between  two  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  one  bit 
of  steep  bank,  he  found  that  the  ground  rang  hollow  under 
foot.    Then  one  clear  night  he  brought  a  pickaxe  and  worked 
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till  hc  laid  bare  an  opening  into  a  cellar,  and  several  stone 
stcps. 

The  pool,  onl}'  thrce  feet  deep  at  the  most,  was  shaped  like 
a  spadc,  with  the  handlc  issuing  from  the  mound.  A  spring 
apparently  rose  in  the  artificial  rock  of  masonry,  filtered  away 
out  of  sight,  and  was  lost  in  the  vast  forcst.  AU  the  neglected 
Avood  paths,  ail  the  tracks  of  ancient  roads  and  forest  rides 
led  to  this  marshy  spot  with  its  fringe  of  waterside  trees, 
its  ashes,  willows,  and  alders.  The  water  seemed  to  be  stag- 
nant, but  it  was  always  running  under  the  broad-leaved  weeds 
and  cresscs;  for  the  wholc  green  surface  of  the  pool  was 
scarccly  distinguishable  from  its  margin  of  thick,  délicate 
grasses.  So  lonely  was  it  that  no  animal  save  the  wild  créat- 
ures came  to  feed  there.  The  mound  was  difficult  of  access; 
kecpers  and  sportsmen  were  fully  persuaded  that  nothing 
could  exist  below  the  marsh;  so  they  never  visited,  searched, 
or  sounded  that  part  of  the  forest  where  the  tallest  timber 
grew  under  Michu's  supervision  till  its  turn  should  come  to 
be  eut  down. 

At  the  back  of  this  cellar  there  was  a  clean,  dry,  and  whole- 
some  vaulted  cell,  built  of  freestone,  something  after  the 
manner  of  that  kind  of  conventual  dungeon  known  as  an 
in  pace.  The  spring  seemed  to  hâve  been  respected  in  the 
gênerai  démolition,  for  the  cistern  wall,  built  of  brick  and 
mortar  such  as  the  Eomans  used,  was  apparently  of  immense 
thickness;  to  which  cause  probably  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
place  and  the  good  condition  of  the  steps  were  due. 

Michu  covered  the  mouth  of  the  retreat  with  huge  stones, 
and  the  better  to  keep  the  secret  to  himself,  he  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  approach  the  place  by  way  of  the  pool,  but  to  climb 
the  wooded  mound  and  drop  down  from  above. 

When  the  two  fugitives  reached  the  spot  the  century-old 
trees  that  grew  on  the  mound  were  tipped  with  bright  silver 
by  the  moonlight  ;  it  played  over  the  stately  clusters  among  the 
glades  that  met  about  the  spot,  and  the  broad  or  narrow  wedges 
of  the  woodland  which  ended  sometimes  in  a  clump,  some- 
times  in  a  single  tree,    Your  eyes  were  drawn  irresistibly  to 
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the  glimpses  of  the  distance  down  some  curving  path,  by 
somc  black  wall  of  leaves  in  shadow,  or  along  a  sublime,  far- 
rcaching  vista  of  forest  trees.  The  light,  filtering  dowu 
through  the  branches  about  the  meeting  of  the  ways,  found 
the  still  water  out  of  sight  under  the  cresses  and  lily  leaves, 
and  lit  a  diamond  spark  hère  and  there.  The  croaking  of  the 
frogs  was  the  only  sound  that  troublcd  the  deep  silence  of 
this  fair  nook  of  forest,  where  the  wild  scents  stirred  thoughts 
of  freedom  in  the  soûl. 

"Are  we  really  safe?"  the  Countess  asked  Michu. 

"Yes,  mademoiselle.  But  we  hâve  each  of  us  something  to 
do.  Tie  up  the  horses  to  the  trees  on  the  top  of  the  bauk, 
and  muzzle  them  botli,"  he  added,  holding  out  his  neck  hand- 
kerchief  ;  "they  are  intelligent  créatures;  they  will  understand 
and  keep  quiet.  When  that  is  donc  jump  down  off  the  bank 
to  the  water's  edge  ;  take  care  not  to  catch  your  habit  against 
anything,  and  you  will  find  me  below.^' 

While  the  Countess  hid  the  horses,  and  tied  them  up,  and 
fastened  the  handkerchiefs  over  their  nostrils,  Michu  cleared 
away  the  stones  from  the  opening  into  the  cellar.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cinq-Cygne  thought  that  she  knew  the  forest  thor- 
oughly;  she  was  amazed  to  the  last  degree  to  find  herself 
under  the  vaulted  roof.  Michu  put  back  the  stones  as  skilfully 
as  any  mason.  He  had  scarcely  finished  beforc  the  trampling 
of  horse  hoofs  and  the  voices  of  the  gendarmes  rang  through 
the  still  night  air;  nevertheless,  he  struck  a  light  with  much 
composure,  kindled  a  bit  of  pine  torch,  led  the  way  into  the 
in  pace,  where  he  found  an  end  of  candie  left  behind  after  an 
exploring  expédition.  The  iron  door  he  himself  had  put 
into  repair;  though  eaten  through  with  rust  in  several  places, 
it  was  nearly  an  inch  thick  and  was  bolted  on  the  outsidc. 
An  iron  ring  still  hung  from  the  wall,  above  the  stone  bench 
on  which  the  Countess  de  Cinq-Cygne  sank  down,  exhausted. 

"We  hâve  a  parler  to  talk  in,"  said  Michu.  "The  gendarmes 
may  go  round  and  about  as  much  as  they  like  ;  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  they  will  only  take  the  horses." 

"Take  our  horses/'  repeated  Laurence  de  Cinq-Cygne.     "If 
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they  do,  it  might  bc  the  death  of  my  cousins  and  tlic  d'Haute- 
serres  !     .     .     .     Let  us  sec  now,  what  do  you  know  ?"' 

Michu  rcpeated  the  scrap  of  Malin's  conversation  with 
G  ré  vin. 

"They  are  on  their  way  to  Paris  now  !  Thcy  are  to  reach 
Paris  this  morning  !"  said  the  Countcss  when  hc  ended. 

"It  is  ail  over  with  them  !''  exclairaed  Michu.  "There  will 
be  men  at  the  barriers  to  watch  every  one  who  cornes  in  or  out 
of  Paris,  you  may  be  sure.  It  is  in  eyery  way  to  Malin's  in- 
terest  to  allow  my  masters  to  compromise  themselves  hope- 
lessl}^,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  them." 

"And  I  know  nothing  of  the  gênerai  scheme  !"  cried  Lau- 
rence. "How  can  I  send  warning  to  Georges  and  Eivièfe 
and  Moreau?  Where  are  t^iey?  In  short,  let  us  think 
simply  of  my  cousins  and  the  d'Hauteserres,  and  overtake 
them,  cost  what  it  may." 

"Signaled  messages  travel  faster  than  the  best  horse,"  said 
Michu,  "and  of  ail  the  nobles  deep  in  this  plot,  your  cousins 
will  be  most  thoroughly  hunted  down.  If  I  can  overtake 
them,  they  must  be  hidden  hère;  we  will  keep  them  hère  till 
the  affair  is  over.  Their  poor  father  perhaps  had  a  vision  of 
this  when  he  set  me  on  the  track  of  the  hiding-place  ;  he  had 
a  presentiment  that  his  sons  would  fly  to  it  in  danger." 

"My  mare  was  bred  in  the  Comte  d'Artois'  stables.  Her 
sire  was  his  best  English  thoroughbred,  but  I  hâve  ridden 
her  between  eighty  and  ninety  miles  to-day;  she  would  drop 
down  dead  on  the  road." 

"I  hâve  a  good  horse,"  replied  Michu.  "If  you  hâve  ridden 
between  eighty  and  ninety  miles,  I  should  not  hâve  much 
more  than  forty  to  ride." 

"Fif  ty-five,"  said  she  ;  "they  were  to  be  on  their  way  by  five 
o'clock.  You  will  find  them  above  Lagny  at  Coupvrai.  They 
are  to  leave  Coupvrai  at  dawn,  disguised  as  boatsmen;  they 
mean  to  enter  Paris  by  boat.  Hère  is  the  one  token  that  they 
will  believe,"  she  continued,  giving  the  broken  half  of  her 
mother's  wedding-ring.  "I  gave  them  the  other  half.  The 
keeper  at  Coupvrai  is  the  father  of  one  of  the  men  they  hâve 
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with  them;  he  found  tliem  a  hiding-place  in  a  eharcoal- 
burner's  but  in  the  woods.  There  are  eiglit  in  ail.  My 
cousins  hâve  four  men  with  them  beside  the  MM.  de  Haute- 
serre." 

"Xobody  will  run  after  the  men,  mademoiselle;  let  us 
look  aftcr  the  MM.  de  Simeuse,  and  leave  the  rest  to  do  as 
they  like  about  getting  away.  Is  it  not  enough  to  give  a  call 
of  'Heads,  oh'?" 

"Leave  the  d'Hauteserres  ?  Never  !"  she  said.  "They  must 
ail  escape  or  ail  die  together." 

"Little  country  squires/'  objected  Michu, 

"They  are  only  squires,  I  know,"  she  said,  "but  they  are 
eonneeted  with  the  Cinq-Cygnes  and  the  Simeuses.  So  bring 
back  my  cousins  and  the  d'Hauteserres,  and  take  counsel  with 
them  as  to  the  best  way  of  reaching  the  forest  hère." 

"There  are  the  gendarmes  !  Do  you  hear  ?  They  are  having 
a  consultation. 

"After  ail,  you  bave  been  lucky  twice  already  to-night. 
Go,  bring  them  back,  and  bide  them  hère  in  this  hole.  They 
will  be  quite  safe.  And  I  can  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  you," 
she  cried  passionately.  "I  should  be  a  beacon  to  give  light 
to  their  enemies.  The  police  will  never  think  that  they  could 
come  back  to  the  forest  when  they  see  me  stay  quietly  at 
home.  And  now  the  whole  question  is  this,"  she  continued, 
"how  to  fînd  five  good  horses  that  will  bring  them  f rom  Lagny 
to  our  forest  in  six  hours;  five  horses  to  be  left  dead  in  a 
thicket." 

"And  money?"  asked  Michu.  He  had  been  thinking  in- 
tently  as  he  listened. 

"I  gave  my  cousins  a  hundred  louis,  just  now." 

"I  will  answer  for  their  livos,"  Michu  exclaimed.  "When 
once  they  are  hidden  you  must  give  up  any  attempt  to  see 
them.  My  wife  or  my  boy  will  take  food  to  them  twice  a 
week.  But  I  cannot  answer  for  my  own  life;  so  I  must  tell 
you,  mademoiselle,  in  case  anything  should  happen,  that  in 
the  cross-beam  in  the  garret  roof  there  is  a  hole  bored  by  an 
auger,  and  stopped  with  a  wooden  plug.     Inside  there  is  a 
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plan  of  a  bit  of  the  forest.  Ail  the  trees  marked  with  a  red 
dot  on  the  plan,  bear  a  black  mark  on  them  on  the  ground, 
and  each  one  of  those  trees  is  a  sign-post.  Under  the  third 
old  oak  from  eaeh  of  the  sign-post  trees,  two  feet  away  from 
the  trunk,  and  seven  feet  underground,  there  lies  a  tin  canister 
containing  a  hundred  thousand  francs  in  gold.  Thèse  eleven 
trees,  for  there  are  only  eleven  of  them,  are  ail  the  fortune 
left  to  the  Simeuses  now  that  Gondreville  has  been  taken 
from  them." 

"It  will  take  a  century  for  the  noblesse  to  reeover  from 
the  blows  dealt  to  them/'  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne  said 
slowly. 

"Is  there  a  password?"  Michu  asked. 

^'France  and  Charles  for  the  men,  and  Laurence  and  Louis 
for  the  d'Hauteserres  and  Simeuses.  0,  God  !  to  hâve  seen 
them  again  for  the  first  time  after  eleven  years,  and  to  know 
that  they  are  in  danger  of  death  to-day,  and  what  a  death! 
Michu/'  she  said,  with  a  melancholy  expression  in  her  face, 
"he  as  careful  during  thèse  next  fifteen  hours  as  you  hâve 
been  great  and  devoted  ail  through  the  twelve  years.  If 
anything  should  happen  to  my  cousins,  I  should  die.  No, 
not  until  I  had  killed  Bonaparte/'  she  added. 

"There  will  be  two  of  us  for  that,"  he  said,  "on  the  day 
when  ail  is  lost." 

Laurence  grasped  Michu's  rough  hand  in  hers,  and  shook 
it  in  the  English  fashion.  Michu  looked  at  his  watch.  It 
was  midnight. 

"Let  us  get  out  at  ail  costs,"  he  said.  "The  gendarme 
that  tries  to  stop  me  had  better  look  out  !  And  you.  Madame 
la  Comtesse,  would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  go  back  to  the 
château  at  full  gallop?    They  are  there;  keep  them  in  play." 

Michu  unstopped  the  entrance,  and  heard  nothing;  he 
fîung  himself  fiât  on  the  ground  to  listen,  and  then  rose  sud- 
denly  to  his  feet. 

"They  are  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  near  Troyes,"  he 
said;  "I  will  give  them  leg  bail." 

He  helped  the  Countess  to  climb  out,  replaced-  the  heap  of 
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stones.  When  he  had  finished,  lie  heard  Laurence's  sweet 
voice  calling  to  him;  she  wished  to  see  him  mount  first. 
There  were  tears  in  the  rough  keeper's  eyes  as  he  exchanged 
a  last  glance  with  his  young  mistress,  but  Laurence  was 
dry  eyed. 

"Let  us  keep  them  in  play  ;  he  is  right,"  she  said  to  herself 
■when  the  last  sounds  had  died  away.  And  she  set  out  at  a 
gallop  for  Cinq-Cygne. 

When  ^Nfadame  d'Hauteserre  knew  that  her  sons'  lives  were 
in  danger,  the  very  violence  of  the  anguish  which  stunned  her 
brought  her  back  to  her  sensés  and  gave  her  strength.  She 
could  not  believe  that  the  Révolution  was  over;  she  had  had 
expérience  of  the  summary  justice  dealt  in  times  past;  and 
a  dreadful  euriosity  drew  lier  down  to  the  salon.  The  sight 
that  met  her  eyes  was  in  truth  worthy  of  a  painter  of  genre. 

The  curé  was  still  sitting  at  the  card-table,  playing  me- 
chanically  with  the  counters,  wliile  he  kept  a  furtive  wateh 
on  Peyrade  and  Corentin,  who  stood  in  the  chimney  corner 
talking  together  with  lowered  voices.  Sevcral  times  Corentin's 
keen  eyes  had  happened  to  mcet  the  curé's  no  less  keen 
glanées,  but  both  of  them  promptly  looked  away,  much  as  two 
equally  matched  fencers  might  fall  back  on  guard  after  cross- 
ing  swords. 

Old  d'Hauteserre,  planted  like  a  héron  on  his  two  feet, 
stood  beside  Goulard,  the  big  and  burly  miser,  whose  attitude 
assumed  in  his  first  bewilderment  was  still  unehanged.  As 
for  the  mayor,  though  he  dressed  like  a  master,  he  always 
looked  like  a  servant,  Both  men  stared  stupidly  at  the 
gendarmes,  on  either  side  of  Gothard.  The  boy  was  still 
crying;  his  hands  had  been  tied  in  such  a  rigorous  fashion 
that  they  were  purple  and  swollen.  Catherine  maintained 
her  position;  she  was  quite  simple  and  artless  and  quite  in- 
Bcrutable.  The  constable,  who  according  to  Corentin  had 
made  a  silly  blunder  by  arresting  thèse  good  little  soûls,  was 
in  two  minds  whether  he  ought  to  stay  or  go,  so  he  stood 
absorbed  in  thought  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  his  hand 
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on  lus  sabre  hilt  and  his  eyes  on  the  nien  from  Paris.  The 
bewildered  Durions  and  the  group  of  servants  made  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  anxiety.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Gothard's 
sobbing  you  eould  hâve  heard  a  pin  drop. 

Ail  faces  were  turned  towards  the  door  when  it  opened 
and  the  mother  appeared,  white  and  terror-stricken,  almost 
carried  by  Mademoiselle  Goujet,  whose  eyes  were  red  witli 
weeping.  The  two  agents  of  police  hoped  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  feared  to  see  Laurence  enter  with  them.  The  spon- 
taneous  movement  of  the  family,  the  servants  included,  might 
hâve  been  caused  by  some  mechanical  contrivance  that  sets 
a  row  of  wooden  puppets  making  one  single  gesture  or  blink- 
ing  their  eyes  with  one  accord. 

Madame  d'Hauteserre  made  three  hasty  paces  towards 
Corentin  and  cried  out,  in  a  broken  but  excited  voice: 

"For  pity's  sake,  monsieur,  of  what  are  my  sons  accused? 
And  do  you  think  that  they  can  be  hère  ?" 

The  curé,  watching  the  old  lady,  lowered  his  eyes.  "She 
will  make  a  mess  of  it,"  he  seemed  to  say  to  himself. 

"My  duty  and  the  mission  which  I  am  fulfilling  will  not 
permit  me  to  tell  you  that,"  replied  Corentin,  with  satirical 
urbanity. 

The  young  fop's  odious  affability  made  his  refusai  even 
more  hopelessly  emphatie  ;  the  old  mother  seemed  to  be  turned 
to  stone.  She  sank  down  into  an  easy-chair  beside  the  Abbé 
G  ou  jet,  clasped  her  hands,  and  put  up  a  prayer. 

"Where  did  you  find  that  cry-baby?"  inquired  Corentin, 
indicating  Laurence's  little  squire  to  the  constable. 

"On  the  road  to  the  farm  along  by  the  park  walls;  the 
rogue  was  making  for  the  wood  at  Closeaux." 

"And  the  girl?" 

"She?    It  was  Olivier  that  nabbed  lier." 

"Where  was  she  going  ?" 

"Towards  Gondreville." 

"One  going  one  way,  and  the  other,  another." 

"Yes,"  said  the  gendarme. 

"He  is  the  Citoyenne  Cinq-Cygne's  page,  and  the  girl  is 
her  maid,  I  think,"  said  Corentin,  addressing  the  mayor. 
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"Yes,"  answered  Goulard. 

Corentin  and  Peyrade  held  a  brief,  whispered  conférence 
on  this,  and  the  latter  went  out  with  the  constable.  The 
Arcis  constable  came  in,  and  spoke  to  Corentin  in  a  low  voice. 

"I  know  the  premises  well,"  he  said.  "I  hâve  made  a 
thorough  search  through  the  outbuildings;  there  is  nobody 
tliere  unless  the  young  fellows  are  buried  underground.  We 
liave  sounded  ail  tiie  walls  and  floors  with  our  gun-stocks." 

Peyrade  came  in,  beckoned  Corentin  out  of  the  room,  took 
him  to  see  the  gap  in  tiie  fosse,  and  pointed  out  the  hollow 
way  beyond. 

"We  bave  found  out  the  dodge,"  said  he. 

"And  ni  tell  you  what  it  was,"  said  Corentin.  "That  little 
jackanapes  and  the  girl  put  those  stupid  idiots  of  gendarmes 
on  the  wrong  scent,  so  that  the  game  got  clear  away." 

"We  shall  not  know  how  things  really  are  before  daylight," 
returned  Peyrade.  "The  lane  is  damp.  I  bave  posted  a  couple 
of  gendarmes  at  top  and  bottom,  to  stop  the  way  ;  and  as  soon 
as  we  can  see,  we  will  find  out  who  it  was  that  went  that  way 
by  the  footprints." 

"There  is  the  mark  of  a  horseshoe  hère,"  said  Corentin. 
"Let  us  go  round  to  the  stables." 

"How  many  horses  are  there  hère?"  demanded  Peyrade, 
when  they  returned  to  the  salon. 

"Come,  corne,  master  mayor,  you  know;  answer!"  cried 
Corentin,  seeing  that  that  functionary  hesitated. 

"Why,  there  is  the  Countess'  mare,  there  is  Gothard's 
horse,  and  M.  d'Hauteserre's " 

"We  only  saw  one  in  the  stable,"  remarked  Peyrade. 

"Mademoiselle  bas  gone  out,"  said  Durieu. 

"Does  your  ward  of  ten  go  out  at  night  in  this  way  ?"  asked 
the  dissolute  Peyrade. 

"Very  frequently,"  the  old  gentleman  answered  simply, 
"as  M.  le  Maire  can  testify." 

"She  bas  her  crochets,  as  ail  the  world  knows,"  put  in 
Catherine.  "She  looked  out  at  the  sky  before  she  went  to 
bed  ;  she  saw  vour  bayonets  shining  in  the  distance,  I  expect, 
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and  that  puzzled  lier.  She  told  me  when  slie  went  out  that 
slie  wantcd  to  know  if  there  was  another  new  révolution 
going  on." 

"When  did  she  go  out?"  asked  Peyrade. 
■    "When  she  saw  your  guns." 
'    "And  which  way  did  she  go  ?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"And  the  other  horse?"  suggested  Corentin. 

"The  g-g-gendarnies  t-t-took  him  awa-wa-way  from  me," 
sobbed  little  Gothard. 

"Then  where  were  you  going?"  asked  a  gendarme. 

"I  wa-wa-was  g-going  after  m-my  mistress  to  the 
f-f-f-farm  !" 

The  gendarme  looked  up  as  if  lie  expeeted  an  order;  but 
this  kind  of  talk  was  so  natural  yet  so  artful,  so  profoundly 
innocent  yet  so  shrewd,  that  again  the  men  from  Paris  looked 
at  one  another  as  if  to  repeat  Peyrade's  dictum,  "Thèse  are 
no  fools." 

The  master  of  the  house  apparently  had  not  wit  enough 
to  understand  a  gibe.  The  mayor  was  plainly  a  doit.  The 
mother,  driven  out  of  her  maternai  wits,  was  putting  hope- 
lessly  silly  questions  to  agents  of  police.  Ail  thèse  people  had 
really  been  surprised  in  their  sleep.  Corentin  with  ail  thèse 
little  facts  before  him,  weighed  the  characters  of  thèse  divers 
personages,  and  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  one 
real  antagonist  was  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne. 

The  détective,  however  clever  he  may  be,  labors  under  a 
great  many  disadvantages.  Not  only  is  he  obliged  to  find 
out  ail  that  the  conspirator  knows  already,  but  he  is  further 
bound  to  invent  hypothèses  by  the  hundred  until  he  chances 
upon  the  right  one.  A  conspirator  is  always  thinking  of  his 
safety,  while  the  détective  is  only  on  the  alert  at  certain 
times.  If  it  were  not  for  traitors  conspiracy  would  be  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world.  A  conspirator  bas  more  ingenuity 
in  his  single  head  than  the  whole  body  of  détectives  with  ail 
their  immense  resources  in  action.  Corentin  and  Peyrade  felt 
that  they  were  pulled  up,   mentally  speaking.     They  had 
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been  driven,  as  it  were,  to  pick  a  lock  iustead  of  fmding  an 
open  door,  and  now  discovered  that  several  persons  on  the 
other  side  were  silently  leaning  ail  their  weight  against  it. 
Corentin  and  Peyrade  saw  that  some  one  had  guessed  their 
plans  and  outwitted  thcm  ;  but  who  tliis  was  they  did  not  kuow. 

"If  the  MM.  de  Sinieuse  and  d'IIauteserre  spent  the  night 
hère,"  the  Arcis  constable  said  in  a  low  voice,  "I  will  be 
boimd  that  they  either  slept  in  the  beds  belonging  to  their 
father  and  mother.  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne  and  the 
servants,  or  else  they  tramped  up  and  down  in  the  park  ail 
night,  for  there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  to  show  that  they 
hâve  been  hère." 

"Then  who  can  hâve  given  them  warning?"  Corentin 
asked  turning  to  Peyrade.  "Nobody  knows  anything  yet, 
except  the  First  Consul  and  Fouché,  the  Prefect  of  Police, 
the  Ministers,  and  Malin." 

"We  will  leave  some  slieep  in  the  neighborhood,"  whispered 
Peyrade. 

"And  that  so  much  the  better  because  your  sheep  will 
be  in  Champagne,"*  said  the  curé;  he  could  not  help  smiling 
when  he  heard  that  word  sheep,  and  guessed  ail  that  was 
meant  by  it. 

"Dear  me/'  thought  Corentin,  smiling  back  at  the  curé, 
"there  is  one  intelligent  man  hero.  I  may  arrive  at  an  un- 
derstanding  with  him;  I  will  hâve  a  try." 

But  the  mayor  meant  at  ail  events  to  give  some  proof  of 
his  zeal  for  the  First  Consul;  he  addressed  himself  to 
Fouché's  agents. 

"Gentlemen " 

"Say  citizens;  the  Eepublic  is  still  in  existence,"  suggested 
Corentin,  with  a  satirical  smile  at  the  curé. 

"Citizens,"  began  the  mayor,  "just  as  I  came  into  this 
room  and  before  I  could  open  my  mouth,  Catherine  came 
flying  in  for  her  mistress'  hat  and  gloves  and  riding-whip." 

*An  allusion  to  the  sayiug,  Quatre-vingt-dix-neuf  moutons  et  un  Champenois  font  cent 
bétes. 

For  the  Freuch  word  mouton  in  its  seuse  of  police  spy,  uo  English  équivalent 
exists.— Tr. 
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A  low  niurmur  of  disgust  came  from  the  deptlis  of  every 
chest  save  Gothard's.  AU  eyes,  save  the  eyes  of  the  police 
agents,  fiashed  fire  and  threatenings  at  Goulard  the  informer. 

"Good  Citizen  Mayor/'  said  Peyrade,  "we  see  through  this 
perfectly  well.  Somebody  gave  the  Citizeness  Cinq-Cygne 
a  very  timely  warning,"  he  added,  eyeing  Corentin  with  évi- 
dent distrust. 

"Constable,  put  handcuffs  on  the  little  chap,"  said  Corentin, 
"and  shut  hini  up  alone.  Lock  up  this  little  girl,  too,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  Catherine. — "You  will  superintend  the 
search  of  the  papers,  now,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Peyrade. 
He  lowered  his  voice  to  say  a  few  words,  and  then  added 
aloud,  "Search  through  them  ail,  spare  nothing. — M. 
l'Abbé,"  lie  continued,  "I  hâve  an  important  communica- 
tion to  make."  He  led  the  way  into  the  gardon.  "M.  l'Abbé, 
you  seem  to  me  to  hâve  ail  the  wit  of  a  bishop,  and — nobody 
can  overhear  us — you  will  understand  me,  my  one  hope  is  in 
you.  Hère  are  two  familles  brought  by  some  foolish  blunder 
to  the  brink  of  a  précipice  from  which  no  one  comes  back 
if  he  once  falls  over.  The  MM.  de  Simeuse  and  d'Hauteserre 
hâve  been  betrayed  by  one  of  the  vile  informers  insinuated 
into  every  plot  by  the  Government,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  the 
methods  employed,  the  people  involved  in  it,  and  their  object. 
Do  not  confuse  me  with  the  wretch,  my  companion;  he  is  a 
mère  détective,  while  I  hâve  the  last  word  of  the  consular 
cabinet  to  which  I  am  very  honorably  attached.  It  is  not  de- 
sired  that  the  MM.  de  Simeuse  should  be  ruined;  Malin  might 
like  to  see  them  shot,  but  the  First  Consul  wishes  to  stop  them 
on  the  brink  of  the  précipice  (if  they  are  hère,  that  is,  and  if 
they  hâve  no  criminal  designs),  for  he  has  a  liking  for  a  good 
soldier.  My  fellow  agent  has  ail  the  power;  I,  in  appearance, 
am  nobody,  but  I  know  how  the  land  lies.  Malin  has  given 
him  a  hint,  has  promised  to  use  his  influence,  no  doubt,  to 
get  him  a  place  and  moncy  as  well,  very  likely,  if  he  can  find 
the  two  Simeuses  and  give  them  up.  The  First  Consul  is  a 
really  great  man;  he  has  no  sympathy  with  covetousness  and 
greed. 
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"I  havc  not  the  least  wish  to  know  wlietlier  thc  young  men 
arc  herc/'  continued  Corcntin,  in  rcply  to  a  gesture  from  the 
curé,  "but  therc  is  only  one  way  of  saving  them,  You  know 
thc  hiw  of  6th  of  Floréal,  year  X.  ?  It  offcrs  an  amnesty  to  ail 
émigrés  still  résident  abroad,  on  condition  that  they  return 
before  the  Ist  Vendémaire  of  the  year  XL,  which  is  to  say, 
bcfore  thc  September  of  last  year.  But  as  thc  MM.  de  Simcuse 
and  thc  MM.  d'Hauteserre  likcwisc  havc  hcld  commands  in 
the  Army  of  Condé,  they  are  among  the  exceptions  made  by 
that  samc  law.  So  thcir  présence  in  France  is  a  criminal 
offcnce;  it  will  bc  takcn,  undcr  thc  circunistanccs,  as  a  sufîi- 
cicnt  proof  of  thcir  coniplicity  in  a  détestable  plot.  Thc  First 
Consul  bas  fclt  thc  weak  point  of  the  exception  madc  by  the 
law  of  the  Gth  Floréal;  he  secs  that  it  makes  irreconcilable 
cneinics  for  his  Government;  he  wishcs  it  to  be  made  known 
to  the  ]\I]\[.  de  Simcuse,  that  no  steps  will  be  takcn  against 
them,  if  they  address  a  pétition  to  the  proper  quarter,  stating 
that  they  havc  come  back  to  France  with  a  view  to  making 
their  submission  to  the  laws,  and  promising  to  take  the  oath 
to  thc  Constitution.  You  can  undcrstand  that  this  document 
must  be  in  his  hands  bcfore  they  are  arrestcd;  it  should  bc 
dated  a  few  days  back  ;  I  can  be  the  bearer.     .     .     . 

"I  do  not  ask  you  wherc  the  young  men  are,"  he  went  on, 
as  the  curé  shook  his  head  again.  "Unfortunatcly  we  are 
only  too  sure  to  find  them.  Thc  forest  is  patrolled,  the  gâtes 
of  Paris  arc  watchcd,  so  is  the  f routier.  Attend  carefully  to 
this  that  I  am  about  to  say  !  If  the  gentlemen  are  anywhcre 
between  thc  forest  and  Paris,  they  will  bc  taken.  If  they 
are  at  Paris,  they  will  be  found  therc.  If  they  turn  back,  the 
unfortunates  will  be  arrested.  The  First  Consul  is  well  dis- 
posed  towards  ci-dcvants,  and  eannot  bear  Republicans;  and 
this  is  quite  natural.  If  he  wants  a  thronc  he  is  bound  to 
murdcr  libcrty  first.  This  bctwecn  ourselvcs.  Now,  sec  hère! 
I  will  wait  till  to-morrow;  I  will  bc  blind;  but  bc  on  your 
guard  with  the  agent.  That  damned  Provençal  is  the  devil's 
own  lackey  ;  he  bas  Fouché's  instructions  just  as  I  hâve  mine 
from  the  First  Consul." 
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"If  the  MM.  de  Simciise  are  hère,"  said  the  curé,  "I  would 
give  ten  pints  of  my  blood  and  an  arm  to  save  them  ;  but,  if 
jMadcnioisclle  do  Cinq-Cygne  is  in  tlieir  confidence,  not  the 
slightest  Word  has  escaped  her,  and  she  has  not  done  me  the 
honor  to  consult  me.  I  swear  it  by  my  salvation.  At  this 
moment  I  am  profoundly  glad  that  she  has  kept  her  own 
counsel,  always  supposing  that  she  had  any  counsel  to  keep. 
We  were  playing  a  game  of  boston  to-night,  as  usual;  the 
house  was  perfectly  quiet  until  half-past  ten;  we  neither  saw 
nor  heard  anything.  A  ehild  cannot  come  into  this  lonely 
Valley  but  everybody  sees  and  knows  it,  and  for  the  last  fort- 
night  not  a  single  stranger  has  been  hère.  Now  the  MM. 
d'Hautescrre  and  de  Simeuse  make  a  party  of  four  by  them- 
selves.  The  old  gentleman  and  his  wife  hâve  submitted  to  the 
Government  ;  they  hâve  made  every  imaginable  effort  to  bring 
their  sons  home  ;  they  wrote  to  them  only  yesterday.  So,  upon 
my  soûl  and  conscience,  it  took  your  descent  upon  us  hère 
to  shake  my  firm  belief  that  they  are  in  Germany.  Between 
ourselves,  the  young  Countess  is  the  only  person  in  the  house 
who  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  eminent  merits  of  M.  le  Premier 
Consul." 

"Sly  dog  !"  thought  Corentin.  Aloud  he  said,  "If  the  young 
men  are  taken  and  shot,  it  will  only  be  what  they  deserve. 
I  wash  my  hands  of  it  now." 

He  had  walked  with  the  abbé  to  an  open  space;  the  moon 
was  shining  down  full  upon  them,  and  as  he  uttered  those  fatal 
words,  he  looked  up  sharply,  full  in  his  companion's  face. 
The  abbé  was  deeply  distressed  ;  but  he  seemed  both  surprised 
and  wholly  ignorant. 

"Just  remember,  M.  l'Abbé,"  Corentin  went  on,  "that  they 
are  doubly  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  subordinates,  because  they 
hâve  a  right  to  Gondreville.  In  fact,  I  want  them  to  pray 
to  Providence,  and  not  to  the  saints." 

"Then  there  is  a  plot?"  the  curé  asked  naïvely. 

"A  base,  hateful,  cowardly  plot,  so  contrary  to  the  gênerons 
spirit  of  the  nation  that  it  will  meet  with  réprobation  on  ail 
sides,"  replied  Corentin. 
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"Oh,  well  !  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne  is  incapable  of 
baseness,"  exclaimed  the  curé. 

"M.  l'Abbé,"  returned  Corentin,  "look  herc.  We  hâve 
(this  is  still  between  you  and  me),  we  hâve  unmistakable 
proof  of  her  complicity,  but  not  enough  as  yet  to  serve  as 
évidence  in  a  court  of  law.  She  takes  flight  as  soon  as  we 
come.     .     .     .     And  yet,  I  had  sent  the  mayor  to  you." 

"Yes,  but  you  followed  rather  close  upon  the  mayor's  heels 
for  a  man  that  had  it  so  much  on  his  mind  to  save  them," 
remarked  the  abbé. 

The  two  men  looked  one  another  in  the  eyes.  There  was 
no  more  to  be  said.  Both  were  deeply  learned  anatomists  of 
human  thought  ;  a  simple  inflexion  of  the  voice,  an  expression, 
a  Word  was  enough  ;  tlny  could  guess  the  kind  of  man  with 
whom  they  had  to  do,  just  as  a  savage  knows  his  enemies  by 
tokens  invisible  to  European  eyes. 

"I  thought  I  should  get  something  out  of  him,"  thought 
Corentin,  "and  he  lias  found  me  out." 

"Oh,  the  scoundrel  !"  the  curé  said  to  himself. 

The  old  church  clock  struck  twelve  as  Corentin  and  the 
curé  came  back  to  the  drawing-room.  There  was  a  sound  as 
of  opening  and  shutting  chamber  doors  and  cupboards.  The 
gendarmes  were  pulling  the  beds  to  pièces.  Peyrade,  with  a 
spy's  quick  intelligence,  was  ferreting  and  probing  every- 
where.  The  faithful  servants  of  the  family  stood  motionless 
as  before,  half  terrified,  half  indignant  at  this  raid.  M. 
d'Hauteserre  exchangcd  compassionate  glanées  with  his  wife 
and  Mademoiselle  Goujet.  A  dreadful  curiosity  kept  every 
one  on  the  alert.  Just  then  Peyrade  came  down  with  a  box 
in  his  hand.  It  was  a  small,  carved  sandalwood  box,  that 
the  Admirai  de  Simeuse  must  hâve  brought  from  China, — 
a  pretty,  flat  box,  the  size  and  shape  of  a  quarto  volume. 

Peyrade  beckoned  Corentin  to  the  window. 

"I  hâve  it  !"  he  said.  "That  Michu  who  could  pay  Marion 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  in  gold  for  Gondreville,  and 
wanted  to  kill  Malin  just  now,  must  be  the  Simeuses'  man. 
He  threatened  Marion  and  stalked  Malin  from  the  same 
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motive,  lie  scemed  to  me  to  bc  capable  of  carrying  ideas  in 
bis  bead;  be  bas  only  one  idca;  bc  got  to  know  bow  mattcrs 
are,  and  be  must  bave  corne  to  give  tbe  alarm  bere." 

"Yes,  Malin  would  be  talking  about  tbe  plot  with  his 
fricnd  tbe  notary,"  said  Corentin,  following  out  bis  colleague's 
rcasoning;  "and  Micbii  being  in  ambusb,  no  doubt  would 
bear  tbe  Simeuses'  nanie  mentioned.  In  sbort,  Micbu  only 
brougbt  himself  to  postpone  bis  cbance  of  a  sbot  at  hira,  to 
]irevent  a  calamity  whicli  seemed  to  him  to  be  even  greater 
tban  tbe  loss  of  Gondrcville." 

"He  saw  quite  well  wbat  we  arc,"  remarked  Peyrade.  "And 
it  seemed  to  me,  at  tbe  time,  tbat  tbat  peasant's  intelligence 
bordered  on  tbe  marvelous." 

"Ob  !  tbis  proves  tbat  be  was  on  bis  guard,"  replied  Coren- 
tin. "But,  after  ail,  old  man,  we  mustn't  run  away  witb  the 
wrong  idea.  Treacbery  stinks  prodigiously,  and  primitive 
folk  smell  it  afar  off." 

"So  much  tbe  better  for  us,"  rejoined  tbe  Provençal. 
Corentin  called  to  a  gendarme. 

"Send  in  tbe  Arcis  constable,"  be  said,  adding  to  Peyrade, 
"Let  us  send  down  to  tbe  lodge." 

"Violette  is  tbere;  bis  cars  are  in  our  interest." 

"We  set  out  before  we  beard  from  bim,  tbougb,"  said 
Corentin.  "We  ougbt  to  bave  brougbt  Sabatier.  Two  of  us 
are  not  enougb." 

Wben  tbe  gendarme  came  in,  Corentin  edged  bim  in 
between  bimself  and  Peyrade. 

"Constable,"  be  said,  "don't  let  them  take  a  rise  out  of  you, 
as  they  did  just  now  out  of  tbe  constable  from  Troyes.  It 
looks  to  us  as  if  Micbu  was  in  tbis  afîair.  Go  down  to  the 
lodge,  take  a  look  round,  and  report." 

"One  of  my  men  beard  borses  in  tbe  forest,  wben  tbey 
made  prisoners  of  tbe  lad  and  girl;  and  I  bave  four  stout 
fellows  at  tbe  heels  of  tbose  tbat  might  be  trying  to  bide 
tbere,"  said  tbe  constable.  He  went  put,  set  ofï  at  a  gallop 
down  tbe  paved  way  across  tbe  lawn,  and  very  soon  tbe  sounds 
grew  faint  in  tbe  distance. 
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"Corne;  they  arc  cither  going  towards  Paris,  or  on  their 
way  back  to  Germany,''  said  Corentin  to  himself.  He  sat 
down,  took  a  note-book  from  the  pocket  of  his  spencer,  wrotc 
ont  two  orders  in  pencil,  sealed  them,  and  beckoned  to  a 
gendarme. 

"Eide  oiï  to  Troyes  full  speed,  wake  up  the  prefect,  and 
tell  hini  to  set  the  sémaphore  at  work  as  soon  as  thcre  is 
light  enough." 

The  gendarme  galloped  olT  with  the  message.  The  mcan- 
ing  of  this  proceeding  and  Corentin's  intentions  were  both  so 
plain  that  the  whole  household  felt  something  clutch  tightly 
at  their  hearts;  and  yet  the  uncasiness  was  in  some  sort  an 
added  pang  in  their  anguish,  for  their  eyes  were  ail  fixed 
iipon  the  precious  casket.  Whilc  the  two  agents  spoke  to- 
gether,  they  f urtively  read  the  language  of  those  blazing  eyes  ; 
and  their  unfceling  hearts  were  moved  to  a  sort  of  cold  anger; 
they  enjoyed  the  consternation  about  them. 

The  sensations  of  the  sportmun  and  the  détective  are  the 
same;  but  while  the  one  exerts  ail  the  powers  of  body  and 
mind  to  kill  a  hare,  a  partridge,  or  a  buck,  the  concern  of  the 
other  is  to  save  a  government  or  a  prince,  and  to  earn  a  large 
reward.  And  this  sport,  in  which  man  is  the  game,  is  superior 
to  ail  other  sport  by  the  whole  distance  that  séparâtes  man 
from  the  brute.  A  spy,  moreover,  is  fain  to  magnify  his  part 
by  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the  interests  at  stake. 
A  man  bas  no  need  to  mcddle  in  such  business  to  realize 
that  there  is  as  much  passionate  interest  thrown  into  it  as 
ever  the  hunter  can  put  into  the  chase.  As  the  two  détectives 
gained  a  glimmering  of  the  truth,  their  eagerness  grew 
M-armcr,  but  their  faces  and  eyes  were  indiffèrent  and  com- 
posed  ;  their  suspicions,  thoughts,  and  plan  of  action  were 
impénétrable  as  ever.  Yet  for  any  one  who  could  bave  watched 
thèse  two  sleuth-hounds  at  their  work,  who  could  hâve  seen 
the  way  in  which  they  tracked  down  unknown  and  concealed 
facts,  and  bave  understood  the  swift,  canine  instinct  which  led 
them  to  find  the  truth  after  a  rapid  survey  of  probabilities, 
there  was  something,  I  say,  in  ail  this  to  make  one  shudder. 
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How  and  why  had  thèse  men  of  genius  fallen  so  low,  wlicn 
thoy  might  bave  becn  so  high?  What  fiaw,  what  defect,  what 
passion  was  it  that  had  so  debased  them?  Is  a  man  a  dé- 
tective, as  others  are  thinkers,  writers,  statesmen,  painters, 
commanders  on  the  battle-field,  on  condition  that  he  shall 
do  nothing  but  play  the  spy,  just  as  other  men  do  nothing 
but  speak,  write  books,  govern,  paint,  or  fight,  ail  their  lives 
long?  At  the  château  there  was  but  one  wish  in  the  hearts 
of  the  household, — "Will  not  thunder  fall  upon  thèse 
wretches?"  Every  créature  thirsted  for  revenge.  But  for 
the  présence  of  the  gendarmes  there  would  bave  been  an  out- 
break. 

"Nobody  bas  the  key  of  the  box,"  suggested  the  cynical 
Peyrade,  giving  an  interrogative  force  to  his  remark  by  turn- 
ing  his  great  red  face  upon  the  company.  He  noticed  as  he 
did  so,  not  without  some  inward  quaking,  that  there  were  no 
gendarmes  left  in  the  room.     Corentin  and  he  were  alone. 

Corentin  drew  a  small  dagger  from  his  pocket  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  force  it  under  the  lid  of  the  box.  Even  as  he  did 
so,  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse  galloping  first  on  the  road, 
afterwards  on  the  paved  way  across  the  lawn;  it  was  the 
terrible  sound  of  a  horse  at  the  last  gasp,  succeeded  by  the 
far  more  dreadful  moan,  as  the  animal  fell  in  a  heap  at  the 
foot  of  the  central  turret. 

The  rustle  of  a  riding-habit  was  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  Laurence  herself,  and  in  a  moment  the  servants  stood  aside 
to  right  and  left  to  allow  her  to  pass.  If  a  thunderbolt  had 
fallen  in  their  midst  there  could  not  hâve  been  more  commo- 
tion. Quickly  as  she  had  ridden,  she  had  had  time  to  feel 
the  pain  that  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  must  inevitably 
cause  her.  Ail  her  hopes  were  wrecked.  She  had  gal- 
loped  across  the  ruins  of  them,  thinking  ail  the  while 
that  there  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  submission  to 
the  consiilar  govemment;  and  if  she  had  not  quelled 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  with  the  thought  of  the  four  nobles 
in  péril  of  their  lives  she  would  bave  sunk  fainting  to  the 
ground.  She  had  ail  but  killed  her  mare  to  come  back  to 
stand  between  her  cousins  and  death. 
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At  the  sight  of  the  hcroic  girl  with  the  veil  put  back  from 
her  white,  drawn  face,  and  her  riding-whip  in  her  hand, 
every  one  knew  by  an  alniost  imperceptible  twitch  of  Coren- 
tin's  sour,  troubled  countenance  that  now  tbe  real  antagonists 
were  face  to  face.    A  dreadful  duel  was  about  to  begin. 

The  Countess  saw  Corentin  with  the  box  in  his  hands; 
raising  her  riding-whip  she  sprang  at  him  so  quickly  and 
slashed  him  so  sharply  over  the  hands  that  the  casket  dropped 
to  the  ground.  She  snatched  it  up,  flung  it  into  the  fire,  and 
stood  with  her  back  to  the  hearth  in  a  défiant  attitude  before 
the  agents  of  police  could  recover  from  their  surprise.  Scorn 
blazed  in  Laurence's  eyes;  her  white  forehead  and  disdainful 
lips  expressed  more  of  insuit  than  even  her  autocrat's  action 
as  she  spurned  Corentin  for  a  venomous  reptile.  The  chival- 
rous  instinct  was  roused  in  old  d'Hauteserre  ;  ail  the  blood 
rushcd  into  his  face;  he  wislied  that  he  had  his  sword  at  his 
side.  The  servants  at  first  thrilled  with  joy;  the  vengeance  so 
long  invoked  had  fallen  like  a  thunderbolt  on  one  of  thèse 
men;  but  a  hideous  fear  soon  thrust  the  joy  down  into  the 
depths  of  their  soûls.  They  could  still  hear  the  gendarmes 
coming  and  going  in  the  attics  overhead. 

The  spy, — for  ail  distinctions  among  agents  of  police  are 
confounded  and  labeled  with  one  vigorous  epithet  by  a  public 
that  has  never  cared  to  find  separate  names  to  suit  the  varions 
practitioners  of  a  leech-craft  indispensable  to  governments, — 
the  spy  has  something  about  him  that  is  magnificent  and 
curions;  he  never  resents  anything.  His  is  the  Christian 
humility  of  the  priest;  his  eyes  are  used  to  bear  scorn;  he 
raises,  as  it  were,  a  barrier  between  himself  and  the  multitude 
of  fools  that  do  not  understand  him.  Insults  he  meets  with 
brows  of  brass  ;  he  moves  to  his  goal  like  some  créature  encased 
in  a  shell  that  nothing  short  of  a  cannon-ball  can  pierce; 
and,  like  his  prototype  of  the  carapace,  he  is  the  more  furious 
when  wounded  because  he  believed  himself  secure  in  his  armor. 
For  Corentin  that  slash  across  the  Angers,  quite  apart  from  the 
pain,  was  like  the  cannon-ball  crashing  through  the  carapace; 
the  gesture,  fraught  with  the  loathing  of  a  noble  and  heroic 
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girl,  humiliatcd  hini  not  mercly  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  onlookers, 
but  even  in  his  owu. 

Pcyrade,  the  Provençal,  sprang  towards  lier.  Laurence 
spurned  him,  but  lie  caught  lier  by  the  foot  and  forced  her 
in  that  undignified  fashion  back  into  the  low  chair  wlicre  slie 
had  lain  asleep  only  a  few  liours  ago.  It  was  a  bit  of  burlesque 
in  the  niidst  of  terror,  that  touch  of  incongruity  which  is 
seldoni  wanting  in  human  life.  Peyrade  scorched  his  hand  as 
he  snatched  the  box  froni  the  fire,  but  lie  took  possession  of 
the  thing,  dropped  it  on  the  floor  and  sat  down  upon  it. 
The  little  events  followed  in  swift  succession,  without  a 
M  ord.  Corentin,  recovered  from  the  smarting  sensation  of  the 
blow,  held  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne  down  by  the  wrists. 

"Do  not  oblige  me  to  use  force  to  you,  fair  citoyenne,"  lie 
rcmarked,  witli  withering  courtcsy. 

Peyrade,  sitting  on  his  prize,  had  stifled  out  the  fiâmes. 

"Hère,  men  !"  he  called,  still  squatting  in  his  odd  position. 

"Will  you  promise  to  behave  yourself?"  said  Corentin, 
insoleutly  addressing  Laurence  while  he  put  up  his  dagger. 
He  did  not  niake  the  mistake  of  threatening  her. 

"The  secrets  in  the  box  do  not  concern  the  Government," 
said  she,  with  a  touch  of  melancholy  in  her  face  and  tone. 
"When  you  bave  read  those  letters,  vile  as  you  are,  you  will 
feel  ashamcd  to  bave  read  them.  .  .  .  But  bave  you  any 
sensé  of  shame  still  lef t  ?"  she  added  af  ter  a  pause. 

The  curé  glanced  at  Laurence.  "For  God's  sake,  calm  your- 
self !"  lie  seemed  to  say. 

Peyrade  got  up  from  the  floor.  The  bottom  of  the  box 
had  been  almost  burnt  out  on  the  coals  ;  it  had  lef  t  a  scorched 
mark  on  the  carpet.  The  lid  was  almost  reduced  to  charcoal 
by  this  time;  the  sides  gave  way;  and  this  grotesque  Scaevola, 
who  had  just  sacrificed  the  scat  of  his  apricot-colored  breeclies 
to  the  deity  of  détectives,  opened  out  the  casket  as  if  it  had 
been  a  book.  Three  letters  and  two  locks  of  hair  slid  down 
upon  the  baize  of  the  card-table.  Peyrade  was  about  to  smile 
significantly  at  Corentin  when  he  saw  that  both  the  locks  of 
hair  were  almost  white.     Corentin  turned  away  from  Made- 
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moiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne,  picked  up  one  of  the  letters,  and  be- 
gan  to  read  it. 

Laurence  also  rose  and  stood  beside  the  agents  at  the  table. 

"Oh  !  read  it  aloud,"  she  said  ;  "that  shall  be  your  punish- 
ment." 

And  as  they  continued  to  read  to  themselves,  Laurence 
herself  took  up  the  third  letter  and  began  : 

"Dear  Laurence, — My  husband  and  I  hâve  heard  of  your 
noble  behavior  on  that  sad  day  of  our  arrest.  We  know  that 
you  love  our  two  darling  sons  both  equally  dearly  and  as  much 
as  we  love  them  ourselvos,  so  we  are  entrusting  you  with  a  leg- 
aey  both  sad  and  dear  to  them.  M.  l'Exécuteur  bas  jiist  eut  off 
our  hair,  for  we  are  to  die  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  he  bas 
promised  to  give  thèse,  the  only  keepsakes  that  we  can  give 
our  dearly  loved  orphans,  into  your  hands.  So  keep  thèse 
locks  of  our  hair  to  give  to  them  in  better  days.  A  last  kiss 
and  our  blessing  goes  with  each.  Our  last  thought  will  be 
of  our  sons,  and  then  of  you,  and  afterwards  of  God.  Love 
them  dearly,  Laurence. 

"Berthe   de   Cinq-Cygne. 

"Jean  de  Simeuse." 

There  were  tears  in  ail  eyes  when  the  letter  had  been  read. 

Laurence  turned  a  stony  gaze  upon  the  two  agents,  and 
spoke  without  a  tremor  in  her  voice  : 

"You  hâve  been  less  merciful  than  M.  V Exécuteur!" 

Corentin  quite  eomposedly  took  the  letter,  put  the  locks 
of  hair  inside  it,  and  laid  it  aside  on  the  table  with  a  heap  of 
counters  on  the  top  as  a  paper-weight.  There  was  something 
dreadful  in  the  man's  coolness  amid  the  gênerai  émotion. 
Peyrade  unfolded  the  other  sheets. 

"Oh!  as  to  those,"  said  Laurence,  "they  are  almost  alike. 
You  heard  the  will  read,  now  you  shall  see  how  it  was  carried 
into  eflPect.  After  this  my  heart  will  hâve  no  secrets  left; 
this  is  ail. 
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"ANDERKACII,  1794, 

"  licfore  the  balUe. 

''My  Dear  Laurence, — I  shall  love  you  so  long  as  I  live, 
and  I  Avant  j'ou  to  know  this  for  certain;  but  you  ouglit  to 
know  in  case  I  should  fall,  that  Paul  Marie  loves  you  as  I 
love  you.  My  one  comfort  if  I  fall  will  be  the  thought  that 
some  day  you  may  take  this  dear  brother  of  mine  for  your 
husband,  and  I  shall  not  be  eaten  up  with  jealousy  as  I  cer- 
tainly  should  be  if  that  should  happen  while  we  both  were 
alive.  After  ail,  it  seems  to  me  very  natural  that  you  should 
like  him  better,  for  perhaps  he  is  more  worthy  than  I  ara 
.     .     .     .     and  so  f  orth. 

"Marie  Paul/' 

"Hère  is  the  other,"  she  went  on,  while  a  charming  color 
flushed  her  forehead. 

"Andernach, 
"jBe/ore  tlie  batlle 

"My  Kixd  Laurence, — There  is  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  my 
nature;  but  Marie  Paul  is  so  bright  and  happy  that  you  must 
care  far  more  for  him  than  for  me.  Some  day,  perhaps,  you 
will  be  obliged  to  choose  between  us;  well,  then — though  I 
love  you  passionately     .     .     .     ." 

"You  hâve  been  in  correspondence  with  émigrés"  broke 
in  Peyrade,  and  by  way  of  précaution  he  held  up  the  letters 
to  the  light  to  see  if  anything  were  written  in  sympathetic 
ink  between  the  lines. 

"Yes,"  said  Laurence,  folding  up  the  precious  letters, 
yellowed  by  time.  "But  what  right  hâve  you  to  force  an 
entrance  into  my  hoùse,  to  violate  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
and  ail  the  sacred  rights  of  the  hearth  ?" 

"Ah,  indeed!"  said  Peyrade.  "What  right?  You  shall 
be  informed,  fair  aristocrat."  He  drew  from  his  pocket,  as 
he  spoke,  an  order  from  the  Minister  of  Justice,  countersigned 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  "Look  you  hère,  citoyenne, 
the  ^linisters  hâve  taken  a  notion  into  their  heads " 
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"We  might  ask  you  what  riglit  you  hâve  to  harbor  assassins 
of  the  First  Consul/'  said  Corentin,  lowering  his  voice  for 
her  ear.  "When  you  struck  me  just  now  with  your  riding- 
wliip,  you  gave  me  a  right  to  strike  a  blow  in  my  turn  to 
despatch  my  lords  your  cousins — when  I  had  conie  to  save 
Pliera." 

The  curé,  watching  them,  knew  what  was  said  by  the 
expression  of  Laurence's  eyes,  and  the  movenient  of  tiie  lip:^ 
of  the  great  unknown  actor;  he  made  a  sign  to  Laurence  to 
beware.  Nobody  but  Goulard  saw  the  gesture.  Peyrade  was 
tapping  the  bottom  of  the  box  to  see  if  it  was  hollow. 

"Ah,  God  !"  cried  Laurence,  snatching  away  the  lid,  "do 
not  break  it.    Wait  !" 

She  took  a  pin  and  pressed  it  against  one  of  the  figures; 
a  spring  gave  way,  the  lid  came  in  two,  and  disclosed  two 
ivory  miniatures  painted  in  Germany:  the  portraits  of  the 
Simeuses  in  the  uniforms  of  the  Army  of  Condé.  Corentin, 
thus  confronted  by  an  adversary  worthy  of  his  anger,  with- 
drew  into  a  corner  with  Peyrade.  There  was  a  whispered 
conférence. 

"And  you  threw  that  on  the  fire  !"  said  the  Abbé  Goujet, 
looking  at  the  old  Marquise's  letters  and  the  locks  of  hair. 

For  ail  answer  Laurence  shrugged  lier  shoulders  signifi- 
cantly.  The  curé  knew  that  she  had  made  this  suprême 
sacrifice  to  keep  the  spies  in  play  and  gain  time.  He  raised 
his  eyes  in  admiration. 

"But  where  ean  they  hâve  caught  Gothard?  I  can  hear 
him  crying,"  she  added,  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  the  curé. 

"Had  he  gone  to  the  f arm  ?" 

"Farm  !"  repeated  Peyrade.    "Let  us  send  somebody  there." 

"No,"  returned  Corentin;  "that  girl  would  not  hâve  trusted 
her  cousins'  lives  to  a  tenant.  She  is  amusing  us.  Do  as  I 
tell  5'ou.  We  made  a  blunder  when  we  came  hère  ;  we  will  at 
least  find  out  something  before  we  go." 

Corentin  went  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
raised  his  long,  pointed  coat-tails  to  warm  himself.     From 
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his  manner,  look,  and  tone,  he  might  hâve  been  there  on  a 
visit. 

"Ladies,  you  may  retire  to  bed,  and  the  servants  likewise. 
M.  le  Maire,  your  services  are  no  longer  required.  We  acted 
iipon  strict  orders,  and  could  not  do  otherwise  tlian  we  hâve 
done  ;  but  when  ail  the  walls,  which  are  very  thiek,  it  seems  to 
me,  hâve  been  examined,  we  shall  go." 

The  mayor  took  leave  of  the  conipany  and  went.  Neither 
the  curé  nor  Mademoiselle  Goujet  stirred,  and  the  servants 
were  too  anxious  not  to  stay  and  see  what  happened  to  their 
mi  stress.  Ever  since  Laurence  came  into  the  room,  Madame 
d'Hauteserre,  with  a  despairing  mother's  curions  gaze,  had 
been  poring  on  the  girl's  face.  Now  she  took  Laurence  by 
the  arm,  and  drew  lier  into  a  corner,  murmuring,  "Hâve  you 
seen  them?" 

"How  could  I  hâve  allowed  your  sons  to  come  under  our 
roof  without  your  knowledge  ?"  returned  Laurence.  "Durieu," 
she  added,  "go  and  see  if  it  is  possible  to  save  my  poor  Stella  ; 
she  is  still  breathing." 

"Has  she  been  ridden  far?"  asked  Corentin. 

"Thirty-seven  miles  in  three  hours,"  said  Laurence,  ad- 
dressing  her  remark  to  the  curé,  who  gazed  at  her  in  duU 
amazement.  "I  went  ont  at  half-past  nine,  and  it  was  after 
one  o'clock  when  I  came  in." 

She  looked  at  the  clock  as  she  spoke.  It  was  then  half- 
past  two. 

"Then  you  do  not  deny  that  you  hâve  ridden  thirty-seven 
miles?"  remarked  Corentin. 

"No,"  said  she.  "I  admit  that  my  cousins  and  the  MM. 
d'Hauteserre,  in  their  perfect  innocence,  meant  to  make 
application  to  be  included  in  the  amnesty,  and  they  were  on 
tlieir  way  back  to  Cinq-Cygne.  So  as  soon  as  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Sieur  Malin  meant  to  implicate  them  in  some 
treasonable  plot,  I  went  to  warn  them  to  return  to  Germany. 
They  will  be  safely  across  the  frontier  before  the  message  can 
be  signaled  from  Troyes  to  stop  them.  If  this  was  a  crime, 
let  me  be  punished  for  it." 
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Laurence's  reply  had  been  well  thought  out;  it  was  so 
plausible  in  every  respect  that  Corentin  was  staggered  by  it. 
The  Countess  watehed  the  agent  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye. 
Just  at  this  critical  moment,  when  ail  soûls  were  hanging  as 
it  were  upon  the  two  faces,  and  ail  eyes  went  from  Laurence 
to  Corentin,  and  from  Corentin  to  Laurence,  the  sound  of  a 
galloping  horse  reaehed  them  from  the  forest.  It  grew  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  the  rider  crossed  the  bridge  and  the  paved  way 
across  the  lawn.  There  was  a  look  of  ghastly  dread  in  every 
face. 

It  was  Peyrade  who  came  in,  his  face  radiant  with  delight. 
Ile  hurried  to  his  colleague,  and  said,  loud  enough  for  the 
Countess  to  overhear  him  : 

"We  hâve  got  Michu  !" 

Anguish,  physical  exhaustion,  and  the  strain  upon  every 
mental  faculty  had  brought  the  red  color  to  Laurence's 
cheeks  ;  now  she  grew  white  once  more,  and  fell,  as  if  thunder- 
stricken,  half  fainting  into  a  chair.  La  Durieu,  Mademoiselle 
Goujet,  and  Madame  d'Hauteserre  sprang  towards  her.  She 
gasped  for  breath.  She  signed  to  them  to  eut  the  loops  of 
braid  that  fastened  her  riding-habit. 

"She  was  taken  in  by  it.  .  .  .  They  are  on  the  way  to 
Paris  !"  said  Corentin,  conferring  with  Peyrade.  "Let  us 
change  the  orders." 

The  pair  went  out,  leaving  a  gendarme  on  guard  at  the  door. 
Their  diabolical  ingenuity  had  won  them  a  cruel  advantage 
in  this  duel  ;  they  had  ensnared  Laurence  by  a  common  arti- 
fice. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  the  first  gray  light,  the 
agents  of  police  came  back  again.  They  had  explored  the 
hollow  lane,  and  convinced  themselves  that  horses  had  taken 
the  way  into  the  forest.  The  château  was  guarded  by  gen- 
darmes under  a  constable's  order,  while  they  went  off  to 
breakfast  at  the  little  wine-shop  in  the  village  of  Cinq-Cygne  ; 
but  not  before  orders  had  been  given  that  Catherine,  per- 
sistently  stolid  and  silent,  and  Gothard,  who  replied  to  every 
question  by  an  outbreak  of  tears,  should  both  be  set  at  liberty. 
7 
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Catherine  and  Gothard  came  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
Laurence  was  lying  in  the  great  low  chair,  and  kissed  their 
mistress'  hands.  Durieu  came  in  a  while  to  say  that  Stella 
■svas  ont  of  danger,  though  lier  condition  needed  great  care. 

The  mayor,  fidgety  and  inquisitive,  met  Peyrade  and  Coren- 
tin  in  the  village.  He  could  not  allow  government  officiais 
of  so  high  a  rank  to  breakfast  in  a  wretched  village  wine- 
shop,  and  brought  them  home.  The  Abbey  lay  about  half  a 
mile  away,  and  on  the  road  thither  Peyrade  bethought  himself 
that  the  Arcis  constable  had  not  succeeded  in  bringing  any 
news  of  Michu  or  Violette. 

"We  hâve  no  common  people  to  deal  with,"  remarked 
Corentin.  "They  are  too  clever  for  us.  The  priest  lias  a 
hand  in  it,  no  doubt." 

Madame  Goulard  had  just  brought  her  guests  into  the 
vast,  fireless  dining-hall,  when  the  lieutenant  arrived  with  a 
scared  face. 

"We  hâve  just  come  across  the  Arcis  constable's  horse, 
riderless  in  the  forest,''  he  told  Peyrade. 

"Eun  round  to  Michu's  lodge,  lieutenant  !"  cried  Corentin. 
'"Find  ont  what  is  going  on  there.  Perhaps  they  hâve  killed 
the  constable." 

This  news  spoiled  the  mayor's  breakfast.  Huntsmen  eating 
at  a  halting-place  could  not  hâve  bolted  their  provisions  more 
rapidly  than  the  two  Parisians  ;  and  the  meal  over,  they  drove 
back  to  the  château  in  their  basket-chaise  with  the  post- 
horse,  so  as  to  bear  down  as  quickly  as  possible  upon  any  point, 
as  it  might  prove  necessary. 

When  they  entered  the  drawing-room  whither  they  had 
suddenly  brought  trouble  and  dismay  and  sorrow,  and  the  most 
cruel  anxiety,  they  fou nd  Laurence,  in  a  loose  wrapper,  old 
M.  d'Hauteserre  and  his  wife,  and  the  Abbé  Goujet  and  his 
Bister,  ail  seated  about  the  fire,  and  to  ail  appearance,  quiet 
in  their  rninds. 

"If  they  had  really  caught  Michu  they  would  hâve  brought 
him  in,"  Laurence  had  said  to  herself.  "It  is  mortifying 
to  think  that  I  lost  my  self-command,  and  threw  a  light  on 
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those  wretclics'  suspicions;  but  ail  can  be  put  right  again. 
Are  we  going  to  be  your  prisoners  for  long?"  slie  asked  aloud, 
with  a  satirical,  careless  air. 

The  two  spies  exchanged  glanées. 

"How  can  she  know  something  of  our  uneasiness  about 
Michu  ?  jSTobody  outside  could  get  into  the  château.  She  is 
making  fools  of  us,"  their  looks  seemed  to  say. 

"We  shall  not  trouble  you  with  our  présence  much  longer," 
returned  Corentin.  "In  three  hours'  time  we  will  make  our 
apologies  for  disturbing  your  solitude." 

Xobody  answered  him.  The  contemptuous  silence  exas- 
perated  Corentin's  inward  fury.  Laurence  and  the  abbé,  the 
two  intellects  of  this  little  group,  had  exchanged  views  of 
Corentin  to  their  nautual  édification.  Catherine  and  Gothard 
set  the  table  by  the  fire,  and  the  curé  and  his  sister  joined  the 
family  at  breakfast.  Neither  they  nor  their  servants  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  spies,  and  Corentin  and  Peyrade 
walked  up  and  down  in  the  gardens,  in  the  court,  and  along 
the  road,  returning  now  and  again  to  the  drawing-room. 

At  half-past  two  o'elock  the  lieutenant  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. 

"I  hâve  found  the  constable,"  he  reported  to  Corentin; 
"he  was  lying  on  the  road  between  the  Cinq-Cygne  lodge,  as 
they  call  it,  and  Bellache.  He  had  no  wound  except  a  fright- 
ful  eut  on  the  head  ;  it  looked  as  if  he  had  got  it  with  that  fall. 
He  was  knocked  backwards  ofï  his  horse  so  suddenly  that  he 
eannot  explain  how  it  happened,  he  says.  His  feet  slipped 
out  of  the  stirrups  or  he  would  hâve  been  dead  by  now;  his 
horse  took  friglit  and  miglit  hâve  dragged  him  along  the 
ground.    We  left  him  in  charge  of  Michu  and  Violette " 

"What  !  Is  Michu  at  the  lodge  ?"  asked  Corentin,  watching 
Laurence  as  he  spoke.  The  Countess  smiled  shrewdly  to  her- 
self,  a  woman's  rctaliation. 

"He  and  Violette  began  bargaining  last  night,  and  when 
I  saw  him  they  were  near  the  finish,"  said  the  lieutenant. 
"They  were  both  of  them  a  bit  flustered,  it  seemed  to  me, 
and  no  wonder;  they  hâve  been  making  a  night  of  it  together 
and  hâve  not  managed  to  hit  it  ofï  yet." 
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"Did  Violette  tell  you  so  ?"  cried  Corentin. 

"Yes." 

"Ah  !  if  you  want  a  thing  done  you  must  do  it  yourself  !" 
said  Peyrade,  looking  at  Corentin,  who  seemed  to  sliare  his 
poor  opinion  of  the  licutenant's  intelligence,  and  nodded 
assent  to  his  serions  remark. 

"Wlien  did  you  reach  Michu's  place?'  asked  Corentin. 
Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne  had  glanced  at  the  clock,  and 
this  fact  had  not  been  lost  upon  hini. 

"Somewhere  about  two  o'clock/'  the  lieutenant  replied. 

Laurence  included  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Hauteserre, 
the  Abbé  Goujet  and  his  sister  in  one  glance,  that  seemed 
to  envelop  them  in  a  mantle  of  blue  light  ;  the  joy  of  triumph 
glittered  in  her  eyes  ;  there  was  color  in  her  cheeks,  there  were 
tears  beneath  her  lashes.  The  girl  that  had  been  so  strong 
to  endure  could  shed  no  tears  but  tears  of  gladness.  She  was 
transfigured  for  them,  especially  for  the  curé;  he  had  been 
aîmost  vexed  by  Laurence's  masculine  strength  of  character; 
now  he  saw  the  woman's  exeeeding  tenderness.  Laurence's 
sensibilities  lay  like  hidden  treasure  in  some  unfathomed 
depths  beneath  a  block  of  granité. 

A  gendarme  came  to  ask  vvhether  Michu's  son  was  to  be 
allowed  to  come  in  ;  he  had  brought  a  message  f  rom  his  f  ather 
to  the  gentlemen  from  Paris.  Corentin  nodded.  François 
Michu,  a  sharp  boy,  and  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  was  outside 
in  the  yard  meanwhile  ;  and  Gothard,  now  at  liberty,  had  time 
to  exchange  a  word  or  two  with  him  under  the  gendarme's 
nose.  That  functionary  did  not  observe  that  the  boy  slipped 
something  into  Gothard's  hand;  and  so  little  Michu  accom- 
plished  his  errand.  Gothard  stole  in  behind  François,  reached 
Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne,  and  with  an  innocent  air,  gave 
her  back  both  halves  of  the  broken  ring.  Laurence  kissed  it 
with  passionate  fervor;  she  knew  now  that  Michu  had  re- 
deemed  his  word  and  that  the  four  nobles  were  in  safety. 
Meanwhile  François  was  delivering  his  message, 

"Dad  wants  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  constable;  he  is 
in  a  bad  way." 
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"Wliat  is  the  matter  with  liim  ?"  asked  Peyrade. 

"It's  his  head;  he  came  a  cropper  though  and  no  mistake. 
For  a  ginâarmc  as  knows  how  to  ride  a  horse,  that  is  bad 
luck,  but  ho  nuist  havc  stunibled  !  Thcre  is  a  hole,  oh  !  as 
big  as  your  fist  at  the  back  of  his  head.  Seems  that  it  was  his 
luck  to  corne  down  on  a  nasty  flint.  Poor  man  !  Much  good 
his  being  a  gindarme  does  him;  he  suffers  ail  the  same,  till 
it  niakos  you  sorry  to  sec  it." 

The  captain  from  Tro3-cs  rode  into  the  courtyard,  dis- 
niountcd,  and  beckoncd  to  Corentin,  Coreutin  rushcd  to  the 
window  and  flung  it  open  to  savc  time. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"We  hâve  corne  back  like  Dutehmcii  !"  he  said.  "Five 
horses  hâve  been  found  ridden  to  deatli,  hair  stilï  with  sweat, 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  main  avenue  through  the  forest. 
1  bave  had  thcm  kept  so  that  we  may  find  out  where  they  came 
from  and  who  supplied  them.  There  is  a  cordon  round  the 
forest  ;  nobody  inside  can  get  out  now." 

"When  do  you  think  thèse  horsemen  came  into  the  forest  ?" 

"At  half-past  twelve  at  noon." 

"Don't  let  a  hare  leave  unseen,"  said  Corentin,  lowering  his 
voicc.  "I  will  leave  Peyrade  hère,  and  go  to  see  the  con- 
stable,  poor  fellow,  directly."  Then  turning  to  Peyrade, 
*'Stop  at  the  mayor's  house  ;  I  will  send  a  sharp  man  to  relieve 
you,"  he  added.  "We  must  make  use  of  the  people  hereabouts; 
notice  ail  the  faces  there." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  company.  "Au  revoir!"  he  ex- 
claimed,  with  an  appalling  ring  in  his  voice.  Nobody  spoke 
or  moved  when  the  agents  of  police  went  out. 

"A  fruitless  domiciliary  visit  !  what  will  Fouché  say  ?" 
exclaimed  Peyrade,  as  he  handed  Corentin  into  the  basket- 
chaise. 

"Oh  !  ail  is  not  over,"  returned  Corentin,  in  his  associate's 
ear  ;  "the  Simeuses  are  sure  to  be  in  the  forest." 

Laurence  was  standing  in  one  of  the  great  Windows  of  the 
dining-room,  looking  out  at  them  through  the  small  square 
panes.    Corentin  glanced  signifîcantly  towards  lier. 
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"There  was  another  once  that  was  at  least  her  equal,"  he 
said.  "She  stirred  niy  bile  too  niuch,  and  I  did  for  her.  If 
this  one  falls  into  my  powcr  again  I  ^yill  pay  her  out  for  that 
dit  with  the  whip.'' 

"ïhc  other*  was  an  adventurcss,*'  said  Peyradc,  "and  this 
one  is " 

"Does  that  make  any  différence  to  me?  Ail  are  fish  in 
the  sea/'  said  Corcntin,  with  a  sign  to  the  gendarme  to  whip 
np  the  post-horse. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  château  was  completely  and  entirely 
evacuated. 

"How  was  the  constable  got  out  of  the  way?"  asked 
Laurence  of  François  ]\Iichu.  She  had  food  brought  for  him 
nnd  made  him  sit  beside  her. 

"Father  and  mother  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  and  that  nobody  was  to  come  into  the  house.  So  I  knew, 
when  I  heard  horses  going  about  in  the  forest,  that  I  had  to 
do  with  those  beastly  gendarmes,  and  I  tried  to  keep  them 
from  coming  to  us.  I  brought  down  some  thick  cord  out  of 
our  garret,  and  tied  it  tirmly  to  a  tree  just  at  the  opening  of 
each  way.  And  while  I  was  about  it  I  tied  the  cord  high  up 
so  as  to  catch  a  man  on  horselîack  across  the  chest,  and  left 
the  other  end  loose  till  I  heard  a  horse  come  galloping  down 
one  of  the  roads.  Then  I  made  the  end  f  ast  to  the  tree  oppo- 
site, and  the  road  was  barred.  It  fell  out  ail  right.  The  moon 
had  set,  the  constable  came  a  cropper,  but  he  was  not  killed. 
What  can  you  expect?  They  are  so  tough,  are  gendarmes, 
After  ail,  one  does  what  one  can." 

"You  saved  us!"  Laurence  said,  giving  the  child  a  kiss. 
She  went  with  him  as  far  as  the  gâte,  and  then  looking  round 
to  make  sure  that  no  one  was  near,  she  whispered,  "Hâve  they 
provisions  ?" 

"I  hâve  just  taken  them  a  twelve-pound  loaf  and  four 
bottles  of  wine.    They  will  keep  close  for  six  days." 

Laurence  went  back  to  the  drawing-room.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  d'Hauteserre,  the  Al^bé  G  ou  jet  and  his  sister,  looked 

*  Hee  Les  Chouans. 
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at  her  with  questioning  eyes  in  which  anxiety  and  admiration 
were  equally  blcnded. 

"Hâve  you  really  seen  them  again  ?"  cried  Madame  d'Haute- 
serre. 

But  Laurence,  smiling,  laid  a  fingcr  on  hcr  lips,  and  went 
upstairs  to  bed.  When  once  the  victory  was  won,  weariness 
overcame  her. 

The  shortest  way  from  Cinq-Cygne  to  Michu's  lodge  was 
by  the  road  from  the  village  to  Bellache;  it  debouched  upon 
the  circular  space  where  the  détectives  first  appeared  to  Michu, 
on  the  previous  evening.  The  Arcis  constable  had  corne  this 
way,  and  the  gendarmes  now  brought  Corentin  over  the 
same  ground.  The  agent,  as  he  went,  was  on  the  lookout 
for  any  trace  of  the  means  by  which  the  constable  was  thrown 
eut  of  the  saddle.  He  rated  himself  for  sending  a  single 
man  to  clear  up  so  important  a  point,  and  drew  an  axiom 
from  the  expérience  to  incorporate  in  a  code  which  he  was 
compiling  for  his  own  private  use. 

"If  they  put  the  gendarme  out  of  the  way,"  thought  he, 
"they  will  hâve  got  rid  of  A'iolctte  as  well.  The  five  dead 
horses  evidently  brought  back  Michu  and  the  four  conspirators 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  Has  Michu  a  horse?"  he 
asked,  turning  to  the  gendarme,  who  happened  to  belong 
to  the  Arcis  contingent. 

"Ah  !  yes,  and  a  famous  nag  it  is  ;  a  huntcr  out  of  the  ci- 
devant  Marquis'  stables.  Fifteen  years  old  and  only  the 
better  for  âge.  Michu  will  ride  thirty  miles  and  more,  and 
the  animal's  hide  will  be  as  dry  as  my  hat.  Oh  !  he  thinks 
a  lot  of  his  horse  ;  he  won't  take  money  for  it." 

"What  is  the  horse  like  ?" 

"A  dark  bay,  spotted  with  white  about  the  feet.  A  thin 
animal,  ail  muscle,  like  an  Arab." 

"Hâve  you  seen  Arabian  horses  ?" 

"I  came  back  from  Egypt  a  year  ago.  I  hâve  ridden  the 
Mamelukes'  horses.  You  serve  eleven  years  in  the  cavalry. 
I  crossed  the  Ehine  with  General  Steingel,  then  I  was  in 
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Italy,  and  I  followed  the  First  Consul  in  Egypt.  So  I  sliall 
bc  a  corporal  soon." 

"While  I  am  in  Michu's  lodgc,  just  go  round  to  the  stable. 
If  you  hâve  lived  among  horses  for  eleven  years  you  ought 
to  know  when  a  horse  bas  been  ridden  hard." 

"There  !  that  is  wbere  our  corporal  was  throvvn,"  said  the 
man,  pointing  to  the  spot  wbere  the  road  emerged  into  the 
open  space. 

"Tell  the  captain  to  call  for  me  at  the  lodge  hère,  and  we 
will  go  together  back  to  Tro3^es." 

Corentin  alightcd,  and  spent  scveral  minutes  in  observing 
the  place.  He  scrutinized  the  elm-trees  that  stood  on  either 
side.  One  grew  close  beside  the  park  wall,  the  other  on  the 
high  boundary  bank  of  the  circle,  which  was  intersected  at 
tbis  point  by  the  cross-road.  And  at  length  Corentin  saw 
sometbing  which  every  one  else  had  passed  over,  to  wit,  a 
button  lying  in  the  dust,  a  button  from  a  gendarme's  uni- 
form.  He  picked  it  up.  As  he  entered  the  lodge,  he  beheld 
Violette  and  Michu  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table.  The  dispute 
was  still  unfinished.  Violette  got  up,  made  a  bow,  and 
offered  Corentin  some  wine. 

"Thanks.  ...  I  should  like  to  see  the  corporal,"  re- 
turncd  Corentin.  He  saw  at  a  glanée  that  Violette  had  been 
drunk  for  more  than  twelve  hours. 

"My  wife  is  nursing  him  upstairs,"  said  Michu.  Corentin 
sprang  up  the  staircase,  and  found  the  gendarme  lying  on 
Madame  Michu's  bed,  bis  head  covered  with  poultices.  The 
man's  cap,  sword,  and  shoulder-belt  lay  on  a  chair.  Marthe, 
ail  unaware  of  lier  son's  prowess,  was  true  to  her  woman's  in- 
stinct ;  she  and  her  mother  were  nursing  the  wounded  man. 

^'Well,  corporal,  how  are  you  doing  ?"  asked  Corentin. 

"M.  Varlet,  the  Arcis  doctor,  is  expected,"  Madame  Michu 
replied.     "Gaucher  bas  gone  to  fetch  him." 

"Leave  us  a  moment,"  said  Corentin,  feeling  not  a  little 
Burprised  by  this  scène,  for  the  women's  innocence  was 
obvions.  "Wbere  were  you  hit?"  he  asked,  looking  at  the 
man's  uniform. 
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"In  the  chest." 

"Let  us  hâve  a  look  at  your  shoulder-belt." 

A  yellow  leather  bclt  with  white  pipings  formed  part  of 
the  uniform  of  the  "National  Gendarmes,"  as  they  used  to  be 
called,  a  récent  law  having  prescribed  the  costume  and  regu- 
latcd  it  down  to  the  smallest  détails.  On  the  bclt  was  a  plate 
similar  to  the  one  at  présent  worn  by  rural  policemcn,  with 
the  singular  legend  engraved  duly  upon  it,  "Kespect  in- 
dividuels and  property."  The  cord,  of  course,  had  left  a  deep 
score  across  the  belt.  Corentin  took  up  the  coat  and  found 
the  place  of  the  missing  button. 

"When  did  they  pick  you  up  ?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  at  daybreak." 

"Did  they  bring  you  up  hère  at  once  ?"  continued  Corentin, 
noticing  that  the  bcd  had  not  been  siept  in. 

"Yes." 

"Who  brought  you  up  ?" 

"The  women  and  Michu's  boy;  he  found  me  lying  uncon- 
Bcious." 

"Good  !"  thought  Corentin  to  himsclf.  "Then  they  were 
up  ail  night.  It  is  clear  that  the  corporal  was  not  knocked 
ofF  his  horse  by  a  bullet,  nor  yet  by  a  blow  f  rom  a  stick  ; 
for  in  that  case  the  man  that  dealt  the  blow  must  hâve  been 
on  horseback  and  on  a  level  with  him.  So  he  must  bave  been 
disarmed  by  something  put  across  the  road.  A  pièce  of 
wood?  Impossible.  An  iron  chain?  It  would  hâve  left 
marks.  What  did  you  feel?"  he  asked  aloud,  scrutinizing 
the  corporal  as  he  spoke, 

"I  was  knocked  off  so  suddenly " 

"The  skin  is  grazed  under  your  chin." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  a  rope  sawed  me  across  the  face." 

"I  hâve  it,"  said  Corentin.  "Somebody  tied  a  rope  across 
the  road  to  stop  you " 

"Very  likely,"  returned  the  corporal. 

Corentin  went  down  into  the  kitchen. 

"Come,  old  scoundrel,  let  us  bave  donc  with  it  !"  Michu 
was  saying;  he  spoke  to  Violette,  and  looked  at  the  spy.     "A 
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hundred  and  twcnty  thousand  francs  in  ail,  and  my  land  is 
yours.  I  shall  put  the  money  in  thc  finids  and  be  independ- 
ènt." 

"As  there  is  but  one  God,  I  hâve  only  sixty  thousand,  I  tell 
you." 

"But  when  I  offer  you  time  for  the  rest  !  And  hère  we  hâve 
been  bargaining  since  yesterday  and  cannot  corne  to  terms! 
.     .     .     There  is  no  botter  land  anywhere." 

"My  land  is  good,"  retorted  Violette. 

'^'ife,  bring  us  some  wine  !"  cried  Michu. 

"What,  haven't  you  had  enough  to  drink  ?"  called  Marthe's 
mother.  "This  is  the  fourteenth  bottle  since  nine  o'clock 
3'esterday." 

"Hâve  you  been  hère  since  nine  o'clock  this  morning?" 
said  Corentin,  turning  on  Violette. 

"No,  asking  your  pardon.  I  haven't  stirred  from  the  place 
since  nine  o'clock  yesterday  night,  and  I  am  none  the  nearer 
the  end.  The  more  he  makes  me  drink,  the  more  he  wants 
for  his  land." 

"In  making  a  bargain,  you  raise  the  priée  every  time  you 
raise  your  elbow,"  said  Corentin. 

A  dozen  empty  bottles  at  the  end  of  the  table  bore  out  the 
truth  of  the  old  grandmother's  statement.  Just  at  that 
moment  the  gendarme  outside  beckoned  to  Corentin. 

"There  is  no  horse  in  the  stable,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
when  they  stood  on  the  threshold.    Corentin  went  in  again. 

"You  hâve  sent  your  boy  to  town  on  horseback,  I  expect," 
he  remarked,  "so  he  will  be  back  again  before  long." 

"ISTo,  sir,"  said  Marthe;  "he  has  gone  on  foot." 

"Well,  then,  what  hâve  you  done  with  your  horse?" 

"Lent  him,"  Michu  answered  curtly. 

"Corne  you  hère,  my  good  apostle,"  said  Corentin,  beck- 
oning  to  the  bailiff.  "I  hâve  a  word  or  two  to  slip  down 
your  ear-tube." 

Corentin  and  Michu  went  out  together. 

"That  rifle  that  you  were  loading  yesterday  at  four  o'clock 
was  meant  to  kill  the  State  Councillor.     Grévin  saw  you. 
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but  you  cannnt  bo  iiabbod  for  tbat;  there  was  plcnty  of 
malice  aforetbougbt,  but  witnesscs  are  scarcc.  You  put 
A-^iolettc  to  sleep,  I  do  not  know  bow,  and  you  and  your  wife 
and  boy  spent  thc  night  out  of  doors:  first,  to  warn  Made- 
moiselle de  Cinq-C3'gne  of  our  coming,  and  afterwards  to 
rescue  ber  cousins.  You  brougbt  tbem  back  bere,  I  do  not 
know  wbere  as  yet.  Your  boy  and  your  wife  brougbt  down 
tbe  corporal  cleverly  enough.  In  fact,  you  bave  beaten  us. 
You  are  a  fa  mous,  fine  fellow.  But  tbe  last  word  bas  not 
been  said,  and  we  sball  not  leave  you  to  say  it.  Will  you 
corne  to  terms?    Y'our  masters  will  not  be  losers  by  it." 

"Come  tbis  way;  we  can  talk  witbout  being  overbeard," 
returncd  Micbu  ;  and  be  led  tbe  spy  as  far  as  tbe  pond  in  tbe 
park.  \Yben  Corontin  saw  tbe  sbeet  of  water,  be  looked 
Micbu  steadily  in  tbe  eycs.  Micbu,  no  doubt,  counted  on  bis 
great  pbysical  strengtb  to  beave  bis  companion.  into  seven 
feet  of  mud  below  tbree  feet  of  water.  Micbu  looked  back 
at  bim  quite  as  steadily.  Just  so  migbt  some  tawny-red 
Brazilian  jaguar  bave  gazed  defiantly  at  a  cold-blooded, 
flaccid.  boa-constrictor. 

"I  am  not  tbirsty,"  remarked  Corentin.  He  stood  on  tbe 
edge  of  tbe  meadow,  and  bis  band  traveled  down  into  a  side 
pocket  for  tbe  little  dagger. 

"We  cannot  come  to  an  understanding,"  Micbu  remarked 
indifferently. 

"Mind  bow  you  bebave  yourself,  my  dear  fellow.  Justice 
will  keep  an  eye  on  you." 

"If  Justice  sees  no  better  than  you  do,  nobody  is  safe." 

"Do  you  refuse?"  Corentin  asked  significantly. 

"I  would  sooner  bave  my  tbroat  eut  a  bundred  times  over, 
tban  bave  an  understanding  witb  such  a  rascal  as  you." 

Corentin  stepped  briskly  into  tbe  cbaise  after  scanning 
Micbu,  tbe  lodge,  and  Courant,  wbo  barked  after  him.  He 
left  orders  of  some  kind  in  Troyes  and  returned  to  Paris. 
Secret  instructions  and  orders  were  issued  to  ail  tbe  brigades 
of  gendarmerie. 

The  searcb  was  kept  up  diligently  and  unremittingly  in 
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ever}'  little  hamlct  throiigh  the  months  of  December,  Jan- 
iian-,  aud  Februaiy.  Ears  wcre  listening  in  every  little  public 
house.  ïhree  important  things  Corentin  discovered.  A 
horse  answering  to  the  description  of  Michu's  nag  was  found 
doad  near  Lagny.  The  five  horses  buried  in  the  Forest  of 
Nodesme  had  been  sold  for  five  hundred  francs  apiece  by 
various  farmcrs  and  millcrs  to  a  man  who  evidently  must 
hâve  been  Michu.  When  the  law  was  passed  against  Georges' 
accomplices  and  those  who  harbored  them,  Corentin  nar- 
rowed  the  police  supervision  to  the  Forest  of  Nodesme,  and 
later,  after  the  arrcst  of  Pichegni  and  Moreau,  the  strange 
faces  disappearcd  from  the  countryside. 

By  that  time  Michu  had  lost  his  place.  The  Arcis  notary 
brought  instructions  in  writing  from  State  Councillor  Malin 
(now  a  senator)  authorizing  Gré  vin  to  reçoive  the  bailiff's 
accounts,  and  to  give  him  notice  to  quit.  In  three  days' 
time  Michu  obtained  his  discharge  in  due  form,  and  became 
his  own  master.  To  the  no  small  astonishment  of  the  coun- 
tryside, he  took  up  his  abode  at  Cinq-Cygne,  and  managed 
the  farms  on  ail  the  reserves  of  the  château  for  Laurence. 
The  day  of  his  installation  was  the  fatal  day  of  the  Duc 
d'Enghien's  exécution.  Almost  ail  over  France  men  heard 
simultaneously  of  the  Prince's  capture,  trial,  sentence,  and 
death;  the  dreadful  reprisais  which  preceded  the  trials  of 
Polignac,  Rivière,  and  Moreau. 


II. 

CORENTIN'S  REVENGE 

A  FARM-iiousE  was  to  bo  Imilt  for  ]\richu,  ])iit  in  llie  moan- 
time  the  so-called  Judas  was  lodged  in  the  outbuilding  abovo 
the  stal)lc-s,  close  to  tbe  famous  brcaeb  in  tbe  fosse.  Micbu 
boiight  two  horses,  one  for  himsclf  and  one  for  little  François, 
for  they,  as  well  as  Gothard,  now  went  everywhere  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne.  People  think  nowadays  tbat 
she  used  to  take  supplies  to  tbe  four  nobles,  and  to  see  tbat 
they  wanted  for  notbing.  François  and  Gotbard,  with  Cou- 
rant and  tbe  Countess'  bunting  dogs,  kept  watch  over  the 
neighborbood  of  the  biding-place,  to  make  sure  tbat  there 
was  nobody  witbin  range,  wbile  Laurence  and  !^^icbu  carried 
provisions  prepared  by  Marthe  and  her  mother  to  Catherine 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  servants.  The  secret  was  known 
to  very  few  persons,  for  not  a  soûl  could  doubt  tbat  there  were 
spies  in  the  village. 

So,  from  motives  of  prudence,  this  expédition  was  never 
made  oftener  than  twice  in  a  week,  and  always  at  différent 
hours,  sometimes  in  the  daytime,  sometimes  at  night  ;  nor  did 
Laurence  and  Micbu  relax  their  vigilance  during  the  trials  of 
Polignac,  Rivière,  and  Moreau.  Wben  a  decree  of  tbe  Senate 
called  tbe  Bonaparte  family  to  the  Impérial  dignity,  and 
Napoleon's  nomination  as  Emperor  was  submitted  to  the 
French  people,  M.  d'Hauteserre  gave  his  signature  to  the 
mémorial  presented  to  him  by  Goulard.  At  length  it  was 
known  tbat  the  Pope  would  anoint  and  crown  Napoléon  ;  and 
thenceforth  when  it  was  proposed  tbat  the  Simeuses  and  the 
young  d'Hauteserres  should  make  pétition  to  be  struck  ofï  the 
Ijist  of  émigrés,  and  to  recover  their  eitizens'  rights,  Made- 
moiselle de  Cinq-Cygne  made  no  objection. 

(111) 
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Old  d'Hauteserre  hurried  off  to  Paris  forthwith,  and  ob- 
taincd  an  interview  with  the  ci-devant  Marquis  de  Charge- 
bœuf,  a  Personal  acquaintance  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's.  The 
Prince  de  Talleyrand  was  then  in  favor;  he  undertook  that 
the  pétition  should  reach  Joséphine,  and  Joséphine  laid  it  be- 
fore  her  husband.  Bonaparte  was  already  called  Emperor, 
Sire,  and  Your  Majesty,  though  the  results  of  the  ballot  were 
not  yet  known.  M.  de  Chargebœuf,  M.  d'Hauteserre,  and  the 
Abbé  Goujet  (who  likewise  had  corne  to  Paris)  obtained  au- 
dience of  Talleyrand,  and  a  promise  of  his  support.  Napoléon 
had  already  pardoned  the  principal  actors  in  the  great  Roy- 
alist  eonspiracy  against  him,  and  the  four  gentlemen  of  the 
pétition  were  merely  suspected  of  complicity;  yet  when  the 
Council  of  State  rose,  the  Emperor  summoned  Malin, 
Touché,  Talleyrand,  Cambacérès,  Lebrun,  and  Dubois,  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  into  his  cabinet. 

"Gentlemen,"  began  the  future  Emperor,  still  in  the  dress 
of  the  First  Consul,  "gentlemen,  we  bave  received  a  mémorial 
from  the  Sieurs  de  Simeuse  and  d'Hauteserre,  officers  in  the 
Army  of  Condé,  praying  for  an  authorization  to  return  to 
France." 

"They  are  in  France  now,"  said  Fouché. 

"So  are  hundreds  of  others  that  I  come  across  in  Paris," 
remarked  Talleyrand. 

"You  bave  never  come  across  thèse,  I  think,"  returned  Ma- 
lin, "for  they  are  in  hiding  in  the  Forest  of  ISTodesme,  and  feel 
quite  at  home  there." 

Malin  was  very  careful  not  to  inform  either  the  First  Con- 
sul or  Fouché  of  those  few  words  that  had  saved  his  life  ;  but 
relying  entirely  upoh  Corentin's  reports,  he  convinced  the 
Council  that  the  four  nobles  were  implicated  in  the  Eivière 
and  Polignac  affair,  and  that  Michu  had  been  privy  to  it.  His 
assertions  were  corroborated  by  the  Prefect  of  Police. 

"But  how  came  this  bailifï  to  know  that  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered,  when  no  one  was  in  the  secret  save  the  Emperor,  hig 
councillors,  and  I  myself?"  asked  Dubois,  but  nobody  paid 
any  attention  to  him. 
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"If  they  are  in  liiding  iu  a  forest  and  you  hâve  bcen  looking 
for  them  for  sevcn  nionths,"  said  JSTapoleon,  addressing 
Fouché,  "they  hâve  indeed  expiated  their  sins  !" 

Malin  was  alarmed  by  Dubois'  clear-sightedness.  "They 
are  my  personal  enemies,"  he  said;  "that  is  enough,  I  follow 
your  Majesty's  example;  so  I  pétition  that  their  names  may 
be  struck  off  the  list,  and  intercède  with  your  Majesty  for 
them." 

"They  will  be  less  dangerous  for  you  as  citizens  than  as 
émigrés,"  observed  Fouché,  looking  steadily  at  Malin;  "for 
they  will  take  the  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution  under  the 
Empire  and  to  obey  the  laws." 

"In  what  way  are  they  dangerous  to  M.  le  Sénateur?" 
asked  Napoléon. 

The  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  on  this,  spoke  for  some  time  in 
a  low  voice  with  the  future  Emperor,  and  to  ail  appearances 
the  pétition  was  granted;  the  MM.  de  Simeuse  and  d'Haute- 
serre  were  to  be  struck  out  from  the  List  of  émigrés  and  rein- 
stated  as  citizens. 

"Sire,"  said  Fouché,  "you  may  hear  of  them  again." 

At  the  instance  of  the  Duc  de  Grandlieu,  Talleyrand  had 
promised  on  behalf  of  the  four  young  men,  that  on  the  honor 
of  a  noble — a  formula  which  exerted  a  great  influence  over 
Napoléon — they  would  attempt  nothing  against  the  Emperor, 
and  make  their  submission  without  réservation. 

"The  MM.  d'Hauteserre  and  de  Simeuse  hâve  no  wish  to 
bear  arms  against  France  after  the  récent  events.  They  hâve 
not  much  sympathy  with  the  Impérial  Government  ;  they  are 
people  whom  your  Majesty  must  win  over;  but  they  will  be 
content  to  live  as  law-abiding  citizens  on  French  soil,"  said 
the  Minister.  And  he  laid  a  letter  expressing  thèse  views  be- 
fore  Napoleon's  eyes. 

"Anything  so  outspoken  must  be  sincère,"  said  the  Em- 
peror, glancing  at  Cambacérès  and  Lebrun.  "Hâve  you  any 
objections  left?"  he  added,  turning  to  Fouché. 

"In  your  Majesty's  interests,  I  ask  permission  to  send  thèse 
gentlemen  the  formai  announcement  of  the  erasure  of  their 
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names,"  replied  the  future  Minister  of  Police,  adding  aloud, 
"when  it  shall  he  definitely  granted." 

"So  be  it,"  said  Napoléon.  He  thought  that  Fouehé  looked 
dissatisfied. 

So  the  little  couneil  broke  up,  and  the  afïair  apparently  was 
not  at  an  end  ;  one  resuit  of  it  was  that  a  vague  suspicion  was 
associated  with  the  names  of  the  exiles  in  Napoleon's  memory. 

M.  d'Hauteserre,  sure  of  success,  had  written  home  to  tell 
the  good  news,  and  the  inmates  of  Cinq-Cygne  consequently 
were  not  surprised  when  Goulard  came  a  few  days  later  to 
bid  Madame  d'Hauteserre  and  Laurence  send  the  exiles  to 
Troyes,  where  the  Prefect  would  take  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Empire  and  the  laws,  and  hand  over  the  decree  which 
reiustated  them  in  their  civic  rights.  Laurence  told  the  mayor 
that  she  would  send  notice  to  lier  cousins  and  the  two 
d'Hauteserres. 

"Then  they  are  not  hère?"  remarked  Goulard, 

Madame  d'Hauteserre  looked  up  with  an  anxious  face  as 
Laurence  left  the  mayor  and  went  to  take  counsel  with  Michu. 
Michu  saw  no  objection  to  the  immédiate  enlargement  of 
the  exiles;  so  Laurence,  with  the  Michus  and  Gothard,  rode 
out  into  the  forest,  taking  an  extra  horse  with  them,  for  the 
Countess  meant  to  accompany  her  cousins  to  Troyes,  and  af- 
terwards  home  to  the  château.  Ail  the  servants  heard  the 
good  news,  and  were  out  upon  the  lawn  to  watch  the  departure 
of  the  happy  cavalcade. 

The  four  young  men  left  their  hiding-place,  mounted  their 
horses  without  being  seen,  and  took  the  road  to  Troyes,  Made- 
moiselle de  Cinq-Cygne  riding  with  them.  Michu,  mean- 
while,  with  Gothard  and  François  to  help  him,  blocked  up 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  the  three  returned  on  f oot  ;  but  on 
the  way  it  occurred  to  Michu  that  the  spoons  and  forks  and 
a  silver  goblet  which  his  masters  had  in  use  had  been  for- 
gotten.     He  went  back  alone  to  look  for  them. 

He  had  reached  the  margin  of  the  pool,  when  he  heard 
voices  in  the  hole,  and  went  straight  to  the  opening  among 
the  buahes. 
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"You  hâve  corne  back  to  look  for  your  plate,  no  doubt  !" 

It  was  Peyrade's  voice;  it  was  Peyrade's  big  red  face  grin- 
ning  at  him  through  the  leaves. 

A  sudden  pang  seemed  to  shoot  through  every  joint  in 
Michu's  body,  so  intense  was  the  vague,  indefinite  foreboding, 
the  prémonition  of  coming  trouble  ;  he  could  not  account  for 
it  ;  the  young  Simeuses  were  in  safety  at  last.  He  came  for- 
ward,  however,  and  met  Corentin  on  the  steps  with  a  tallow 
dip  in  his  hand. 

"We  are  not  spiteful,"  said  this  person;  "we  might  hâve 
nabbed  your  ci-devants  a  week  ago,  but  we  knew  their  names 
were  taken  off  the  List.  .  .  .  You  are  an  uncommonly 
knowing  dog  !  And  you  gave  us  so  much  trouble  that  at  least 
we  must  satisfy  our  curiosity." 

"I  would  give  something  to  know  for  how  much  we  were 
sold  and  who  sold  us,"  eried  Michu. 

"If  that  tickles  your  curiosity  so  much,  my  boy,"  said  Pey- 
rade,  with  a  smile,  "look  at  your  horses'  shoes,  and  you  will  see 
that  you  hâve  betrayed  yourselves." 

"No  malice,"  added  Corentin,  beckoning  the  captain  of 
gendarmes  to  corne  up  with  the  horses. 

"That  misérable  smith  from  Paris  who  shod  horses  so  well 
in  the  English  fashion,  and  has  left  Cinq-Cygne  since,  was  in 
their  pay,"  exclaimed  Michu.  "They  had  only  to  send  one 
of  their  people,  disguised  as  a  faggot-cutter  or  a  poacher,  to 
follow  up  the  tracks  of  our  horses  when  it  was  damp,  after 
the  man  had  put  those  nails  in  the  shoes.    We  are  quits." 

Michu  pretty  soon  took  comfort  ;  he  bethought  himself  that 
now,  when  the  gentlemen  were  Frenchmen  again  and  at  lib- 
erty,  the  discovery  of  the  hiding-place  could  do  them  no  harm. 
And  yet  his  forebodings  were  well  founded.  The  police  and 
the  Jesuits  hâve  this  virtue — they  never  forget  their  friends 
nor  their  enemies. 

Old  d'Hauteserre  came  back  from  Paris,  and  not  a  little 
surpised  was  he  to  find  the  good  news  arrived  before  him. 
Durieu  made  ready  the  most  succulent  of  dinners.  The  ser- 
vants wore  their  best  clothes;  the  whole  household  waited 
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irapatiently  for  the  exiles,  and  towards  four  o'clock  they  came 
home,  joyful  yet  humiliated,  for  they  were  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  police  authorities  for  two  years.  Tho  whole 
of  that  time  they  must  be  résident  in  the  commune  of  Cinq- 
Cygne,  while  they  were  bound  to  report  themselves  every 
month  at  the  préfecture. 

"I  will  send  you  the  register  to  sign,"  the  Prefect  had  said. 
"Theu  in  a  few  months'  time  you  can  make  application  for  a 
remission  of  the  conditions,  which  were  imposed  at  the  same 
time  on  ail  Pichegru's  accomplices.  I  will  support  your  de- 
mand." 

Thèse  restrictions,  though  well  enough  merited,  had  a  little 
damped  the  young  people's  spirits.  But  Laurence  burst  out 
laughing. 

"The  Emperor  of  the  French,"  she  said,  "was  not  very  well 
brought  up  ;  he  is  not  accustomed  yet  to  pardon." 

When  the  party  reached  the  iron  gâte,  they  found  every  one 
from  the  château  there  to  meet  them,  as  well  as  a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  the  folk  from  the  village  waiting  upon  the  road  to 
see  the  young  nobles  ;  for  the  famé  of  their  adventures  filled 
the  department.  Madame  d'Hauteserre  held  her  sons  for  a 
long  time  in  her  arms  ;  it  was  a  tearf ul  face  that  she  turned 
upon  them  ail  ;  she  could  say  nothing,  and  sat,  overcome  but 
happy,  for  a  good  while  that  evening. 

As  soon  as  the  twin  brothers  appeared  and  dismounted, 
there  was  a  gênerai  cry  of  surprise,  so  astonishingly  alike 
were  they, — the  same  expression,  the  same  voice,  the  same 
tricks  of  manner.  They  rose  in  the  saddle,  flung  a  leg  over 
the  crupper,  and  threw  back  the  bridle,  to  dismount  as  if  by 
one  accord;  and  seemed  the  more  like  a  genuine  pair  of  Mé- 
nechmes  beeause  they  were  dressed  exactly  alike,  They  wore 
boots  à  la  Suwarofï,  fitting  closely  over  the  instep  ;  tight,  white 
doeskin  breeches,  green  shooting  jackets  with  métal  buttons, 
blaek  cravats,  and  doeskin  gloves.  They  were  "charming 
cavaliers,"  as  the  saying  went  in  those  days,  were  thèse  two 
young  men  of  thirty-one.  Of  average  height,  but  well  set-up, 
they  had  shapely  foreheads,  dark  hair,  swarthy  pale  faces. 
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and  bright  eyes,  liquid  as  the  eyes  of  chiklren,  beneath  the 
fringe  of  long  lashes.  Their  speech,  gentle  as  a  womau's, 
fell  graciously  from  their  shapely  red  lips.  Their  manners, 
finer  and  more  polished  than  the  manners  of  the  country 
noblesse,  showed  that  a  knowledge  of  men  and  the  world 
had  been  for  them  a  second  éducation,  more  important  even 
than  the  first  in  the  making  of  an  accomplished  gentleman. 

Thanks  to  Michu  they  had  never  wanted  money;  they  had 
been  able  to  travel,  they  had  been  well  received  at  foreign 
courts.  Old  M.  d'Hauteserre  and  the  abbé  thought  their  man- 
ner  somewhat  lofty,  but  in  tlieir  position  this  was  perhaps  the 
resuit  of  a  lofty  nature.  And  while  in  many  little  ways  it 
was  évident  that  they  had  received  a  careful  éducation,  they 
excelled  also  in  ail  physical  exercises. 

The  only  différence  that  could  be  seen  in  them  was  a  dif- 
férence of  tempérament.  The  gayety  of  the  younger  was  as 
charming  as  the  tinge  of  melancholy  in  the  older  brother  ;  but 
even  this  contrast  was  one  simply  of  mental  attitude  and 
only  perceptible  after  a  long  intimacy. 

"Ah!  my  girl,"  Michu  said  in  Marthe's  ear,  "how  could 
one  help  being  devoted  to  those  two  lads  ?" 

And  Marthe,  looking  with  eyes  of  féminine  and  motherly 
admiration,  gave  her  husband  a  charming  little  nod  and 
squeezed  bis  hand.  The  servants  were  permitted  to  embrace 
their  new  masters. 

Many  times  during  the  seven  months  of  hiding,  the  four 
gentlemen  had  walked  abroad;  it  was  a  pièce  of  necessary 
imprudence;  and  Michu,  bis  son,  and  Gothard  were  always 
on  the  wateh.  During  those  walks,  by  the  light  of  starlit 
nights,  Laurence  had  connected  the  présent  with  the  past  of 
their  coramon  life,  and  felt  the  impossibility  of  choosing  be- 
tween  the  brothers.  An  unseltish  love  for  them  both  was 
equally  strong  in  her.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  two 
hearts.  And  Marie  Paul  and  Paul  Marie  had  not  dared  to 
speak  of  the  now  imminent  rivalry.  Perhaps,  as  yet,  ail  three 
of  them  had  left  chance  to  décide  ;  but  Laurence  evidently  felt 
the  position  of  their  minds,  for  after  an  instant  of  visible 
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hésitation  she  gave  an  arm  to  both  brothers  and  went  towards 
tlie  salon,  followed  by  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Hauteserre, 
wlio  clung  about  their  sons,  plying  them  with  questions.  The 
servants  sent  up  a  shout  of  "Long  live  the  Cinq-Cygines  and 
the  Simeuses  !" 

And  Laurence,  standing  between  the  brothers,  turned  to 
thank  them  with  a  charming  gesture. 

When  thèse  nine  people  began  to  observe  one  another — for 
after  every  meeting  even  of  members  of  the  same  family,  the 
time  cornes  when  they  ail  begin  to  notice  the  changes  made 
by  long  absence — Adrien's  first  glance  at  Laurence  made  it 
clear  to  his  mother  and  the  abbé,  who  happened  to  see  it, 
that  the  young  man  was  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq- 
Cygne.  Adrien  was  the  younger  d'Hauteserre.  His  nature 
was  gentle  and  kindly,  and  in  spite  of  the  catastrophes  that 
had  tried  the  man,  he  had  still  a  boy's  heart.  In  this  respect 
he  was  like  a  great  many  military  men;  a  life  of  continuai 
péril  leaves  no  space  for  love;  and  the  bashfulness  that  be- 
comes  youth  so  well,  weighed  upon  the  man  of  thirty. 
Adrien  was  a  complète  contrast  to  his  brother,  a  rough-looking 
man,  a  mighty  hunter  and  valorous  soldier,  resolute  but 
heavy  and  matter-of-fact,  lacking  in  mental  quickness  as  in 
refinement  of  feeling.  The  life  of  the  one  was  contempla- 
tive, that  of  the  other  active;  yet  both  were  men  of  honor 
according  to  their  rank  in  life. 

Yet  Adrien  d'Hauteserre,  dark-haired,  short,  slight,  and 
spare,  gave  the  impression  of  great  strength,  while  his 
tall,  big,  fair-haired  brother  looked  like  a  weakling. 
Adrien  was  of  nervous  tempérament  ;  he  possessed  strength  of 
soûl,  while  his  lymphatic  brother  Eobert  delighted  in  trials 
of  muscular  force.  Interesting  though  it  might  be  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  a  freak  of  nature  not  unfrequently  seen  in 
family  historiés,  the  fact  can  merely  be  touched  upon  hère  by 
way  of  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Adrien  had  no  rival  to  fear 
in  his  brother. 

Robert's  feeling  toward  Laurence  was  made  up  of  a  cousin's 
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affection  and  a  noble's  respect  for  a  young  woman  belonging  to 
his  own  order.  As  for  his  manner  of  regarding  women,  Robert 
d'Hauteserre  belonged  to  that  section  of  niankind  who  hold 
that  woman  is  a  kind  of  appendage  to  man,  and  that  the 
function  of  maternity  is  purely  physical.  They  look  for  phys- 
ical  perfections  in  fuU  nieasure,  and  count  a  woman  as 
naught.  To  considcr  a  woman  as  anything  but  a  cipher  so- 
cially,  politically,  and  in  the  family,  according  to  thèse  au- 
thorities,  would  turn  society  upside  down.  In  thèse  days  we 
hâve  traveled  so  far  from  the  views  held  by  society  in  its 
primitive  state,  that  even  though  a  woman  may  not  wish  for 
the  insidious  liberty  offered  her  by  divers  new  sects,  she  may 
well  be  scandalized  by  such  opinions;  but  Robert  d'Haute- 
serre had  the  misfortune  to  hold  them.  Robert  belonged  to 
the  Dark  Ages  ;  Adrien  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Thèse 
différences,  so  far  from  estranging  the  brothers,  drew  them 
more  closely  together.  The  curé,  Mademoiselle  Goujet,  and 
Madame  d'Hauteserre  discerned  and  grasped  the  significance 
of  the  shades  of  character  in  the  course  of  the  evening  over 
their  game  at  boston.    Even  now  they  saw  difficulties  ahead. 

At  twenty-three  years  of  âge,  after  a  life  of  solitary  thought, 
after  the  anguish  of  the  failure  of  a  vast  political  project, 
Laurence  became  a  woman  again.  She  felt  a  great  craving  for 
affection  ;  she  brought  ail  the  charm  of  her  mind  into  play  ; 
she  was  enchanting  with  the  unconsciousness  of  a  girl  of 
fifteen;  she  showed  how  fascinating  she  could  be  in  her  ten- 
derness.  For  the  last  thirteen  years  she  had  been  a  woman 
only  through  a  woman's  suffering.  Now  the  lost  years  should 
be  made  good  for  her.  She  would  show  herself  loving  and 
coquettish,  as  hitherto  she  had  been  strong  and  great. 

The  four  old  people  stayed  on  in  the  salon  till  every  one 
else  had  gone,  and  shook  their  heads  over  this  new  phase  in 
a  charming  maiden.  What  possibilities  of  passion  might  there 
not  be  in  a  girl  of  her  temper  and  nobility?  Both  brothers 
loved  the  same  woman  equally  well  and  equally  blindly. 
Which  of  the  two  would  Laurence  choose  ?  Would  the  other 
die  of  a  broken  heart? 


I 
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Laurence  was  a  countess  in  lier  own  right.  She  would 
bring  her  husband  a  title,  great  privilèges,  an  old  illustrions 
name.  Perhaps  the  Marquis  de  Simeuse,  remembering  this, 
would  sacrifice  himself  for  the  sake  of  his  brother,  a  poor  and 
untitled  younger  son  by  the  old  law.  But  would  the  younger 
consent  to  accept  the  sacrifice  of  so  great  a  happiness  as  the 
right  of  calling  Laurence  his  wife?  While  they  were  at  a 
distance,  there  were  few  drawbacks  to  the  rivalry,  and,  more- 
over  the  brothers'  lives  were  so  often  in  danger,  that  the 
hazards  of  war  niight  eut  the  knot  at  any  tinie.  But  what 
niight  be  looked  for  now  that  the  three  were  together  ?  Marie 
Paul  and  Paul  Marie  had  reached  an  âge  when  passion  grows 
in  strength  by  ail  the  forces  of  a  man's  nature.  Could  they 
share  their  fair  cousin's  looks,  glances,  words,  and  attentions, 
and  not  break  out  into  jealousy  that  might  bring  fearful 
results  to  pass?  What  would  be  the  end  of  the  pleasant  life 
that  they  led  together  ? 

To  thèse  suggestions,  brought  up  one  by  one  over  the  last 
game  of  boston,  Madame  d'Hauteserre  had  her  answer:  she 
did  not  believe  that  Laurence  would  niarry  either  of  her  cou- 
sins. In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  old  gentlewoman  felt 
one  of  the  inexplicable  presentiments  which  remain  a  secret 
between  mothers  and  God.  And  Laurence's  conscience  felt 
no  less  dismay  over  this  téte-à-tcte  with  her  cousins.  To  the 
exciting  drama  of  the  plot,  to  the  days  when  their  lives  were  in 
danger,  to  the  years  of  adversity  and  émigration,  another 
drama  had  succeeded,  a  drama  of  which  she  had  never 
thought.  Her  noble  nature  shrank  from  the  abrupt  measure 
of  refusing  both  the  twins;  she  was  too  honest  a  woman  to 
marry  another  and  to  bear  an  irrésistible  passion  in  the  depths 
of  her  heart.  To  remain  unmarried,  to  weary  out  her  cousins 
with  delay,  and  then  to  take  as  her  husband  the  one  that  loved 
her  faithfully  in  spite  of  her  caprices — this  was  a  conclusion 
not  60  much  deliberately  chosen  as  dimly  foreseen.  As  Lau- 
rence fell  asleep  she  told  herself  that  the  wisest  way  was  to 
leave  fate  to  settle  her  affairs.  In  love,  chance  is  a  woman's 
providence. 
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Next  morning  Michu  started  for  Paris,  and  a  few  days  later 
returned  with  four  fine  horses  for  his  new  masters.  The 
shooting  would  begin  in  six  weeks'  time;  and  the  young 
Countess  thought,  not  without  reason,  that  sport  with  its 
absorbing  interests  would  provide  relief  from  the  difficulties 
of  ihe  tête-à-tête  at  the  château.  The  first  resuit  was  quite 
unexpccted;  it  surprised  the  onlookers  at  this  strange  love- 
affair  while  it  roused  their  admiration.  Without  any  delib- 
erate  agreement,  the  two  brothers  vied  with  each  other  in 
affectionate  attentions;  thej  seemed  to  find  satisfaction  in 
thèse  pleasures  of  the  soûl.  They  were  as  fraternal  with 
Laurence  as  with  each  other.  Nothing  more  natural.  After 
so  long  an  absence  they  both  felt  that  they  must  learn  lo 
know  their  cousin,  and  give  her  time  to  know  them  both,  while 
they  Icft  lier  free  to  make  her  choice.  The  affection  that 
made  but  one  lifc  of  two  lives  sustained  them  through  this 
ordeal.  Love  even  as  motherhood  seemed  as  if  it  could  know 
no  distinction  between  the  brothers.  Laurence  was  obliged 
to  give  them  différent  cravats  to  know  them,  a  white  one  for 
the  elder  and  black  for  the  younger.  But  for  this  complète 
resemblance,  this  identity  of  lifc  which  deceived  ail  beholders, 
such  a  situation  would  seem,  and  rightly  seem,  impossible. 
It  is,  in  fact,  inexplicable  until  it  happons  ;  it  is  one  of  those 
things  that  nobody  can  believe  until  they  see  it,  and  once  seen, 
it  requires  even  more  mental  effort  to  explain  it  than  to  be- 
lieve it. 

If  Laurence  spoke,  her  voice  vibrated  in  the  same  fashion 
through  two  hearts,  both  alike  loving  and  truc.  If  she  said 
anything  ingenious  or  amusing  her  eyes  met  a  glad  response 
in  other  eyes  that  followed  her  every  movement  and  inter- 
preted  her  lightest  wish  ;  eyes  that  always  smiled  on  her  with 
a  new  expression  of  gayety  or  of  tender  melancholy. 

Where  the  woman  they  loved  was  concerned,  both  the 
brothers  showed  that  wonderful  spontaneous  impulse  of  heart 
and  action  in  harmony  with  the  impulse,  which,  according  to 
the  Abbé  Goujet,  reached  the  sublime.  Often,  for  instance, 
if  something  was  sought  for,  or  if  there  was  a  question  of  one 
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of  the  little  services  that  a  man  is  eagcr  to  perform  for  the 
woman  he  loves,  the  elder  brotlier  would  yield  to  the  younger 
with  a  half-proud,  half-pathetic  glanée  at  his  cousin  ;  and  the 
younger  madc  it  a  point  of  honor  to  repay  debts  of  this  kind. 

This  generous  rivalry  in  a  sentiment  which  sometimes  re- 
duces a  man  to  the  jealous  ferocity  of  the  brute,  completely 
confused  the  ideas  of  the  old  people  who  were  watching  theni. 

Little  things  like  thèse  often  brought  the  tears  into  Lau- 
rence's  eyes.  Pcrhaps  it  is  possible  to  give  an  idea  of  her  feel- 
ings,  by  recalling  an  expérience  that  makes  an  immense  im- 
pression upon  more  highly  endowed  organizations, — the  mem- 
ory  of  two  beautiful  voices  singing  together  in  perfect 
harmony.  When  Sontag  and  Malibran,  for  instance,  sing  in 
a  duet,  and  that  instrument,  the  human  voice,  is  controlled 
by  the  genius  of  a  great  exécutant,  then  the  two  parts  are 
blended  in  a  single  melody,  and  it  is  as  if  the  sighs  of  one 
impassioned  being  were  borne  in  upon  the  soûl.  Sometimes 
the  Marquis  de  Simeuse,  from  the  depths  of  a  great  armchair, 
would  tum  his  intent  melaneholy  gaze  upon  the  younger 
brother,  who  was  laughing  and  talking  with  Laurence;  and 
to  the  curé,  watching  him,  it  seemed,  at  such  times,  that  this 
was  a  man  capable  of  some  great  act  of  self-sacrifice.  And 
then  again,  before  long,  he  caught  the  gleam  of  unconquerable 
passion  in  the  Marquis'  eyes.  If  either  of  the  brothers 
chanced  to  be  with  Laurence,  he  might  easily  believe  that  he 
alone  was  loved. 

"It  seems  to  me  when  one  is  away,  that  they  are  but  one," 
said  the  Countess,  when  the  abbé  questioned  her  as  to  her  feel- 
ings.  And  then  the  abbé  knew  that  coquetry  was  utterly  lack- 
ing  in  Laurence.  She  could  not  realize  that  two  men  loved 
her. 

"But,  my  dear  little  girl,  you  really  must  make  up  your 
mind  sometime,"  Madame  d'Hauteserre  remonstrated  one 
evening, — Madame  d'Hauteserre,  whose  son  was  silently  dy- 
ing  of  love  for  Laurence. 

"Let  us  be  happy  !"  the  girl  answered.  "God  will  save  us 
from  ourselves.'* 
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Adrien  d'Hautoscrre  locked  his  gnawing  joalonsy  iiito  the 
depths  of  his  heart,  aud  kept  his  pain  to  himself.  He  knew 
how  little  hope  there  was  for  him.  He  was  content  to  watch 
this  charming  girl,  and  indeed,  during  those  months  of  sus- 
pense, Laurence  shonc  radiantly.  She  had  grown  bewitching, 
she  took  ail  the  pains  to  pleasc  that  a  woman  takes  when  she 
is  loved.  She  followed  the  fashions.  More  than  once  she 
made  a  hasty  journey  to  Paris  to  appear  lovelicr  than  before 
in  new  clothes  or  finery.  And,  final ly,  she  would  give  her 
cousins  even  the  least  pleasures  of  that  sensé  of  being  at  home 
to  which  they  had  so  long  been  strangers,  and,  in  spite  of  loud 
outcries  froni  her  guardian,  she  turned  the  château  into  the 
most  corafortable  place  of  résidence  in  Champagne  at  that 
time. 

Eobert  d'Hauteserre  understood  nothing  of  ail  this  drama 
beneath  the  surface.  He  did  net  see  that  his  brotlier  loved 
Laurence.  He  liked  to  rally  his  cousin  on  lier  cocpetry,  for  ho 
confused  that  détestable  defect  with  a  désire  to  please;  but 
Eobert  was  equally  obtuse  in  ail  matters  of  taste  and  feeling 
and  culture.  So  when  the  représentative  of  the  Dark  Ages 
appeared  upon  the  scène,  Laurence  at  once  made  him  take  the 
part  of  clo^^Tl  in  the  play.  Nor  did  he  suspect  this.  She 
amused  her  cousins  by  drawing  Robert  into  a  discussion,  and 
Icading  him  on  insidiously  till  he  floundered  into  the  marsh 
where  dulness  and  ignorance  sink  deeper  at  every  step.  She 
excelled  in  the  ingénions  mystifications  which,  to  be  perfect, 
must  leave  the  victim  quite  satisfied  with  himself.  And  yet, 
during  those  pleasant  days,  the  one  really  happy  period  in  the 
lives  of  the  three  charming  young  people,  Robert,  coarse 
though  his  nature  was,  never  interfered  between  the  Simeuses 
and  Laurence,  with  some  virile,  trenchant  word  which  might 
hâve  decided  the  question.  The  sincerity  of  the  brothers  im- 
pressed  him.  And  he  guessed,  no  doubt,  that  a  woman  might 
hesitate  before  showing  a  sign  of  préférence  for  the  one,  when 
the  other  must  be  pained  by  it;  when  one  brother  was  made 
happy  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  This  forbearance  on  Rob- 
ert's  part  is  an  admirable  comment  upon  a  situation,  which 
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would  certain!}'  hâve  been  a  case  referred  to  the  higher  powers, 
in  the  âges  of  faith  when  the  sovereign  pontiff  had  power  to 
intervene  to  eut  the  Gordian  knot  in  so  phénoménal  a  con- 
junctiire,  so  well-nigh  inscrutable  a  mystery.  The  Eevolution 
had  disciplined  the  three  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  religion 
increased  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  ;  for  it  is  greatness  of  char- 
acter  that  makes  a  great  situation,  and  neither  Monsieur  nor 
Madame  d'Hauteserre  nor  the  Goujets  looked  for  anything 
common  or  meau  from  Laurence  or  the  Simeuses. 

The  drama  was  a  secret  kept  within  the  family  circle.  So 
absorbed  were  they  ail  in  watching  its  slow  yet  swift  progress, 
the  succession  of  unlooked-for  joys,  little  contests,  fallacious 
préférences,  disappointments,  cruel  suspense,  explanations  de- 
layed  till  tho  morrow,  and  mute  déclarations  of  love,  that  the 
coronation  of  Napoléon  passed  quite  unhecded  by  the  inmates 
of  Cinq-Cygne.  And  besides,  they  had  found  a  truce  from 
passion  in  the  strenuous  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Excessive 
physical  fatigue  prevented  perilous  excursions  into  the  wide 
nelds  of  dreamland.  Neither  Laurence  nor  her  cousins  gave 
a  thought  to  politics;  every  day  had  palpitating  interests  of 
its  own. 

"Eeally,"  Mademoiselle  Goujet  remarked  one  evening,  "of 
ail  thèse  lovers  I  cannot  tell  which  loves  the  best  !" 

Adrien  happened  to  be  in  the  room  with  the  boston  players  ; 
he  looked  up  at  the  words  and  the  color  died  out  of  his  face. 
Lately  it  had  only  been  the  joy  of  seeing  Laurence  and  of 
hearing  her  voice  that  bound  him  to  life. 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  the  curé,  "the  Countess,  as  a  woman, 
loves  with  much  less  reserve." 

A  few  minutes  later  Laurence  came  in  with  the  two 
Simeuses  and  Robert  d'Hauteserre.  The  newspapers  had  just 
arrived.  Now  that  conspiracies  had  failed  at  home,  England, 
plotting  abroad,  was  bringing  Europe  into  a  league  against 
France.  The  Emperor  had  meant  to  repay  France  for  his 
élection  by  the  ruin  of  the  English  power,  but  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Trafalgar  overturned  the  most  tremendous  schemes 
ever  planned  by  human  genius.     The  camp  at  Boulogne  was 
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broken  up.  Xapoleon's  armies,  inferior  as  ahvays  in  point  of 
numbers,  wcre  about  to  give  battle  to  Europe  on  new  ground. 
The  whole  world  was  wondering  what  the  resuit  of  the  cam- 
paign  would  be. 

"Oh  !  this  time  he  will  be  beaten,"  said  Eobert,  when  he  had 
read  the  newspaper  through. 

"He  has  ail  Russia  and  Austria  on  his  hands,"  remarked 
Marie  Paul. 

"He  has  never  manœuvered  troops  in  Germany,"  added 
Paul  Marie. 

"Of  whom  are  you  speaking?"  asked  Laurence. 

"Of  the  Emperor,"  replied  ail  three. 

Laurence  gave  her  lovers  a  disdainful  glance  that  left  them 
crestfallen,  while  it  sent  Adrien  into  a  rapture  of  joy.  The 
slighted  suitor  made  a  gesture  of  admiration  ;  the  proud  look 
on  his  face  said  plainly  enough  that  he  had  no  thoughts  now 
save  for  Laurence. 

"So,  you  see,  love  has  made  him  forget  his  hâte,"  the  Abbé 
Goujet  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

This  was  the  tîrst,  the  last,  and  only  reproach  that  the 
brothers  incurred,  but  at  that  moment  they  were  convicted  of 
an  inferiority  in  love  comparcd  with  their  cousin  Laurence, 
who  only  heard  the  wonderful  tidings  of  Austerlitz  two 
months  afterwards,  through  an  argument  between  old 
d'Hauteserre  and  his  sons.  For  old  M.  d'Hauteserre,  con- 
sistent in  his  scheraes,  wished  his  boys  to  ask  to  serve  under 
the  Emperor;  they  would,  no  doubt,  take  their  rank  on  enter- 
ing  the  service,  and  a  chance  of  a  splendid  career  was  still 
open  to  them.  But  the  pure  Royalist  party  was  the  stronger 
at  Cinq-Cygne.  Laurence  and  the  four  younger  men  laughed 
at  the  prudent  old  man,  who  seemed  to  scent  coming  misfor- 
tune.  Possibly  prudence  is  not  so  much  a  virtue  as  a  kind  of 
intellectual  sensé,  if  it  be  possible  to  put  those  words  together; 
but  the  day  will  surely  come  when  physiologists  and  phil- 
osophers  will  admit  that  the  sensés  are,  in  a  manner,  the 
sheath  of  a  vivid  and  penetrating  projection  of  the  intelli- 
gence. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  France  and  Austria 
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toward  tlie  end  of  February,  1806,  a  relative  of  the  familles 
came  over  to  Cinq-Cygne.  This  was  the  ci-devant  Marquis  de 
Chargebœuf,  owner  of  an  estate  in  the  Seine-et-Marne  with 
outlying  lands  in  the  Aube.  The  Marquis  had  exerted  him- 
self  on  behalf  of  his  relatives  at  the  time  of  the  application 
to  be  taken  ofE  the  List  of  émigrés;  at  a  later  time  he  was  to 
give  them  f  urther  proof  of  his  attachment.  The  f amily  at  the 
château  were  breakfasting  when  the  Marquis  arrived  in  a 
kind  of  calèche  derisively  called  a  berlingot  in  those  days. 
They  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  as  the  shabby  carriage  came 
along  the  narrow,  paved  road;  but  when  the  old  man's  bald 
head  was  thrust  out  from  between  the  leather  curtains,  M. 
d'Hauteserre  exclaimed  that  it  was  the  Marquis  de  Charge- 
bœuf;  and  they  ail  rose  from  the  table  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  head  of  the  house. 

"We  are  to  blâme  for  allowing  our  relative  to  be  beforehand 
with  us,'"'  said  the  Marquis  de  Simeuse,  addressing  his  brother 
and  the  d'Hauteserres.    "We  ought  to  go  out  to  thank  him." 

The  servant  on  the  box-seat,  a  man  in  ordinary  peasant's 
dress,  stuck  a  wagoner's  whip  into  a  cumbrous  leather  tube, 
and  went  round  to  assist  the  Marquis  to  alight;  but  Adrien 
and  the  younger  Simeuse  were  there  before  him.  They  undid 
the  brass  handles  of  the  door,  and  helped  him  to  descend,  in 
spite  of  protests.  The  Marquis  was  wont  to  maintain  that 
his  yellow  berlingot  with  its  leather  door  was  an  excellent 
and  commodious  vehicle.  Meanwhile  the  servant  with  Go- 
thard's  help  had  unharnessed  the  horses, — a  pair  of  heavy, 
sturdy  beasts  with  sleek  hind  quarters,  equally  accustomed,  no 
doubt,  to  work  on  the  land  or  on  the  road. 

"In  spite  of  the  cold?  Why,  you  show  the  prowess  of  a 
knight  of  ancient  days,"  said  Laurence,  leading  her  aged 
relative  into  the  salon. 

"It  is  not  your  place  to  come  to  see  an  old  fogy  like  me," 
he  said, — a  délicate  way  of  insinuating  a  reproach. 

"What  brings  him  hère  ?"  old  d'Hauteserre  privately  won- 
dered. 

M.   de  Chargebœuf,  a  neat,  little,  elderly  gentleman  of 
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sixty-seven,  wore  powder,  pigeon's  wings,  aud  a  bag-wig.  Hi3 
thin  legs  were  encased  in  ribbed  stockings  and  light-colored 
8niall-clothes  ;  his  green  cloth  shooting-coat  was  adorned  with 
gold  buttons  and  frogs,  and  his  white  waistcoat  was  dazzling 
with  its  portentous  quantity  of  gold  embroidery.  A  costume 
still  worn  in  1805  by  elderly  people  harmonized  well  with  a 
countenance  not  unlike  that  of  the  great  Frederick.  The 
Marquis  never  wore  his  cocked  hat  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
demi-lune  of  powder  on  his  head.  He  leaned  his  right  hand  on 
a  hooked  walking-cane,  holding  both  hat  and  cane  in  a  man- 
ner  worthy  of  le  Grand  Monarque. 

This  worthy  gentleman  divested  himself  of  a  wadded  silk 
gown,  and  sank  into  the  depths  of  an  easy-chair.  His  cane 
and  cocked  hat  he  held  between  his  knees.  None  but  the  roués 
of  the  court  of  Louis  Quinze  ever  possessed  the  secret  of  the 
attitude  which  left  the  hands  free  to  toy  with  the  snuff-box, 
always  a  valuable  trinket.  And,  in  fact,  the  Marquis  now 
produced  a  very  handsome  snuiï-box  from  a  waistcoat  pocket 
closed  by  a  flap  covered  with  gold  scroU-work  ;  and  while  he  of- 
fered  snuff  with  a  gracions  gesture  and  benign  expression, 
and  prepared  a  pinch,  he  had  time  to  see,  in  the  first  place, 
that  his  visit  gave  his  relatives  genuine  pleasure,  and  in  the 
second,  to  understand  why  the  émigrés  had  been  remiss. 
"When  people  make  love,  they  forget  to  pay  visits,"  his  face 
seemed  to  say. 

"We  are  going  to  keep  you  for  a  few  days,  are  we  not?" 
said  Laurence. 

"That  is  quite  ont  of  the  question,"  returned  he.  "If  we 
were  not  so  kept  apart  by  events — for  you  hâve  made  longer 
journeys  than  the  distance  between  our  houses,  dear  child — 
you  would  know  that  I  hâve  daughters  and  daughters-in-law 
and  granddaughters  and  grandchildren  ;  and  they  would  ail 
be  anxious  if  they  did  not  see  me  to-night.  I  hâve  more  than 
forty  miles  to  drive." 

"You  hâve  very  good  horses,"  said  the  Marquis  de  Simeuse. 

"Oh  !  I  hâve  only  corne  from  Troyes  ;  I  was  there  yesterday 
on  business." 
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Then  followed  inquiries  after  the  family,  the  Marquise  de 
Chargebœuf,  and  matters  really  indiffèrent,  in  which  cour- 
tesy  requires  us  to  take  a  lively  interest.  It  seemed  to  M. 
d'Hauteserre  that  M.  de  Chargebœuf's  object  in  coming  had 
been  to  recommend  his  relatives  to  commit  no  imprudences. 
The  times  were  very  much  clianged,  so  the  Marquis  took  oc- 
casion to  say,  and  nobody  could  tell  now  wliat  the  Emperor 
might  become. 

"Oh  !  he  will  be  a  god,"  said  Laurence. 

Then  the  good  Marquis  talked  of  making  concessions.  And 
M.  d'Hauteserre,  heariug  him  discourse  on  the  necessity  of 
submission,  with  far  more  authority  and  conviction  than  he 
himself  ever  put  into  his  doctrine,  looked  almost  imploringly 
at  his  offspring. 

"Would  you  serve  that  man?"  asked  the  Marquis  de 
Simeuse. 

"Why,  yes,  if  the  interests  of  my  family  required  it." 

At  last  the  Marquis  began  to  hint  vaguely  at  distant  dan- 
gers; and,  when  Laurence  asked  him  to  explain  himself, 
strongly  recommended  the  young  men  to  give  up  hunting  and 
to  keep  quietly  at  home. 

"You  always  think  of  the  lands  of  Gondreville  as  your 
own,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  Simeuses;  "that  is  the  way  to 
stir  up  danger.  I  can  see  by  your  astonishment  that  you  hâve 
no  idea  that  there  are  those  in  Troyes  who  bear  you  ill-will  ; 
your  courage  has  not  been  forgotten  there.  Nobody  scruples 
to  tell  how  you  baffled  the  police;  some  praise  you,  some  say 
you  are  the  Emperor's  enemies,  and  a  few  fanatics  hère  and 
there  are  amazed  at  the  Emperor's  clemency  in  your  case. 
But  this  is  nothing.  You  hâve  outwitted  persons  that  thought 
themselves  more  than  a  match  for  you,  and  low  people  never 
forgive.  Now  ail  the  judicial  appointments  in  the  depart- 
ment  are,  more  or  less,  made  by  our  enemy  Malin  ;  he  has  put 
his  créatures  in  every  post,  even  on  the  staff  of  prosecuting 
counsel  ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  his  judicial  functionaries  will  be 
uncommonly  well  pleased  to  find  you  implicated  in  some  déli- 
cate business.    Some  peasant  of  other  will  pick  a  quarrel  withi 
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you  for  trespassing  over  his  lield,  yoii  will  be  out  with  loaded 
guns,  you  hâve  quick  tempers,  misfortunes  may  easily  happen. 
People  in  your  position  must  be  in  the  right  a  hundred  times 
over  if  they  are  not  to  be  in  the  wrong.  1  do  not  say  this  un- 
advisedly.  Your  arrondissement  is  still  under  police  super- 
vision; a  commissary  is  maintained  in  that  little  hole  of  a 
place,  Arcis,  on  purpose  to  protect  a  member  of  the  Impérial 
Senate  from  your  designs  on  his  life.  He  is  afraid  of  you. 
And  he  says  so." 

"But  it  is  a  slander  !"  cried  the  younger  brother. 

"A  slander  !  I  myself  think  so.  .  .  .  But  what  does  the 
public  think  ?  That  is  the  important  point.  Miehu  once  lay 
in  wait  for  Malin.  Malin  has  not  forgotten  it.  Since  your 
return,  the  Countess  has  taken  Miehu  into  her  service.  And 
so  a  good  many  people,  most  people  in  fact,  think  that  Malin 
is  right.  You  do  not  realize  how  very  délicate  the  position 
is,  when  an  émigré  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  new  owner 
of  his  estâtes.  The  Prefect,  an  intelligent  man,  just  let  fall 
a  Word  or  two  about  you  yesterday,  and  I  felt  uneasy.  In 
short  I  would  rather  not  sec  you  hère " 

The  Marquis'  reply  was  received  with  the  utmost  amaze- 
ment.    Marie  Paul  rang  energetically. 

"Gothard,"  he  said,  when  the  little  fellow  came,  "go  and 
fetch  Miehu." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  ex-bailiff  of  Gondreville  ap- 
peared. 

"Miehu,  my  friend,"  began  the  Marquis  de  Simeuse,  "is  it 
true  that  you  tried  to  kill  Malin  ?" 

"Yes,  my  lord  Marquis.  And  when  he  comes  back  I  will 
lie  in  wait  for  him  again " 

"Do  you  know  that  we  are  suspected  of  setting  you  to 
watch  for  him?  That  our  cousin,  as  she  took  you  for  her 
tenant,  is  accused  of  complicity  in  a  plot  against  his  life  ?" 

"Good  gracions  !"  cried  Miehu.  "There  must  be  a  curse 
hanging  over  me.    Am  I  never  to  rid  you  quietly  of  Malin  ?" 

"No,  no,  my  boy,"  said  Paul  Marie.  "You  must  leave  our 
service  and  the  neighborhood.    We  will  watch  over  your  in- 
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terests  and  put  you  in  the  way  of  prospering.  Sell  ail  that  you 
hâve  hère,  realize  everything,  and  we  will  send  you  to  Trieste. 
We  liave  a  frieud  there  who  has  very  large  business  connec- 
tions; you  will  be  very  useful  to  him,  until  things  improve 
hère  for  us  ail.'' 

The  tears  came  into  Michu's  eyes;  he  stood  glued  to  the 
spot  on  the  polished  floor. 

"Did  any  one  see  you  when  you  lay  in  wait  for  Malin?" 
asked  the  Marquis  de  Chargebœuf. 

"Grévin,  the  notary,  was  talking  with  him,  or  I  should 
hâve  shot  him,  and  very  lucky  it  was  that  I  did  not,  as  Ma- 
dame la  Comtesse  knovvs/'  he  added,  looking  at  his  mistress. 

The  Marquis  de  Chargebœuf  seemed  to  be  put  ont  by  ail 
this  questioning,  although  it  was  conducted  by  the  family 
among  themselves.  "Is  this  Grévin  the  only  person  who 
knows  of  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"That  spy  who  came  down  at  the  time  to  trap  the  masters 
knew  about  it  too." 

M.  Chargebœuf  got  up  and  went  to  the  window,  as  if  he 
were  interested  in  the  gardens. 

"You  hâve  made  great  improvements  hère  at  Cinq-Cygne, 
hâve  you  not?"  he  said;  and  he  went  out,  followed  by  Lau- 
rence and  the  Simeuses,  who  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
inquiry. 

Outside,  the  old  noble  turned  to  them. 

"You  are  open-natured  and  gênerons,"  he  said,  'Taut  rash 
as  ever.  I  give  you  warning  of  a  rumor,  which  must  he  a 
sïander,  nothing  more  natural  ;  and  you  proceed  to  prove  that 
it  is  well  founded  before  weak-minded  folk  like  Monsieur 
and  Madame  d'Hauteserre  and  their  sons. — Oh  !  you  young 
people  !  you  young  people  ! — You  should  leave  Michu  hère," 
he  continued  ;  "^'it  is  you,  you  who  ought  to  go  !  But  at  any 
rate,  if  you  stop  in  the  neighborhood,  write  a  few  lines  to  the 
Senator,  tell  him  that  you  bave  just  heard  through  me  of  the 
rumors  current  about  your  servant,  and  that  he  has  had  notice 
given  him." 

"We!"  cried  the  brothers.    "Are  we  to  write  to  Malin  who 
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murdered  our  father  and  niother,  and  impudently  robbed  us 
of  our  estâtes?" 

"That  is  ail  true  ;  but  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  personages 
at  the  Impérial  court,  and  a  king  in  the  Aube." 

"Malin  that  voted  for  the  King's  death  if  the  Army  of 
Condé  should  enter  France,  and  otherwise  for  perpétuai  im- 
prisonment  !"  exclaimed  Laurence. 

"And  probably  advised  the  death  of  the  Duc  d'Enghien/' 
exclaimed  Paul  Marie. 

"Oh  !  well,  if  you  hâve  a  mind  to  recapitulate  ail  his  titles 
to  nobilit}',"  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  "say  that  he  pulled  down 
Robespierre  by  the  skirts  of  his  coat  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
the  majority  were  for  getting  rid  of  Eobespierre;  he  would 
hâve  had  Bonaparte  taken  out  and  shot  if  the  18th  Brumaire 
had  failed;  he  would  bring  back  the  Bourbons  if  Napoléon 
should  totter.  The  strongest  will  always  find  Malin  at  his 
side,  with  a  sword  or  a  pistol  ready  so  that  he  can  rid  himself 
at  once  of  any  formidable  antagonist  ! — But  so  much  the 
more  reason." 

"We  are  sinking  very  low,"  said  Laurence. 

The  old  Marquis  led  them  f  urther  avvay  to  a  strip  of  grass- 
plot  covered  with  a  light  sprinkling  of  snow. 

"Ah  !  you  children,  you  will  fly  into  indignation  when  you 
hear  a  wise  man's  advice;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  give  it.  This 
is  what  I  should  do.  I  would  take  some  old  gentleman  (like 
myself,  for  instance)  as  mediator.  I  would  authorize  him  to 
make  Malin  an  ofïer — a  million  of  francs  for  a  ratification  of 
the  sale  of  Gondreville.  ...  Oh  !  keep  the  thing  quiet,  he 
would  agrée  to  it.  Then  as  the  funds  stand  now  you  would 
hâve  a  hundred  thousand  francs  per  annum,  you  could  buy 
a  fine  estate  somewhere  else  in  France,  leave  M.  d'Hauteserre 
as  steward  of  Cinq-Cygne,  and  pull  straws  to  décide  which 
of  you  shall  marry  our  fair  heirc:s  hère.  But  an  old  man's 
talk  in  young  ears  is  like  young  people's  talk  for  old  folk — 
Sound  with  no  meaning  in  it." 

He  signified  that  he  wished  to  hear  no  reply  and  returned 
to  the  salon,  the  Abbé  Goujet  and  his  sister  having  meantime 
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arrived.  The  Simeuses  were  indignant  at  thc  proposai  that 
they  shoukl  pull  straws  for  their  cousin,  and  Laurence  was, 
Bo  to  speak,  disgusted  by  the  unpalatable  remedy  pointed  eut 
by  their  relative.  The  three  were  courteous,  but  less  gracions 
than  before.  Affection  had  received  a  shock.  M.  de  Charge- 
bœuf  felt  the  coolness,  he  looked  again  and  again  at  the  three 
charming  faces,  and  his  eyes  were  full  of  compassion.  The 
conversation  became  gênerai,  but  he  still  talked  of  the  neces- 
sity  of  accepting  the  situation,  and  vaunted  M.  d'Hauteserre's 
persistent  wish,  to  see  his  sons  in  the  Emperor's  army. 

"Bonaparte  créâtes  dukes,"  he  said,  "and  fiefs  of  the  Em- 
pire; some  day  he  will  create  counts.  Malin  would  like  to 
be  Comte  de  Gondreville. — There  is  an  idea  which  you  may 
find  useful,"  he  added,  looking  as  he  spoke  at  the  Simeuses. 

"Or  disastrous,"  said  Laurence. 

The  horses  were  put  in,  the  Marquis  rose  at  once  to  go, 
followed  by  the  whole  family.  He  beckoned  to  Laurence 
when  he  was  seated  ;  she  sprang,  light  as  a  bird,  to  the  carriage 
step. 

"You  are  not  an  ordinary  woman,"  he  said,  lowering  his 
Voice  for  her  ear  ;  "you  should  understand  me.  Malin  cannot 
let  you  alone;  his  conscience  is  uneasy;  he  will  lay  some  sort 
of  trap  for  you.  Whatever  you  do,  be  very  careful  even  of 
your  slightest  actions.  Compound  the  matter,  in  short,  that 
is  my  last  word  to  you." 

The  brothers  stood  passive  and  motionless  beside  Laurence 
on  the  lawn,  watching  the  berlingot  as  it  turned  through  the 
gâte  and  rolled  away  on  the  road  to  Troyes;  Laurence  had 
repeated  the  old  gentleman's  last  words  to  them.  It  is  always 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  âge  and  expérience  to  come  upon 
the  scène  in  a  herlingot,  with  a  pair  of  striped  stockings  and 
a  bag-wig.  Not  one  of  the  three  young  créatures  could  con- 
ceive  the  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  France.  Every 
nerve  in  them  was  quivering  with  indignation;  honor  like 
their  noble  blood  was  boiling  in  their  veins. 

"And  he  is  the  head  of  the  Chargebœufs  !"  said  the  Mar- 
quis de  Simeuse,  "a  man  with  the  words  Adsit  fortior  for  hi? 
motto,  one  of  the  grandest  of  ail  war-eries  !" 
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"There  is  only  the  bœuf  left;  it  is  a  bovine  metamorphosis," 
said  Laurence,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"The  âge  of  St.  Louis  is  past  !"  cried  the  younger  of  the 
Simeuses. 

"  'To  DIE  siNGiNG  !'  "  Laureuce  exelaimed.  "The  cry  of 
the  five  maids  who  founded  our  house  shall  be  mine!" 

"And  our  motto  is  Cy  Meurs.  So  no  surrender,"  addod 
the  elder  brother,  "for  when  you  corne  to  think  over  it  our 
relative  the  Ox  ruminated  very  sagaciously  over  what  he 
came  to  say  to  us.  Gondreville  will  sooner  or  later  be  Malin's 
name." 

"And  résidence  !"  exelaimed  Marie  Paul. 

"Mansard  designed  it  for  nobles,  and  the  people  would 
bring  up  their  broods  in  it,"  said  his  brother. 

"If  it  is  to  be  so,  I  would  rather  see  Condreville  burnt," 
Laurence  burst  out. 

A  man  from  the  village  had  come  to  take  a  look  at  a 
calf  that  old  d'Hauteserre  was  selling  him;  he  came  out  of 
the  cow-shed  at  that  moment  and  heard  the  words. 

"Let  us  go  back  to  the  house/'  said  Laurence,  with  a 
smile;  "a  little  more  and  we  should  hâve  done  something 
imprudent,  and  made  good  the  prophecy  of  the  Ox,  over  a 
bargain  for  a  calf." 

"Michu,  my  poor  fellow,  I  had  forgotten  about  your  prank," 
she  said,  as  she  returned  to  the  salon;  "but  we  are  not  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity  hereabouts,  so  do  not  get  us  into  trouble. 
Hâve  you  any  other  peccadillo  on  your  conscience?" 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  kill  my  old  master's  murderer 
before  I  hurried  to  the  rescue  of  my  présent  masters." 

"Michu  !"  cried  the  curé. 

"But  I  am  not  going  to  leave  the  neighborhood  until  I  know 
that  you  are  safe,"  he  continued,  taking  no  notice  of  the  ex- 
clamation. "I  see  fellows  prowling  about  and  I  don't  alto- 
gether  like  the  looks  of  them.  The  last  time  that  we  were 
out  shooting  in  the  forest,  that  gamekeeper  kind  of  fellow 
that  they  bave  taken  on  in  my  place  in  Gondreville  came  up 
to  me  and  asked  me  if  we  thought  we  were  at  home  there. 
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'Ah  !  my  boy/  I  told  liim,  'it  is  uot  easy  to  break  yourself  of 
a  habit  in  two  months  when  it  is  a  thing  that  has  been  done 
for  two  hundred  years.'  " 

''You  are  in  the  wrong,  Michii,''  said  the  Marquis  de 
Sinieusc,  with  a  pleased  smilc. 

"What  did  he  say?"  asked  M.  d'Hauteserre. 

"Ile  said  that  he  should  let  the  Senator  know  of  our  pre- 
tensions." 

"The  Comte  de  Gondreville  !"  cried  the  elder  Simeuse. 
"Ah  !  a  fine  farce  !  By  the  by,  they  say  'your  Majesty'  to 
Bonaparte." 

"And  'your  Highness'  to  my  lord  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg," 
added  the  curé. 

"Who  may  he  be  ?"  asked  M.  de  Simeuse. 

"Murât,  Napoleon's  brother-in-law,"  said  old  d'Hauteserre. 

"(iood  !"  was  Laurence's  comment.  "And  do  they  say  *your 
Majesty'  to  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais'  widow?" 

"Yes,   mademoiselle." 

"We  ought  to  go  to  Paris  to  see  ail  this  !"  cried  Laurence. 

"Alas,  mademoiselle,"  said  Michu,  "I  went  to  Paris  to  take 
François  to  school,  and  upon  my  word  there  is  no  trying  on 
any  nonsense  with  the  Impérial  Guard,  as  they  call  them. 
If  the  whole  army  is  eut  out  on  that  pattern,  it  may  last  our 
time  and  longer." 

"They  talk  of  noble  familles  that  are  entering  the  service," 
said  M.  d'Hauteserre. 

"And  as  the  law  stands  at  présent,  your  children  will  be 
bound  to  serve,"  rejoined  the  curé. 

"The  law  recognizes  no  distinctions  of  rank  or  name,  now." 

"That  man  is  doing  us  more  damage  with  his  court,  than 
the  Révolution  did  with  the  axe  !"  exclaimed  Laurence. 

"The  Church  prays  for  him,"  put  in  the  curé. 

Ail  thèse  things  that  were  said,  one  after  another,  were 
like  so  many  commentaries  on  the  old  Marquis  de  Charge- 
bœufs  wise  words;  but  the  young  people  had  too  much  con- 
fidence, too  strong  a  sensé  of  honor  to  accept  a  compromise 
They  said  among  themselves  what  every  defeated  party  has 
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said  since  the  world  began,  to  wit,  that  therc  would  be  an 
end  of  the  prosperity  of  the  victorious  side.  The  Emperor 
was  kept  in  his  place  entirely  by  the  army  ;  sooner  or  hiter 
the  right  would  triumph,  and  so  f orth,  and  so  f orth  ;  and  thus, 
in  spite  of  warnings,  they  fell  into  the  pit  that  was  digged 
before  them,  while  prudent  and  docile  folk,  likc  old  d'Haute- 
serre,  would  hâve  avoided  it.  If  people  would  be  honest, 
they  would  perhaps  admit  that  misfortunes  never  burst  upon 
them  without  some  warning  beforehand,  either  from  without 
or  within;  but  there  are  many  who  only  recognize  the  pro- 
found  significance  of  the  portent,  mysterious  or  otherwise, 
after  the  calamity  bas  befallen  them. 

"In  any  case.  Madame  la  Comtesse  knows  that  I  cannot 
leave  the  place  until  I  hâve  sent  in  my  accounts,"  Michu 
whispered  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne. 

For  ail  answer  she  gave  him  a  look,  and  he  went.  Michu 
sold  his  land  at  once  to  Beauvisage,  the  tenant  of  Bellache,  but 
he  could  not  receive  payment  for  nearly  three  weeks.  Laurence, 
meanwhile,  had  told  her  cousins  of  their  fortune  hiddeu  in 
the  forest  ;  and  so,  just  a  month  after  the  Marquis'  visit,  she 
suggested  that  they  should  unearth  the  hoard  on  the  mid-Lent 
holiday.  But  for  heavy  falls  of  snow,  it  would  bave  been  dug 
up  before;  but  Michu  was  better  pleased  that  his  masters 
should  be  présent  on  the  occasion.  He  had  quite  made  up  his 
mind  to  leave  the  place;  he  could  not  trust  himself. 

"Malin  has  come  down  to  Gondreville  quite  suddenly, 
no  one  knows  why,"  he  told  his  mistress;  "and  the  thought 
of  having  Gondreville  put  up  for  sale  in  conséquence  of  the 
owner's  decease,  would  be  too  much  for  me.  I  feel  like  a 
guilty  man,  when  I  do  not  act  on  the  inspiration." 

"What  can  hâve  induced  him  to  leave  Paris  in  the  depth 
of  winter?" 

"Ail  Arcis  is  talking  about  it,"  said  Michu;  "he  left  his 
faraily  in  Paris  and  brought  down  no  one  but  his  own  man. 
M.  Grévin,  the  Arcis  notary,  and  Madame  Marion,  the  re- 
ceiver-gencral's  wife  (sister-in-law  of  the  other  Marion, 
Malin's  «talking-horse) ,  are  keeping  him  company." 
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Laurence  thought  the  mid-Lent  holiday  a  capital  day  for 
thcir  purpose,  for  it  gave  her  an  excuse  for  ridding  herself 
of  the  servants.  The  masqueradcrs  in  the  town  attracted  the 
peasants  ;  and  no  one  would  be  working  in  the  fields.  But  as 
so  often  happens  in  crimiual  affairs,  it  was  precisely  the  choice 
of  the  day  that  helped  to  bring  about  the  disaster.  Fate  was 
as  ingénions  in  her  calculations  as  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq- 
Cygne.  The  young  people  held  a  council,  decided  that  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  d'Hauteserre  would  be  so  anxious  if  they 
knew  that  a  hoard  of  eleven  hundred  thousand  francs  in  gold 
was  buried  on  the  outskirts  of  a  forest,  that  they  concluded 
to  spare  them  the  knowledge.  The  young  d'Hauteserres,  con- 
sulted  on  the  point,  were  of  the  same  opinion.  The  secret 
of  the  expédition  was  confined  to  the  four  nobles,  Gothard, 
Michu,  and  Laurence  herself. 

After  much  calculation  it  seemed  possible  that  each  horse 
could  carry  a  load  of  forty-eight  thousand  francs  in  a  long 
bag  over  the  crupper.  Three  journeys  would  be  enough. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  servants'  curiosity  might  prove  dan- 
gerous,  so  they  were  ail  sent  off  to  Troyes  to  see  the  mid- 
Lent  rejoicings.  Catherine,  Marthe,  and  Durieu,  who  might 
be  trusted,  stayed  at  the  château.  The  servants  very  willingly 
accepted  their  holiday  and  went  before  daybreak.  Gothard, 
with  Michu's  help,  rubbed  down  the  horses  and  saddled  them 
early  in  the  morning  ;  the  cavalcade  went  round  by  way  of  the 
gardens,  and  there  they  started  for  the  forest.  They  were 
just  mounting  (for  the  park  gâte  was  so  low  that  every  had 
gone  in  on  foot,  each  leading  his  horse)  when  old  Beauvisage, 
the  tenant  of  Bellache,  came  by. 

"Hullo!"  cried  Gothard,  "hère  comes  somebody " 

"Oh,  it  is  I  !"  said  the  honest  f armer,  coming  ont  upon 
them.  "Good-day,  gentlemen.  So  you  are  going  a-hunting 
in  spite  of  the  Perfect's  orders.  I  am  not  one  to  complain,  but 
take  care  !     If  you  bave  friends,  you  hâve  plenty  of  enemies.^' 

"Aha  !"  returned  the  burly  d'Hauteserre,  with  a  smile. 
"God  send  success  to  our  hunting,  and  you  shall  hâve  your 
masters  back  again." 
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At  thèse  words,  on  which  events  were  to  put  a  very  différent 
construction,  Laurence  looked  sternly  at  Robert.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Simeuse  imagined  that  Malin  would  give  up  Gondre- 
ville  if  the  purchase-money  was  returned  to  him.  The 
Marquis  de  Chargebœuf  had  advised  the  exactly  opposite 
course.  Eobert,  sharing  the  young  people's  hopes,  had  them 
in  his  mind  when  he  uttered  thèse  fatal  words. 

"In  any  case,  mum's  the  word,  old  boy/'  Michu  said  to 
Beauvisage,  as  he  took  the  key  and  followed  the  others. 

It  was  one  of  those  bright  days  toward  the  end  of  March, 
when  there  is  no  dampness  in  the  air  ;  when  the  ground  is  dry, 
the  weather  cloudless,  and  the  warmth  seems  curiously  at 
variance  with  the  leafless  trees.  So  mild  was  the  weather 
that  there  were  patches  of  green  hère  and  there  in  the  country 
as  they  went. 

"We  are  setting  out  to  look  for  treasure,  and  ail  the  while 
you  are  the  real  prize  of  our  house,  cousin,"  laughed  the  elder 
of  the  Simeuses.  Laurence  went  at  a  footpace  ahead  of  the 
others,  with  a  cousin  on  either  side.  The  two  d'Hauteserres 
came  next,  and  Michu  brought  up  the  rear.  Gothard  had  been 
sent  on  in  front  to  look  out  along  the  way. 

"If  our  fortune,  a  part  of  it  at  least,  is  to  be  found  again, 
marry  my  brother,"  said  the  younger  of  the  twins  in  a  low 
voice.  "He  idolizes  you;  you  would  be  as  rich  as  the  nobles 
of  thèse  days  are  obliged  to  be." 

"No.  Leave  the  money  to  him,  and  I  will  marry  you, 
since  I  am  rich  enough  for  two,"  returned  she. 

"So  let  it  be  !"  cried  the  Marquis  de  Simeuse.  "And  I 
will  go  to  find  a  wife  worthy  to  be  your  sister." 

"Then  you  love  me  less  than  I  thought,"  said  Laurence, 
looking  at  him  jealously. 

"No;  I  love  you  both  more  than  you  love  me,"  retorted 
the  Marquis. 

"And  for  that  reason  you  would  sacrifice  yourself  ?"  asked 
Laurence,  with  eyes  full  of  the  momentary  préférence.  The 
Marquis  made  no  reply.  His  silence  drew  an  impatient 
gesture  from  her. 
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"Very  well,"  she  said  ;  "in  tliat  case  I  sliould  think  of  you 
always,  and  my  busband  would  find  that  intolérable." 

"How  could  I  live  without  you?"  exclaimed  the  youngcr 
brother,  looking  at  the  older. 

"Still,  you  cannot  take  us  both,"  said  the  Marquis.  ''And 
it  is  time  to  make  a  décision,"  lie  added,  his  tone  abrupt  with 
deep  feeling.  And  he  pushed  on  ahead  lest  the  d'Hauteserres 
should  hear.  His  companions'  horses  followed.  When  they 
had  put  a  reasonable  interval  between  themselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  party,  Laurence  tried  to  speak,  but  at  first  tears 
came  and  no  words. 

"I  will  go  into  a  couvent,"  she  said  at  last. 

"And  be  the  last  of  the  Cinq-Cygnes?"  asked  the  younger 
Simeuse.  "Then  instead  of  one  unhappy  man  who  consents 
to  his  lot,  you  would  hâve  two?  Nay.  The  one  who  can  only 
be  a  brother  to  you  will  resign  himself  to  his  fate.  When  we 
knew  that  we  were  not  to  be  so  poor  as  we  thought,  we  had  an 
explanation,"  he  added,  looking  at  the  Marquis.  "If  I  am 
preferred,  this  fortune  of  ours  goes  to  my  brother.  If  I  am 
the  unhappy  one,  he  will  make  over  the  fortune  to  me,  and 
the  title  as  well,  for  he  will  be  the  Comte  de  Cinq-Cygne. 
Whichever  way  it  happens,  the  unlucky  brother  will  hâve  a 
chance  of  an  establishment.  And  finally,  if  he  feels  that  he 
is  heartbroken,  he  will  go  into  the  army  to  be  killed  without 
casting  a  shadow  on  the  other  two." 

"We  are  true  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages;  we  are  worthy 
of  our  sires  !"  cried  Paul  Marie.    "Décide,  Laurence  !" 

"We  cannot  go  on  like  this  any  longer,"  added  the  younger. 

"And,  Laurence,"  added  the  elder,  "do  not  think  that  there 
will  be  no  luxury  in  self -sacrifice." 

"My  two  dearly  loved  ones,  I  cannot  décide.  I  love  you  both 
as  if  you  were  one  ;  as  you  loved  your  mother.  God  will  help 
us.  I  shall  not  make  the  choice.  We  will  leave  chance  to 
décide,  and  I  hâve  one  condition  to  make." 

"What  is  it?" 

"That  the  one  that  shall  be  my  brother  afterwards  shall 
stay  till  I  give  him  leave  to  go.  I  wish  to  be  the  sole  judge 
oi'  the  expediency  of  his  going." 
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The  brothers  agreed  to  this,  though  they  did  not  under- 
stand  what  was  in  her  mind. 

"The  first  to  whom  Madame  d'Hauteserre  shall  address  a 
Word  to-night  at  dinner,  after  the  Benedicite,  shall  be  my 
husband,"  continued  Laurence.  "But  there  must  bc  no  tricks  ; 
none  of  you  are  to  prompt  her  to  ask  a  question." 

"We  will  play  fairly,"  said  Marie  Paul,  and  they  kissed 
Laurence's  hand.  The  décision  would  soon  be  made;  each 
of  the  brothers  could  believe  that  it  would  bc  in  his  favor,  and 
their  spirits  rose  high. 

"However  it  is,  Laurence  dear,  you  will  make  a  Comte  de 
Cinq-C3'gne/'  said  the  elder. 

"And  in  our  game  the  one  who  wins  will  lose  his  name/' 
added  the  younger  Simeuse. 

"I  think,  at  this  rate,  that  Madame  la  Comtesse  will  be 
a  bride  before  long,"  said  Michu,  behind  the  d'Hauteserres. 
"The  masters  are  in  great  spirits.  If  my  mistress  makes  her 
choice,  I  shall  stay  on.    I  want  to  see  that  wedding." 

Neither  of  the  d'Hauteserres  answered  a  word.  Quite 
suddenly  a  single  magpie  lighted  down  between  the  d'Haute- 
serres and  Michu.  Like  ail  childrcn  of  the  soil,  Michu  was 
superstitions;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  heard  the  death-bell 
tolling.  But  for  the  other  three  the  day  began  gaily  enough  ; 
when  lovers  go  together  through  a  wood  they  very  seldom 
see  magpies.  Michu  had  brought  his  map,  and  found  the 
spot;  each  of  the  gentlemen  was  provided  with  a  pick,  and  the 
money  was  unearthed.  The  hiding-place  was  in  a  lonely  spot 
in  the  forest,  far  from  any  path  or  human  dwelling,  and  the 
cavalcade  met  no  one,  which  was  unfortunate;  for,  grown 
bold  with  success,  they  took  a  short  eut  on  the  journey  for  the 
last  two  hundred  thousand  francs.  The  road  went  past  the 
highest  point  of  the  forest,  from  which  you  could  see  the  park 
at  C4ondreville. 

"There  is  a  lire  !"  exclaimed  Laurence,  seeing  a  column  of 
bluish  smoke. 

"A  bonfire  somewhere  or  other,"  said  Michu. 

Laurence  knew  every  track  and  path  in  the  woods  ;  she  left 
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the  party  and  rode  at  full  gallop  to  the  Cinq-Cygne  lodge, 
Michu's  old  home.  The  house  was  empty  and  shut  up,  but  the 
gâte  stood  open,  and  Laurence  noticed  at  once  the  tracks  of 
several  horses.  The  smoke  was  rising  from  a  grassy  space  in 
the  "English  park."  They  must  be  burning  weeds,  she 
thought. 

"Ah  !  you  are  in  it  too,  mademoiselle  !' '  cried  a  voiee.  It 
was  Violette.  The  man  had  come  at  a  gallop  down  the  way 
from  the  park,  and  now  pulled  up  at  the  sight  of  Laurence. 
"But  it  is  only  a  carnival  joke,  isn't  it  ?  They  are  not  going 
to  kill  him,  are  they  ?" 

"Whom  ?" 

"Your  cousins  don't  mean  to  kill  him." 

"Kill?    Whom?'' 

"The  Senator." 

"You  are  mad,  Violette!" 

"Well  then,  what  are  you  doing  hère?"  retorted  he.  But 
at  the  first  mention  of  danger  for  her  cousins,  the  gallant 
girl  turned  and  rode  back  at  full  speed,  and  reached  the  spot 
just  as  the  last  loads  were  ready. 

"Look  ont  !  Something  is  happening,  I  don't  know  what. 
But  let  us  go  back  to  Cinq-Cygne." 

While  they  had  been  busy  unearthing  the  fortune  saved 
by  the  late  Marquis,  a  strange  scène  had  taken  place  at  the 
château  de  Gondreville. 

At  half-past  two  that  afternoon  the  Senator  and  his  friend 
Grévin  were  playing  a  game  of  chess  beside  the  fire  in  the 
great  salon  on  the  ground  floor.  Madame  Marion  and 
Madame  Grévin  were  chatting  together  on  a  sofa  drawn  up  to 
the  fireside.  The  servants  had  ail  gone  over  to  Troyes  to  see 
a  curions  masquerade  long  advertised  in  the  arrondissement. 
The  keeper,  Michu's  successor  at  the  Cinq-Cygne  lodge,  had 
likewise  gone  with  his  family.  The  only  people  in  the 
château,  besides  the  group  in  the  salon,  were  the  Senator's 
own  man  and  Violette.  The  gate-keeper  and  a  couple  of 
gardeners  were  at  their  posts,  but  the  lodge  stood  at  the  en- 
trance  to  the  drive  at  the  further  end  of  the  Arcis  avenue. 
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at  such  a  distance  that  you  could  not  hear  a  shot  fired  at  the 
château.  On  this  particular  afternoon,  moreover,  the  folk 
were  ail  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  watching  on  the 
threshold  in  the  hopc  of  seeing  the  mummers  corne  from 
Arcis,  more  than  a  mile  away. 

Violette  was  waiting  in  the  great  entrance  hall  for  an 
interview  with  the  Senator  and  Grévin  as  to  the  renewal  of 
his  lease,  when  five  men,  wearing  masks  and  gloves,  burst  in 
upon  Violette  and  the  man-servant,  gagged  them  with  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  and  tied  them  down  to  two  chairs  in  the  pantry. 
Four  of  the  intruders  resembled  the  MM.  d'Hauteserre  and 
Simeuse  in  figure,  manners,  and  gait  ;  the  fifth  man  was  like 
Michu.  Quick  as  they  had  been  about  their  work,  both  the 
victims  continued  to  cry  out,  and  the  cry  was  heard  by  the 
party  in  the  drawing-room.  The  women  insisted  that  it  was 
a  cry  of  alarm. 

"Listen  !"'  esclaimed  Madame  Grévin  ;  "there  are  thieves  in 
the  house  !" 

"Pooh,  some  carnival  cry,"  said  Grévin;  "the  mummers 
are  coming  to  the  château." 

The  dispute  gave  the  five  masked  intruders  time  to  shut 
the  gâtes  on  the  side  of  the  great  courtyard,  and  to  lock 
Violette  and  the  man-servant  into  the  pantry.  Madame 
Grévin,  a  tolerably  self-willed  lady,  persisted  in  going  out 
to  learn  the  cause  of  the  sound.  She  fell  in  with  the  five 
masks,  and  met  with  the  fate  of  Violette  and  the  man-servant. 
This  donc,  they  burst  into  the  salon,  the  two  strongest  grap- 
pled  with  the  Comte  de  Gondreville,  gagged  him  and  hurried 
hini  off  across  the  park,  while  the  other  three,  having  gagged 
Madame  Marion  and  the  notary,  bound  them  down,  each  in  an 
armchair.  The  whole  thing  was  over  and  donc  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.  The  two  came  back  to  join  the  others,  and  then 
began  a  thorough  search  through  the  château  from  garret  to 
cellar.  Not  a  single  lock  was  picked,  but  every  cupboard  was 
opened,  and  every  wall  was  sounded;  the  place  was  at  their 
mercy,  in  short,  till  five  o'clock  that  evening.  About  that 
time  the  man-servant  succeeded  in  gnawing  through  the  cords 
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that  bound  Violette.  Violette,  now  ungagged,  raised  the 
alarm.  At  the  sound  of  his  shouts  the  five  strangers  made 
ofï  across  the  gardens,  mounted  horses  like  those  ridden  by 
the  Cinq-Cygnes,  and  escaped,  but  not  so  nimbly  but  that 
Violette  saw  them.  A^iolette  unbound  the  man-servant  and 
left  him  to  look  after  the  women  and  the  notary,  while  he 
himself  bestrode  his  nag  and  rode  ofï  after  the  miscreants. 
When  he  reached  the  Cinq-Cygne  lodge,  to  his  unspeakable 
amazement  he  saw  the  gâte  standing  wide  open,  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Cinq-Cygne,  as  he  supposed,  on  sentry  duty. 

The  young  Countess  was  away  oui  of  sight  when  Grévin 
rode  up  with  the  rural  policeman  of  the  commune  of  Gondre- 
ville,  the  gate-keeper  liaving  f  ound  him  a  mount  in  the  stables, 
while  the  gate-keeper's  wife  went  to  give  notice  to  the  gen- 
darmerie at  Arcis.  Violette  forthwith  spoke  to  Grévin  of  his 
meeting  with  Laurence,  and  her  flight  ;  the  depth  and  décision 
of  that  fearless  young  woman's  character  was  known  to  them 
Doth. 

"She  was  on  the  lookout,"  added  Violette. 

"Is  it  possible  that  the  Cinq-Cygne  nobles  can  hâve  made 
the  attack?"  cried  Grévin. 

"What  !"  returned  Violette.  "Did  you  not  recognize  big 
Michu?  He  sprang  upon  me.  I  felt  the  weight  of  his  fist, 
I  did.  What  is  more,  the  horses  certainly  came  out  of  the 
Cinq-Cygne  stables." 

Grévin  looked  round  at  the  marks  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the 
sand,  and  left  the  policeman  at  the  gâte  to  keep  a  watch 
over  the  precious  footprints,  sending  Violette  to  fetch  the 
justice  of  the  peace  from  Arcis  to  verify  them,  while  he 
himself  rode  back  at  once  to  the  château  de  Gondreville  and 
entered  the  drawing-room.  The  lieutenant  and  sub-lieutenant 
of  the  gendarmerie  had  come,  with  four  men  and  a  corporal. 

The  lieutenant,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the  very  corporal 
in  whose  head  François  had  made  a  hole  two  years  previously. 
Corentin  had  helped  him  to  the  name  of  his  mischievous  an- 
tagonist.  This  man's  name  was  Giguet.  His  brother  in  the 
army  became  one  of  the  foremost  colonels  in  the  artillery. 
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and  he  himself  rose  by  liis  merit  to  bis  rank  in  tbe  gendarme- 
rie, and  .subséquent!}'  to  tbe  conimand  oi'  tbe  xVube  division. 

The  sub-lieutenant,  Welff  by  name,  was  tbe  man  wbo  had 
served  in  Egypt.  He  drove  Corentin  from  Cinq-Cygne  to 
the  hunting  lodge,  and  thenee  to  Troyes;  and  sufficiently 
edifying  taies  be  beard,  by  tbe  way,  of  tbe  "trickery"  of 
Laurence  and  Micbu,  as  Corentin  was  pleased  to  call  it. 

Consequently,  botb  Giguet  and  Welff  were  sure  to  display 
no  little  zeal  against  the  Cinq-Cygnes.  Malin  and  Grévin 
had  botb  been  employed  on  tbe  Code  of  Brumaire  of  the  year 
IV.,  the  work  promulgated  by  the,  so-called,  National  Con- 
vention under  the  Directory;  and  they  had  worked  together. 
Grévin,  knowing  this  pièce  of  législation  to  the  bottom,  was 
able  to  work  tbe  présent  affair  with  incredible  speed,  on  the 
presumption  almost  amounting  to  a  certainty  tbat  Micbu, 
the  d'Hauteserres,  and  the  Simeuses  were  guilty.  Scarcely 
any  one  now  living,  save  an  old  magistrate  hère  and  there, 
ean  recollect  the  old  judicial  organization  overturned  by 
Xapoleon  about  tbat  very  time  by  tbe  promulgation  of  his 
Code,  and  tbe  institution  of  tbe  présent  system. 

By  the  Code  of  Brumaire  of  the  year  IV.  the  conduct  of 
the  prosecution  of  the  misdemeanor  committed  at  Gondre- 
ville  was  entirely  in  tbe  bands  of  the  Director  of  tbe  Jury 
in  tbe  department.  Remark,  by  tbe  way,  tbat  tbe  Convention 
struck  tbe  word  "crime"  out  of  tbe  dictionary  of  légal  terms, 
and  admitted  nothing  but  misdemeanors  :  misdemeanors 
against  tbe  law,  misdemeanors  punisbable  as  tbe  case  may 
be  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  disgrâce,  wbile  a  fourtb  séries 
of  penalties  known  as  "corporal  punishments"  included  death. 
Tbe  "corporal  punishment"  of  death,  bowever,  was  destined 
to  be  commuted  after  tbe  Peace  to  twenty-four  years  of  pénal 
servitude.  Tbe  Convention,  it  would  seem,  beld  tbat  twenty- 
four  years  in  a  convicts'  prison  is  équivalent  to  death;  what 
is  to  be  said  of  the  Code  Pénal  with  its  "pénal  servitude  in 
perpetuity"  ? 

The  Code  Napoléon,  even  tben  in  process  of  completion, 
suppressed  tbe  Directors  of  tbe  Jury  altogether,  because  such 
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enormous  powers  were  unitod  in  their  liaiuls.  So  far  as  the 
conduct  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  drawing  up  of  the  indict- 
ment  was  concerned,  a  Director  of  the  Jury  was  in  some  sort 
the  agent  of  the  judicial  police,  the  publie  prosecutor,  exam- 
ining  magistrate,  and  court  of  appeal,  ail  in  one.  There  was, 
however,  one  check  upon  him  :  lus  procédure  and  indictment 
were  submitted  to  the  conimissary  of  the  executive  power  for 
his  visa;  and  ail  the  facts  taken  down  in  examination  were 
laid  before  a  jury  of  eight,  who  heard  the  aceused  and  the 
witnesses,  and  finally  brought  in  a  preliminary  verdict,  called 
the  verdict  d'accusation.  As  this  jury,  however,  met  in  the 
Director's  private  office,  that  functionary  was  pretty  certain 
so  to  bring  his  influence  to  bear  upon  them  that  they  could 
only  work  with  and  not  against  him.  So  much  for  the  jury 
d'accusation.  The  second  jury  présent  in  court  during  the 
actual  trial  of  the  aceused,  was  composed  of  entirely  new 
names,  and  called  the  jury  de  jugement  by  way  of  distinction 
from  the  first. 

As  for  the  Criminal  Tribunal  (re-named  the  Criminal 
Court  by  Napoléon),  it  consisted  of  a  président,  four  judges, 
a  public  accuser,  and  a  commissary  representing  the  Govern- 
ment. Still  between  1799  and  1806  there  were  Spécial  Courts, 
as  they  were  called,  empowered  to  try  without  a  jury,  in 
certain  cases  and  in  certain  departments;  and  thèse  Spécial 
Courts  consisted  of  judges  from  the  Civil  Tribunal.  The 
conflict  between  spécial  and  criminal  justice  raised  questions 
as  to  compétence  which  were  sent  up  to  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion. If  there  had  been  a  spécial  court  in  the  Aube,  a  case 
of  an  attempt  on  the  life  or  liberty  of  an  Impérial  Senator 
would  no  doubt  hâve  gone  up  before  it;  but  in  that  quiet  de- 
partment  there  was  no  provision  for  exceptional  cases.  So 
Grévin  sent  off  the  sub-lieutenant  to  the  Director  of  the  Jury 
at  Troyes.  The  man  that  had  served  in  Egypt  galloped  ofî 
post  haste  to  Gondreville,  and  came  back  with  that  ail  but 
omnipotent  functionary. 

The  Director  of  the  Jury  at  Troyes,  Lechesneau  by  name, 
had  forrnerly  been  lieutenant  of  the  bailiwick,  and  a  salaried 
clerk  of  a  committee  of  the  Convention.     He  was  a  friend 
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of  Malin's  and  owed  his  appointinent  to  him.  As  an 
experienced  practitioner  of  the  old  criminal  law,  he  as 
well  as  Grévin  had  been  of  great  use  to  Malin  in 
his  judicial  reforms  under  the  Convention.  For  which 
reason  Malin  had  recommended  him  to  Cambacérès, 
and  Lechesneau  was  appointed  a  receiver-general  of  taxes 
in  Italy.  Unluekily  for  his  prospects,  however,  he  became 
involved  in  an  intrigue  with  a  great  lady  at  Turin;  her  hus- 
band  threatened  to  prosecute  for  the  abduction  of  a  child 
born  in  adultery,  and  Napoléon  was  obliged  to  cashier  the 
officiai.  Lechesneau,  lying  under  such  obligations  to  Malin, 
guessed  the  importance  of  the  attempt,  and  came  over  with  a 
picket  of  twelve  gendarmes  and  a  captain. 

Before  setting  out,  he  naturally  asked  for  an  interview 
with  the  Prefect.  Night  was  falling,  the  sémaphore  was  not 
available,  but  an  estafette  was  despatched  to  Paris  to  report 
such  an  unheard-of  crime  to  the  Minister  of  Police,  the  Chief 
Justiciary,  and  the  Emperor. 

Mesdames  Marion  and  Grévin,  Violette,  and  the  Senator's 
man,  with  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  his  clerks,  were  ail  in 
the  drawing-room  when  Lechesneau  came  in.  The  house  had 
already  been  searched,  and  the  justice  of  the  peace,  with 
Grévin's  assistance,  was  carefully  collecting  the  évidence.  The 
first  thing  that  struck  Lechesneau  was  the  profound  scheming 
revealed  in  the  choice  of  the  day  and  the  hour.  It  was  too 
late  to  set  about  seeking  circumstantial  évidence.  At  that 
time  of  year  it  is  almost  dark  at  five  o'clock.  Violette  had 
not  been  able  to  start  sooner  in  pursuit  of  the  delinquents,  and 
night  often  means  impunity  for  evil-doers.  To  choose  a 
holiday  wdien  everybody  was  sure  to  go  to  see  the  masquerade 
at  Arcis,  and  the  Senator  equally  certain  to  be  at  home — did 
not  this  insure  that  there  should  be  no  witnesses? 

"Let  us  do  justice  to  the  clear-sightedness  of  the  agents  of 
the  préfecture  of  police,"  said  Lechesneau.  "They  hâve 
continually  warned  us  against  the  nobles  of  Cinq-Cygne,  and 
told  us  that  sooner  or  later  they  would  play  us  some  ugly 
trick  or  other." 
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The  Prefect  of  the  Aube,  meanwhile,  was  sending  estafettes 
to  ail  the  préfectures  round  about  Troyes,  with  instructions 
to  search  for  traces  of  the  five  masks  and  the  Senator.  Leches- 
neau,  feeling  sure  that  the  Prefect  would  take  active  measures, 
began  by  laying  down  the  basis  of  the  légal  inquiry.  With 
two  such  experts  as  Grévin  and  the  justice  of  the  peace,  the 
work  went  rapidly  forward.  The  justice  of  the  peace,  one 
Pigoult  by  name,  had  been  at  one  tiiiie  head  clerk  in  the 
solicitors'  office  in  which  Malin  and  Grévin  studied  chicanery 
at  Paris.  Three  raonths  after  this  affair  he  was  appointed 
président  of  the  tribunal  at  Arcis. 

As  for  Michu,  Lechesneau  knew  that  he  had  previously 
threatened  Mariou,  and  knew  likewise  about  the  Senator's 
escape  that  day  in  the  park.  Thèse  two  facts,  the  one  a  con- 
séquence of  the  other,  were  to  constitute  the  first  two  counts 
on  the  présent  indictment  ;  they  pointed  to  Michu  as  the  ring- 
leader  of  the  band,  and  this  the  more  unmistakably  since 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Grévin,  Violette,  and  Madame  Marion 
declared  that  one  of  the  five  masks  was  exactly  like  the 
bailifî.  Indeed,  the  color  of  bis  hair,  the  man's  whiskers,  and 
thick-set  build  made  a  disguise  pretty  nearly  useless.  Who 
but  Michu,  besides,  could  bave  opened  the  gâtes  of  the  Cinq- 
Cygne  lodge  with  a  key  ?  The  keeper  and  bis  wif  e,  questioned 
on  their  return  from  Arcis,  deposed  that  they  had  locked  both 
gâtes  bef  ore  they  went  ;  and  when  the  gâtes  were  examined  by 
the  justice  of  the  peace,  assisted  by  his  clerk  and  the  rural 
policeman,  there  was  no  sign  of  a  forcible  entrance. 

"He  must  bave  kept  the  duplicate  keys  belonging  to  the 
château,  when  we  turned  him  out,"  said  Grévin.  "And  he 
must  hâve  been  meditating  some  desperate  step,"  he  added, 
"for  he  bas  just  sold  his  land.  The  purchase  was  to  be  com- 
pleted  in  twenty  days,  and  the  money  was  paid  over  the  day 
before  yesterday  in  my  office." 

"They  will  bave  arranged  to  throw  ail  the  blâme  on  him," 
exclaimed  Lechesneau,  struck  by  this  circumstance.  "He 
bas  appeared  as  their  instrument." 

Who  could  know  their  way  about  the  château  better  than 
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the  Simeuses  and  d'Hauteserres  ?  Not  one  of  the  attacking 
party  had  made  any  mistake;  they  had  gone  straight  to  the 
point  in  a  way  which  showed  that  they  knew  quite  well  what 
they  wanted,  and  where  to  find  it.  None  of  the  looks  of  the 
cupboards  that  they  left  open  had  been  foreed.  Therefore 
tliey  had  keys.  And  strange  to  say  they  had  not  made  the 
slightest  disorder.  There  was  no  question  of  theft.  Finally, 
Violette  had  not  merely  recognized  the  horses  ;  he  had  actually 
seen  the  Countess  on  the  watch  at  the  Cinq-Cygne  gâte,  AU 
thèse  facts,  taken  together  with  the  dépositions,  afforded 
strong  presumption  of  gnilt  against  the  Simeuses,  and 
d'Hauteserres,  and  Miehu,  even  for  an  unprejudiced  tribunal  ; 
in  the  mind  of  the  Director  of  the  Jury,  the  presumption  of 
guilt  degenerated  into  certainty. 

Now  what  should  they  want  with  the  future  Comte  de 
Gondreville  ?  To  eompol  him  to  give  up  the  estate  ?  It  was 
known  that  so  far  back  as  1799  the  bailiff  had  said  that  he 
had  the  money  ready.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  case  was 
changed  at  once. 

Then  Lechesneau  asked  himself  what  the  object  of  that 
diligent  search  through  the  château  could  hâve  been.  Re- 
venge was  out  of  the  question  ;  the  delinquents  would  hâve 
killed  Malin  outright.  Yet,  how  if  the  Senator  was  actually 
dead  and  buried?  And  yet,  as  he  had  been  kidnapped,  he 
was  probably  under  restraint.  Why  keep  Malin  under  lock 
and  key  after  the  search  had  been  carried  out  at  the  château  ? 
Clearly  it  were  folly  to  suppose  that  a  dignitary  of  the  Em- 
pire could  bc  kidnapped  and  the  afFair  kept  a  secret  for  long. 
The  news  would  spread  so  swiftly  that  any  possible  ad- 
vantage  to  be  gained  by  secrecy  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 

To  thèse  objections,  Pigoult  replicd  that  justice  could  never 
fathom  ail  the  motives  in  the  minds  of  scoundrels.  There 
were  points  that  were  never  cleared  up  between  the  examining 
magistrate  and  the  criminal;  there  were  depths  of  conscience 
in  which  no  human  power  could  throw  a  light,  unless  the 
guilty  man  chose  to  confess. 

Grévin  and  Lechesneau  nodded  assent  to  this,  but  none  the 
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less  their  cyes  pored  on  the  darkness  through  wliicli  tliey  were 
anxious  to  see. 

"And  the  Emperor  pardoned  them  too  !"  contimied  Pigoult, 
turning  to  Grévin  and  Madame  Marion.  "He  struck  their 
names  out  of  the  List,  though  they  were  mixed  up  in  the  last 
plot  against  him." 

Without  further  delay,  Lechesneau  sent  ofE  ail  his  force  of 
gendarmerie  to  the  forest  and  the  Cinq-Cygne  valley.  The 
justice  of  the  peace  was  despatched  with  Giguet,  who  became, 
in  the  terms  of  the  Code,  his  auxiliary  officer  of  police.  The 
justice's  instructions  were  to  collect  évidence  for  the  prose- 
cution  in  the  commune  of  Cinq-Cygne,  and  to  proceed,  if 
necessary,  to  make  ail  preliminary  inquiries.  To  save  time, 
Lechesneau  hurriedly  dictated  and  signed  a  warrant  for 
Michu's  appréhension,  in  case  the  facts  bore  out  the  case 
against  him.  Then,  so  soon  as  the  gendarmes  and  the  justice 
had  started  off,  Lechesneau  went  back  to  the  important  work 
of  issuing  warrants  against  the  Simeuses  and  d'Hauteserres, 
the  Code  requiring  that  ail  the  charges  against  the  delinquents 
should  be  enumerated  in  the  documents. 

Giguet  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  came  down  upon  Cinq- 
C3^gne  so  quickly  that  they  fell  in  with  the  servants  returning 
home  from  Troyes,  arrested  them,  and  took  them  before  the 
mayor.  When  questioned,  they  answered  in  ail  simplicity, 
without  a  suspicion  of  the  importance  of  the  answer,  that 
permission  had  been  given  to  them  yesterday  to  spend  the 
whole  day  at  Troyes.  In  answer  to  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
they  ail  made  answer  alike  that  they  had  not  asked  for  the 
holiday;  Mademoiselle  had  ofïered  it  to  them. 

The  judge  thought  thèse  dépositions  so  important  that  he 
sent  Giguet  back  to  Gondreville  to  ask  Lechesneau  to  come 
over  himself  to  be  présent  at  the  arrest  of  the  nobles  at  Cinq- 
Cygne,  while  he  proceeded  to  the  farm-house  to  take  the  sup- 
posed  ringleader,  Michu,  by  surprise,  so  that  ail  the  arrests 
might  be  made  simultaneously.  So  décisive  did  thèse  new 
éléments  in  the  case  appear  that  Lechesneau  started  out  at 
once,  with  a  parting  caution  to  Grévin  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
over  the  prints  left  by  the  horses'  hoofs  in  the  park. 
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Lechesueau,  Director  of  tlie  Jury,  kuew  what  satisfactiou 
would  bc  felt  in  Troyes  witli  his  proceediiigs  against  the 
ci-devants,  the  "enemies  of  the  people,"  now  become  the  Em- 
peror's  enemies.  In  such  circumstanees,  a  magistrate  readily 
takes  mère  presumptions  for  évident  proofs.  Nevertheless, 
as  Lechesneau  drove  from  Gondreville  to  Cinq-Cygne,  in  the 
Senators  own  carriagc,  it  seemed  to  him  that  such  audacity 
on  the  part  of  Michu  and  the  young  people  was  giddy  to  the 
last  degree,  and  scarcely  what  might  hâve  been  expected  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne's  intelligence.  Lechesneau  cer- 
tainly  would  hâve  riscn  high  in  his  profession  but  for  the 
weakness  which  brought  him  into  disgrâce  in  a  fit  of  prudish- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor.  He  thought  within  himself 
that  there  was  something  more  in  the  abduction  of  a  Senator 
than  an  attempt  to  extort  a  renunciation  of  Gondreville. 

In  every  occupation — even  in  criminal  investigation — there 
is  something  which  may  be  called  the  professional  conscience. 
Lechesneau's  présent  perplexity  arose  ont  of  that  con- 
scientiousness  with  which  a  man  sets  about  any  work  that  he 
loves,  be  he  artist,  man  of  science,  or  magistrate.  For  which 
very  reason,  the  accused  is  probably  safer  with  a  judge  than 
with  a  jury  ;  a  magistrate  is  suspicions  of  everything  but  rea- 
soning,  whereas  a  jury  is  apt  to  be  earried  away  by  fluctua- 
tions of  sentiment.  Lechesneau  propounded  several  questions 
to  himself,  with  a  view  to  getting  some  satisfactory  solution 
of  them  by  the  arrests. 

Though  ail  Troyes  knew  already  that  Senator  Malin  had 
been  kidnapped,  the  news  had  not  reached  Arcis  by  eight 
o'clock;  everybody  was  at  supper  when  the  gendarmerie  and 
the  justice  were  sent  for;  and  as  for  the  valley  of  Cinq-Cygne, 
it  was  impossible  that  any  one  there  should  hâve  heard  of  it. 

And  so  the  château  was  again  surrounded  by  gendarmes. 
This  time,  however,  it  was  not  on  a  political,  but  a  criminal 
charge;  and  the  compromise  that  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
arrange  with  the  one  department  is  quite  impossible  with  the 
other. 
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Laurence  had  only  to  tell  ]\Iarthe,  Catherine,  and  la  Durieu 
to  stay  in  the  château  and  neither  to  go  out  nor  to  look  out 
of  the  Windows;  they  obeyed  her  to  the  letter.  The  horses 
had  been  brought  as  far  as  the  hollow  lane  opposite  the 
breach  in  the  fosse.  Robert  and  Michu,  the  strongest  of  the 
group,  had  contrived  to  carry  the  bags  quietly  down  through 
the  gap  into  a  cellar  under  the  stairs  in  the  tower  called 
Mademoiselle's  Tower.  The  last  journey  was  made  about 
half-past  five,  and  Michu  and  the  four  gentlemen  at  once 
proceeded  to  bury  the  hoard.  Laurence  and  the  d'Hauteserres 
thought  it  expédient  to  wall  up  the  cellar,  and  Michu  with 
Gothard's  help  set  about  the  work.  Gothard  was  sent  to  the 
farm-house  for  some  cément,  left  over  when  the  new  house 
^\'as  built,  and  Marthe  went  home  to  give  him  the  bags  in 
secret.  Michu's  new  house  was  on  the  very  knoU  from  whieh 
ho  saw  the  gendarmes'  caps  that  N"ovember  night,  and  the  way 
to  it  lay  along  the  hollow  lane.  Michu,  being  ravenously 
hungry,  did  his  work  so  quickly  that  the  place  was  walled  up 
by  half-past  seven.  He  had  sent  Gothard  for  another  bag  of 
cément,  and  finding  that  he  did  not  want  it  after  ail,  he  hur- 
ried  home  to  stop  the  boy. 

Even  then  they  were  lying  in  wait  about  the  house;  the 
rural  policeman,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  his  clerk  heard 
his  footsteps  and  hid  themselves  till  he  was  safely  inside. 
Some  way  oiî  he  saw  Gothard  with  the  bag  of  cément  on  his 
shoulders,  coming  toward  the  château. 

"It  is  donc,  boy,"  he  shouted  ;  "take  that  back,  and  come  in 
and  hâve  supper  with  us." 

Michu's  brow  was  covered  with  perspiration,  his  clothes 
were  soiled  with  cément  and  earth  from  the  stones  taken 
out  of  the  breach;  he  was  in  great  spirits  as  he  came  into  the 
kitchen  where  Marthe  and  her  mother  had  put  the  soup  on 
the  table  and  were  waiting  for  him. 

Just  as  Michu  turned  on  the  tap  to  wash  his  hands,  the 
justice  of  the  peace  appeared  with  his  clerk,  and  the  police- 
man behind  him. 

"What  do  you  want  with  us,  M.  Pigoult  ?"  asked  Michu. 
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"In  the  name  of  the  Emperor  and  the  law,  I  arrest  you,'' 
returned  the  justice  of  the  peace;  and  the  three  gendarmes 
came  in,  bringing  Gothard  with  them.  Marthe  and  her 
mother  saw  the  métal  rims  of  the  gendarmes'  caps  and  looked 
at  each  other  in  terror. 

"Oh,  pshaw  !  What  for  ?"  asked  Michu,  sitting  down  to  the 
table. — "Give  me  my  supper,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "I  am 
starving." 

The  justice  held  out  the  warrant. 

"You  know  why  as  well  as  we  do,"  he  said,  beckoning  to 
the  clerk  to  come  forward  and  draw  up  the  report. 

"Well,  Gothard,  what  are  you  gaping  at?  Do  you  want 
your  supper  or  do  you  not  ?  Let  them  write  down  their  rub- 
bish,"  said  Michu. 

"Do  you  see  the  state  of  your  clothes?"  remarked  the 
justice.  "You  cannot  deny  that  any  more  than  you  can  deny 
what  you  said  to  Gothard  outside  in  the  yard." 

Michu's  wife  was  amazed  by  his  coolness.  He  ate  vora- 
ciously  and  answered  no  questions;  he  had  a  clear  conscience 
and  his  mouth  was  full.  A  dreadful  misgiving  took  Gothard's 
appetite  away. 

"Look  hère,"  said  the  rural  policeman,  in  Michu's  ear. 
"What  hâve  you  done  with  the  Senator?  From  what  they 
say,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  you." 

"Oh  !  my  God  !"  cried  Marthe.  She  had  overheard  the  last 
few  words,  and  dropped  down  as  if  thunderstruck. 

'Violette  must  hâve  played  us  some  ugly  trick  !"  exclaimed 
Michu,  recollecting  Laurence's  words. 

"Oh  !  80  you  knew  that  Violette  saw  you  ?"  said  the  justice. 

Michu  bit  his  lips  and  resolved  to  say  not  another  word. 
Gothard  followed  his  example.  The  justice  saw  that  it  was 
useless  to  try  to  extract  a  word  from  him,  Michu's  "contrari- 
ness"  being  well  kno\\Ti  in  the  countryside  ;  so  he  ordered  the 
men  to  tie  his  hands  and  Gothard's  also,  and  to  bring  them 
to  the  château.    Then  he  went  to  join  the  Director  of  the  Jury. 

Laurence  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were  so  hungry,  and 
dinner  a  matter  of  such  extrême  interest,  that  none  of  them 
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changed  their  dress,  but  went  straight  into  the  drawing-room, 
she  in  her  habit,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  in  their  white  doe- 
skin  breeches  and  green  jackets.  Monsieur  and  Madame 
d'Hauteserre  were  both  anxious  enough.  The  old  gentleman 
had  noticed  their  comings  and  goings,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
évident  want  of  confidence  in  him,  for  Laurence  could  not 
issue  instructions  to  the  elder  d'Hauteserres  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  household.  So  when  one  of  his  sons  evaded  his  ques- 
tions and  took  refuge  in  flight,  he  spoke  to  his  wife. 

"I  am  afraid  Laurence  has  been  cutting  out  some  more  work 
for  us." 

"What  hâve  you  been  hunting  to-day?"  asked  Madame 
d'Hauteserre,  turning  to  Laurence. 

"Ah  !  some  day  you  shall  hear  about  the  mischief  that  your 
cliildren  hâve  been  in,"  Laurence  answered  laughing. 

She  spoke  jestingly,  but  the  old  lady  shivered  at  the  words. 
Catherine  announced  that  dinner  was  ready.  Laurence  took 
M.  d'Hauteserre's  arm,  smiling  to  herself  at  the  mischievous 
trick  that  she  had  played  her  cousins,  for  one  of  them  was 
bound  to  ofïer  an  arm  to  old  Madame  d'Hauteserre,  their 
oracle  by  common  consent.     . 

The  Marquis  led  Madame  d'Hauteserre  to  her  place.  The 
Benedicite  was  said,  and  the  situation  grew  so  solemn  that 
Laurence  and  her  cousins  could  feel  the  violent  throbbing  of 
their  hearts.  Madame  d'Hauteserre,  as  she  helped  them,  was 
struck  with  the  Simeuses'  anxious  expression  and  the  agita- 
tion in  Laurence's  sheep-like  countenance. 

"Something  unusual  has  happened!"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
looking  round  at  them. 

"To  whom  do  you  speak  ?"  asked  Laurence. 

"To  ail  of  you." 

"For  my  own  part,  mother,  I  am  as  ravenous  as  a  wolf," 
said  Robert. 

Madame  d'Hauteserre,  still  troubled  in  her  mind,  handed 
the  Marquis  a  plate  which  she  meant  for  his  younger  brother. 

"I  am  like  your  mother,"  she  said,  addressing  him.  "I  con- 
tinually  make  mistakes  in  spite  of  your  cravats.  I  thought 
I  was  helping  your  brother." 
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"You  hâve  helped  him  better  than  you  think  for,"  said  the 
younger  Simeuse,  turning  paler.  "He  is  the  Comte  de  Cinq- 
Cygne." 

He,  poor  boy,  that  had  been  so  merry,  was  to  be  sadder  now 
for  the  rest  of  his  days  ;  but  he  forced  a  smile  as  he  looked  at 
Laurence,  and  shut  his  lifelong  regret  within  himself.  In  a 
moment  the  lover  became  the  brother. 

"What  !"  cried  Madame  d'Hauteserre,  "has  the  Countess 
made  her  choice?" 

"No,"  said  Laurence.  "We  left  fate  to  act  for  us,  and 
you  were  the  instrument." 

She  told  the  history  of  the  morning's  agreement,  and 
while  she  spoke  the  Marquis,  watching  his  brother's  white 
face,  longed  to  cry  out,  "Take  her,  and  /  will  go  away  to  die  !" 

Just  as  dessert  was  served,  some  one  outside  in  the  darkness 
tapped  sharply  at  the  dining-room  window  on  the  side  of  the 
garden.  The  elder  d'Hauteserre  opened  it,  and  admitted  the 
curé.     His  breeches  had  been  torn  on  the  park  railings. 

"Fly  !"  he  cried.    "They  are  coming  to  arrest  you." 

"Why?" 

"I  do  not  know  that  yet;  but  they  are  coming  to  take  you 
into  custody " 

There  was  a  gênerai  outburst  of  laughter  at  this. 

"We  bave  done  nothing  !"  the  four  young  men  cried  out. 

"Innocent  or  guilty,  take  horse  for  the  frontier.  When 
you  are  there  you  can  establish  your  innocence.  You  may 
get  over  a  condemnation  for  contempt  of  court,  but  there  is 
no  getting  over  a  conviction  obtained  by  popular  clamor,  a 
foregone  conclusion  from  the  first.  Do  you  remember  what 
Président  de  Harlay  said? — 'If  I  were  accused  of  carrying 
off  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  the  first  thing  I  shonld  do 
would  be  to  run  away.'  " 

"But  if  you  run  away,  do  you  not  acknowledge  that  you  arc 
guilty?"  remonstrated  the  Marquis  de  Simeuse. 

"Do  not  fly  !"  said  Laurence. 

"Heroic  nonsense  as  usual,"  cried  the  curé,  in  desperation. 
"If  I  had  God's  power  for  a  moment,  I  would  carry  you  off. 
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But  if  they  find  me  hère  in  this  state,  they  will  turn  my  sin- 
gular  visit  against  you  and  me;  I  shall  escape  by  the  same 
way.  Consider!  There  is  still  time.  You  are  surrounded 
in  ail  other  directions,  but  they  forgot  the  wall  of  the  par- 
sonage  garden." 

The  curé,  poor  man,  was  scarcely  gone  before  the  court- 
yard  rang  with  the  clank  of  sabres  and  trampling  horse 
hoofs;  the  Abbé  Goujet's  advice,  it  seemed,  was  to  meet  with 
no  more  suceess  than  the  Marquis  de  Chargebœuf's. 

The  younger  brother  turned  to  Laurence.  "Our  common 
existence  was  out  of  the  course  of  the  laws  of  nature,"  he 
said,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  "and  our  love  is  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  too,  This  abnormal  thing  has  won  your 
heart.  Perhaps  it  is  because  natural  laws  are  set  aside,  that 
ail  the  stories  of  the  lives  of  twins  are  so  sad.  You  see  in  our 
own  case  how  persistently  fate  dogs  us.  Hère  is  your  décision, 
fatally  deferred." 

Laurence,  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  heard  the  Director  of  the 
Jury  speaking;  the  ominous  words  were  droning  in  her  ears. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Emperor  and  the  law,  I  arrest  the 
Sieurs  Paul  Marie  and  Marie  Paul  de  Simeuse,  Adrien  and 
Robert  d'Hauteserre  !"  He  turned  to  the  men  with  him  and 
pointed  out  the  splashes  of  mud  on  the  clothes  of  the  accused. 
"The  gentlemen  cannot  deny  that  they  hâve  spent  part  of  the 
day  on  horseback,"  he  said. 

"Of  what  do  you  accuse  them?"  Mademoiselle  Cinq-Cygne 
asked  haughtily. 

"Do  you  not  take  mademoiselle  into  custody?"  inquired 
Giguet. 

"I  will  leave  her  out  on  bail,  until  the  évidence  against  her 
has  been  examined  more  fully." 

Goulard  offered  bail,  simply  asking  the  Countess  to  give 
her  Word  of  honor  that  she  would  not  escape.  Laurence 
crushed  the  sometime  huntsman  of  the  House  of  Simeuse 
with  a  glance  so  disdainful  that  she  made  a  mortal  enemy  of 
the  man.  The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  tears  of  rage  that 
reveal  a  hell  of  inward  anguish.     The  four  nobles  exchanged 
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stern  glances  and  stood  passive.  As  for  Monsieur  and  Madame 
d'Hauteserre,  in  their  terror  lest  Laurence  and  the  young 
people  had  been  deceiviug  thcm,  they  liad  sunk  into  a  stupor 
which  no  words  can  describe.  They  had  passed  through  so 
many  fears  for  their  children  and  won  thcm  back  again,  and 
now  they  sat  glued  to  their  armchairs,  staring  before  thcm 
with  unseeing  eyes  ;  listening,  and  hearing  not  a  word. 

"M.  d'Hauteserre,  is  it  neccssary  to  ask  you  to  go  bail  for 
me?"  cried  Laurence;  the  sound  of  her  voice  rang  ont  shrill 
and  heart-searching  as  the  trumpet  of  doom  on  her  old 
guardian's  ears.  He  understood  ail.  He  brushed  the  tears 
from  his  eyes  and  replied  faintly: 

"Pardon  me,  Countess  .  .  .  you  know  that  I  am  de- 
voted  to  you,  body  and  soûl." 

Lechesneau  had  been  impressed  at  first  by  finding  the  de- 
linquents  quietly  at  dinner;  but  his  first  suspicions  returned 
at  the  sight  of  Laurence's  thoughtful  look,  and  the  dazed 
faces  of  the  old  people.  Laurence  was  tryiug  to  guess  the 
snare  set  for  thcm. 

"Gentlemen,"  Lechesneau  said  civilly,  "you  are  too  well 
bred  to  make  useless  résistance.  Will  you,  ail  four  of  you, 
come  with  me  to  the  stables  ?  Your  horses'  shoes  must  be  re- 
moved  in  your  présence  ;  they  may  prove  your  guilt  or  inno- 
cence in  the  trial,  and  will  be  of  importance  as  évidence.  Will 
you  also  come  with  us,  mademoiselle?" 

Lechesneau  had  sent  for  the  Cinq-Cygne  blacksmitli  and 
his  boy  as  experts.  While  this  opération  was  going  forward  in 
the  stables,  the  justice  of  the  peace  brought  Gothard  and 
Michu  to  the  château.  The  work  of  taking  off  the  horseshoes, 
and  sorting  and  marking  them,  so  as  to  compare  them  with 
the  prints  left  in  the  park,  took  some  time.  Nevertheless, 
on  Pigoult's  arrivai,  Lechesneau  left  the  accused  with  the 
gendarmes,  and  went  back  to  the  dining-room  to  dictate 
the  preliminary  reports.  Pigoult  pointed  out  the  state  of 
Michu's  clothes,  and  related  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest. 

"Theymust  hâve  murdered  the  Senator  and  plastered  him 
up  in  a  wall  somewhere,"  concluded  the  justice  of  the  peace. 
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"I  am  afraid  so,  now,"  replied  Lechesneau.  "Where  did 
you  get  the  cernent  ?"  he  asked,  turning  to  Gothard. 

Gothard  began  to  cry. 

"He  is  scared  of  the  law,"  said  Michu.  His  eyes  flashed 
fire  ;  he  looked  like  a  lion  caught  in  a  net. 

By  this  time  the  servants  were  released  by  the  niayor,  and 
came  crowding  into  the  ante-chamber  to  find  Catherine  and 
the  Durieus  crying  together.  From  them  they  learned  the 
importance  of  the  admission  they  had  made.  Every  question 
put  by  the  Director  of  the  Jury  or  Pigoult,  Gothard  answered 
with  sobs.  He  sobbed  so  much,  in  fact,  that  something  like 
an  attack  of  convulsions  came  on,  and  frightened  them,  and 
they  let  him  alone.  The  little  rogue,  when  he  saw  that  they 
were  not  watching,  looked  at  Michu  and  smiled.  Michu  gave 
him  an  approving  glance.  Lechesneau  left  Pigoult,  and  went 
out  to  hurry  his  experts. 

There  was  a  pause,  then  Madame  d'Hauteserre  at  last 
turned  to  Pigoult.  "Can  you  explain  the  reason  of  the  arrest, 
monsieur?"  she  asked. 

"The  gentlemen  are  accused  of  carrying  off  the  Senator  by 
main  force,  and  of  illegally  detaining  him  in  confinement; 
for,  in  spite  of  appearances,  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  suppose 
that  they  hâve  taken  his  life." 

"And  what  penalty  is  incurred  by  such  a  crime  ?"  asked  old 
d'Hauteserre. 

"Well,  since  the  laws  not  invalidated  by  the  Code  still 
remain  in  force,  the  penalty  is  death,"  replied  the  justice  of 
the  peace. 

"Death!"  cried  Madame  d'Hauteserre,  and  she  fainted 
away.  At  this  moment  the  curé  appeared  with  his  sister. 
Mademoiselle  Goujet  called  Catherine  and  la  Durieu. 

"We  hâve  not  so  much  as  seen  your  damned  Senator!" 
roared  Michu. 

"Madame  Marion,  Madame  Grévin,  M.  Grévin,  the.  Sen- 
ator's  own  man,  and  Violette  cannot  say  as  much  for  you," 
returned  Pigoult,  with  a  sour  smile  of  magisterial  conviction. 

"I  can  make  nothing  of  this,"  said  Michu.     The  answer 
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stupefied  liim.  Now,  for  thc  finst  time,  lie  began  to  think 
that  he  and  his  masters  had  been  cntangled  in  some  plot 
woven  to  take  thcm. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  party  returned  from  the  stables. 
Laurence  hurried  to  Madame  d'Hauteserre,  and  that  lady 
rccovered  consciousness  to  say  to  her,  "The  penalty  is  death  !" 

"Death!"  repeated  Laurence,  looking  round  at  the  four. 
The  Word  spread  a  dismay,  which  Giguet,  as  Corentin's  pupil, 
turned  to  advantage.  He  drew  the  Marquis  de  Simeuse  to  a 
corner  of  the  dining-room.  "It  can  ail  be  arranged  even 
yet,"  he  said.  "Perhaps  it  is  only  a  joke.  Why,  confound  it 
ail,  you  hâve  been  in  the  army  ;  between  soldiers  ail  is  under- 
stood.  What  hâve  you  donc  with  the  Senator?  If  you  hâve 
taken  his  life,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said;  but  if  you  hâve 
imprisoned  him  somewhere,  give  him  up.  You  can  see  your- 
self  that  the  game  is  up.  I  am  quitc  sure  that  the  Director  of 
the  Jury  will  suppress  the  affair,  and  the  Senator  will  co- 
operate." 

"We  cannot  understand  your  questions  in  the  very  least," 
said  the  Marquis  de  Simeuse. 

"If  you  take  that  tone,  the  thing  will  go  far,"  returned 
the  lieutenant. 

The  Marquis  turned  to  Laurence. 

'^Ve  are  going  to  prison,  dear  cousin,  but  do  not  be  anxious  ; 
we  shall  come  back  again  in  a  few  hours'  time.  There  is  some 
misapprehension;  it  will  be  eleared  up." 

"I  wish  it  may,  gentlemen,  for  your  sake,"  said  Pigoult, 
making  a  sign  to  Giguet  to  remove  the  four  nobles  with 
Gothard  and  Michu,  "Do  not  take  them  to  Troyes,"  he  said 
to  the  lieutenant.  "Keep  them  at  the  station  at  Arcis.  They 
must  be  présent  to-morrow,  with  daylight,  when  the  horse- 
shoes  are  compared  with  the  hoof-marks  in  the  park." 

Before  Lechesneau  and  Pigoult  went,  they  examined  Cath- 
erine, Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Hauteserre,  and  Laurence. 
The  Durieus,  Marthe,  and  Catherine  declared  that  they  had 
not  seen  the  family  since  breakfast.  M.  d'Hauteserre  stated 
that  he  had  seen  them  at  three  o'clock. 
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At  midnight  Laurence  was  left  in  the  salon  with  Monsieur 
and  Madame  d'Hauteserre,  and  the  x\bbé  Goujet  and  his 
sister;  the  four  young  men  who  had  brought  life  and  love  and 
joy  to  the  château,  were  gone.  For  a  long  time  she  said  no 
Word,  and  no  one  ventured  to  break  the  silence.  Never  was 
grief  deeper  nor  more  complète.  A  sigh  at  last  was  heard; 
it  came  from  Marthe,  forgotten  in  a  corner,  She  rose  to  her 
feet. 

"Death!  Madame.  .  .  .  They  will  just  kill  them, 
though  they  are  innocent." 

"What  hâve  you  donc  ?"  said  the  curé.  And  Laurence  rose 
and  went  without  a  word.  She  wanted  to  be  alone  to  gather 
up  her  strength  to  meet  this  unforeseen  disaster. 


III. 

A  POLITICAL  TRIAL  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
THE  EMPIRE 

At  a  distance  of  thirty-four  years,  in  which  great  révolutions 
hâve  taken  place,  none  but  elderly  people  can  recollect  the 
prodigious  uproar  made  ail  over  Europe  when  a  Senator  of 
the  Empire  was  kidnapped.  The  trial  of  the  young  men  ac- 
cused  of  the  act  roused  an  amount  of  interest  and  curiosity 
never  equaled,  save,  perhaps,  over  the  case  of  Trumeau  (the 
tradesman  of  the  Place  Saint  Michel)  ;  the  Widow  Morin, 
under  the  Empire  ;  the  Fualdès  and  Castaing  cases  under  the 
Eestoration  ;  or  the  trials  of  Madame  Lafarge  and  Fieschi 
under  the  présent  Government.  Such  an  attack  on  a  member 
of  the  Senate  brought  down  the  Emperor's  wrath;  and  the 
tidings  of  the  arrest  of  the  delinquents  followed  hard  upon 
the  news  of  the  misdemeanor  and  the  négative  results  of  in- 
quiries.  The  forest  had  been  searched  far  and  wide;  they 
had  gone  ail  over  the  Aube  and  the  neighboring  departments, 
and  not  the  slightest  trace  of  their  passage,  not  a  single  due 
to  the  Comte  de  Gondreville's  place  of  détention  could  be 
found.  The  Minister  of  Justice  came  at  a  summons  from 
the  Eraperor  (after  obtaining  information  from  the  police 
department),  and  explained  the  relative  positions  of  Malin 
and  the  Simeuses  for  Napoleon's  benefit;  and  his  Majesty, 
much  preoccupied  at  the  time  with  weighty  matters,  was  in- 
clined  to  find  a  solution  of  the  affair  in  the  antécédent  facts. 
"The  young  man  must  be  mad,"  he  said.  "A  jurisconsult 
^ike  Malin  is  sure  to  disavow  any  document  extorted  from 
him  by  violence.  Keep  a  watch  over  thèse  nobles,  and  find  out 
how  they  set  about  the  release  of  the  Comte  de  Gondreville." 
The  Emperor  bade  them  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
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dealing  with  what  he  regarded,  iii  the  first  place,  as  an  attack 
upon  his  institutions;  a  fatal  exaraple.of  refusai  to  acquiesce 
in  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Révolution  ;  an  attempt 
to  open  up  the  great  question  of  the  Xational  lands,  and  an 
obstacle  in  the  wa}'  of  that  fusion  of  parties  which  had  corne 
to  be  the  fixed  idea  of  his  home  policy.  He  thought,  in  fact, 
that  he  had  bcen  trioked  by  the  nien  who  gave  their  promise 
to  live  quietly. 

"Fonché's  prophecy  is  fulfilled,"  he  said,  remembering  the 
words  let  fall  two  years  ago  by  his  présent  Minister  of  Police. 
But  Fouché  had  spoken  at  the  time  under  the  influence  of  the 
impression  left  on  his  mind  by  Oorentin's  report  of  Laurence. 

It  is  difficult  under  a  constitutional  government,  when 
nobody  takes  anj'  interest  in  a  blind,  deaf,  indiffèrent,  and 
thankless  State,  to  understand  the  impetus  that  a  word  from 
the  Eniperor  gave  to  his  administrative  machinery.  That 
powerful  will  of  his  seemed  to  compol  other  things  beside 
men,  The  word  spoken,  the  Emperor  forgot  the  atïair.  The 
Coalition  of  180G  took  him  by  surprise.  He  was  thinking  of 
fresh  battles  to  fight  ;  his  mind  was  taken  up  with  massing  his 
régiments  so  as  to  strike  a  final  blow  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy;  but  his  désire  to  see  prompt  justice  done, 
found  a  response  in  the  mind  of  every  magistrate  in  the  Em- 
pire. They  saw  themselves  in  a  precarious  position.  Cam- 
bacérès,  in  his  quality  of  Archchancellor,  and  Régnier,  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  were  even  then  drawing  up  a  scheme  of 
Tribunals  of  First  Instances,  Impérial  Courts,  and  Courts  of 
Cassation,  They  were  discussing  questions  of  custom  right, 
to  which  N"apoleon  justly  attached  so  much  importance  ;  they 
were  seeking  out  traces  of  the  parlements  done  away  with  at 
the  Révolution,  and  revising  the  lists  of  clerks  and  officiais. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  magistrates  in  the  department  of  the 
Aube  thought  that  any  proof  of  zeal  in  the  affair  of  the  kid- 
napping of  the  Comte  de  Gondreville  would  be  an  excellent 
recommendation.  And  Napoleon's  supposition  forthwith 
became  a  certainty  for  courtiers  of  power  and  the  mass  of  the 
nation. 
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Peace  still  prevaileci  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in 
France  people  wcre  unaninious  in  admiration  of  the  Emperor; 
he  cajoled  men  througli  their  interests  and  vanity,  lie  coaxed, 
flattered,  and  conciliated  individuals  and  public  bodies,  and 
everything  else,  even  pcople's  memories.  Consequently  every- 
body  looked  upon  a  deed  of  violence  as  a  design  against  the 
public  good  ;  and  the  unfortunate  and  guiltless  gentlemen  were 
covered  vvith  gênerai  opprobrium.  A  sniall  minority  of  nobles, 
eonfined  to  their  estâtes,  deplored  the  alïair  among  themselves, 
but  none  of  them  dared  to  open  their  mouths.  How,  indeed, 
was  it  possible  to  stem  the  outburst  of  public  opinion?  The 
bodies  of  the  cleven  men  who  fell  in  1792,  shot  down  from 
behind  the  window  shutters  of  the  Hôtel  de  Cinq-Cygne,  were 
dragged  from  their  graves,  and  the  whole  department  flung 
them  at  the  heads  of  the  accused.  The  émigrés  as  a  class 
would  wax  bold,  it  was  feared,  and  intimidate  the  buyers  of 
their  property  by  forcible  protests  against  unjust  spoliation. 
The  Simeuses  and  d'Hauteserres  were  considered  to  be  brig- 
ands, robbers,  and  murderers;  Michu's  complicity  was  espe- 
cially  fatal.  Every  head  that  fell  in  the  department  during 
the  Terror,  had  been  eut  off  by  Michu  or  his  f ather-in-law  ; 
the  raost  absurd  stories  were  current  about  him,  and  the  exas- 
pération was  so  much  the  more  lively  because  Malin  had  put 
nearly  every  functionary  in  the  Aube  into  his  place.  Not  a 
single  gênerons  voice  was  uplifted  to  contradict  the  public 
clamor.  The  unfortunate  prisoners,  in  fact,  had  no  légal 
means  of  combating  préjudice;  for  while  the  Code  of  Bru- 
maire of  the  year  IV.  submitted  the  indictment  and  the  Judg- 
nient  to  two  separate  juries,  it  did  not  provide  the  accused 
with  that  great  guarantee,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Cassation  if  there  is  évidence  to  show  that  a  trial  will  be 
unfairly  conducted. 

On  the  day  after  the  arrests  were  made,  the  family  and 
servants  at  Cinq-Cygne  were  summoned  to  give  évidence  be- 
fore  the  jury  d'accusation.  Cinq-Cygne  was  left  in  the  care 
of  the  tenant,  under  the  supervision  of  the  abbé  and  Made- 
moiselle Goujet,  who  took  up  their  abode  there.     Mademoi- 
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selle  de  Cinq-Cygne  and  Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Hauteserre 
went  to  stay  in  Durieu's  little  house  in  one  of  the  great  strug- 
gling  suburbs  that  spread  about  the  town  of  Troyes.  Lau- 
rence saw  with  a  contraction  of  the  heart  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace, the  hatred  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  hostility  of  the  ad- 
ministration; it  was  ail  brought  home  to  her  in  the  many  little 
incidents  which  always  befall  the  relatives  of  the  défendants 
in  a  trial  held  in  a  country  town.  Instead  of  encouraging  or 
compassionate  words,  she  heard  conversations  meant  for  her 
to  hear;  a  dreadful,  clamorous  désire  for  vengeance.  Dem^ 
onstrations  of  hâte  took  the  place  of  the  strict  politeness  and 
reserve  required  by  the  occasion  ;  and  most  of  ail,  she  felt  the 
isolation  that  any  one  feels  in  such  a  case,  and  so  much  the 
more  keenly  because  adversity  teaches  distrust.  Laurence  had 
recovered  ail  her  strength.  Her  cousins'  innocence  was  évi- 
dent, she  despised  the  crowd  too  much  to  be  frightened  by  its 
silent  disapproval.  She  kept  up  her  companions'  courage, 
thinking  ail  the  while  of  that  battle,  which  to  judge  frora  the 
rapidity  of  the  procédure,  must  very  soon  be  fought  out  in 
the  criminal  court.  But  her  courage  was  to  sink  after  an 
unexpected  blow. 

In  the  midst  of  their  troubles,  and  the  turn  of  the  popular 
feeling  against  them,  just  as  the  unhappy  family  seemed  to  be 
alone  in  a  désert,  one  man  suddenly  grew  great  in  Laurence's 
eyes,  and  showed  ail  the  nobleness  of  his  character.  This  was 
the  Marquis  de  Chargebœuf.  The  day  after  the  jury  d'accusa- 
tioji  returned  a  true  bill,  when  the  indictment,  with  the 
formula  Oui,  il  y  a  lieu  written  at  the  foot  by  the  foreman  of 
the  jury,  was  sent  up.to  the  public  accuser,  and  the  warrant 
was  converted  into  an  order  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  ac- 
cused,  the  Marquis,  in  his  old-fashioned  calèche,  came  bravely 
to  the  rescue.  Foreseeing  that  the  course  of  justice  was  cer- 
tain to  be  swift,  the  head  of  the  house  had  hurried  to  Paris, 
and  brought  back  with  him  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
upright  of  the  procureurs  of  old  times.  For  ten  years  Bordin 
had  been  the  attorney  of  the  noblesse,  and  his  successor  was 
the  celebrated  Derville.    The  worthy  i)rocureur  at  once  chose 
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as  counsel  the  grandson  of  a  Président  of  the  Parliament  of 
Normand}',  a  young  barrister  who  had  studied  under  him, 
and  was  aiming  at  an  appointment  (and,  in  faet,  after  the 
trial,  this  young  j\I.  de  Granville  was  nominated  to  an  office 
revived  by  the  Emperor,  and  became  depiity  public  prosecutor 
at  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  magistrates  of  our 
time). 

M.  de  Granville  took  np  the  case  as  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing  himself  on  his  first  appearance  before  the  public. 
In  those  days,  barristers  (avocats)  wore  replaced  by  officially 
appointed  counsel,  so  that  no  case  might  be  left  undefendcd, 
and  any  citizen  might  plead  the  cause  of  innocence;  but  for 
ail  that,  the  accused  usually  employed  a  barrister,  as  before. 

The  old  Marquis  was  startled  by  the  havoc  that  sorrow  had 
wrought  in  Laurence;  but  he  behaved  with  admirable  taste 
and  tact.  Not  a  word  did  he  say  of  wasted  advice.  He  in- 
troduced  Bordin  as  an  oracle  to  be  obeyed  to  the  letter,  and 
young  M.  de  Granville  as  a  champion  in  whom  they  might 
put  entire  confidence. 

Laurence  held  out  her  hand  to  the  Marquis;  lier  cordial 
grasp  charmed  him. 

"You  were  right,"  she  said. 

"Will  you  listen  to  my  advice  this  time  ?"  he  asked. 

The  Countess  made  a  sign  of  assent;  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame d'Hauteserre  did  likewise. 

"Very  well.  Come  to  my  house  ;  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  and  close  to  the  court-house.  You  and  your  counsel 
will  be  better  lodged  there  than  hère,  where  you  are  huddled 
up  together  and  much  too  far  from  the  scène  of  action.  You 
would  hâve  to  cross  Troyes  every  day." 

Laurence  accepted  the  offer.  M.  de  Chargebœuf  took  the 
two  ladies  to  his  house,  and  ail  through  the  trial  the  Cinq- 
Cygne  party  and  their  counsel  stayed  there.  After  dinner, 
when  the  doors  were  shut,  Bordin  made  Laurence  tell  the 
whole  story  exactly  as  it  happened,  begging  her  not  to  leave 
out  a  single  particular;  although  he  and  the  young  lawyer  had 
heard  it  already  in  part  from  the  Marquis  during  their  journey 
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froni  Pîiris  to  Troyes.  Bordin  sat  listening,  wilh  lus  feet  to 
the  iîre,  without  the  slightest  assumption  of  conséquence.  As 
for  the  counsel,  young  M.  de  Granville,  lie  was  divided  between 
admiration  of  ^lademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne  and  the  attention 
he  was  bound  to  give  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

"Is  that  quite  ail  ?"  asked  Bordin,  when  Laurence  had  told 
tlie  whole  story  of  the  drama  down  to  that  day. 

"Tes,"  said  she. 

The  deepest  silence  prevailcd  for  some  minutes.  One  of  the 
most  solemn  scènes  in  a  man's  life,  and  one  that  seldom  cornes 
into  ordinar}^  expérience,  was  taking  place  in  that  room  in  the 
Hôtel  de  Chargebœuf.  Every  case  is  tricd  by  counsel  before 
it  cornes  before  a  judge,  jiist  as  every  death  is  foreseen  by  the 
doctor  before  the  final  struggle  Avith  the  laws  of  nature.  Lau- 
rence, Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Hauteserre,  and  the  Marquis 
sat  witli  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  'procureurs  dark  old  face, 
with  its  deep  seams  lef t  by  the  small-pox.  Life  or  death  ? — he 
was  about  to  pronounce  the  word.  Laurence  glanced  at  M.  de 
Granville,  and  saw  that  he  looked  downcast. 

"^Yell,  my  dear  Bordin  ?"  said  the  Marquis,  holding  out  his 
snuff-box,  which  the  procureur  took  in  an  absent-minded 
fashion.  Bordin  rubbed  the  calves  of  his  legs  (he  wore  black 
cloth  breeches  and  black  fioss  silk  stockings,  and  the  long  coat 
of  the  eighteenth  century)  ;  then  he  turned  his  crafty  eyes 
upon  his  clients,  but  there  was  a  misgiving  in  their  expression 
which  struck  a  chill  into  them. 

"Am  I  to  dissect  this  case,"  asked  he,  "and  tell  you  frankly 
what  Ithink?" 

"Pray  go  on,  monsieur,"  said  Laurence. 

"Ail  that  you  bave  done  with  good  intent  turns  against 
you,"  Bordin  proceeded  to  say.  "You  cannot  save  your  rela- 
tives; you  can  only  try  to  get  them  otî  easily.  The  fact  that 
you  told  Michu  to  sell  his  land  will  be  taken  as  proof  positive 
of  your  criminal  designs  upon  the  Senator.  You  sent  otî  your 
servants  to  Troyes  on  purpose  to  be  alone  ;  it  looks  so  much 
the  more  probable  because  it  is  the  truth.  The  elder  M. 
d'Hauteserre  made  a  terrible  remark  to  Beauvisage;  it  will 
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min  you  ail.  Something  that  you  yourself  snid  in  your  own 
courtyard  proves  that  you  hâve  borne  ill-will  to  Gondreville 
for  some  time  past.  As  for  you,  indeed,  you  were  acting  as 
sentinel  at  the  park  gâtes  when  the  thing  was  donc;  if  they 
do  not  proceed  agaiust  you  it  is  simply  because  they  wish  to 
avoid  an  élément  of  interest  in  the  case." 

"The  case  is  not  defensible,"  said  M.  de  Granville. 

"So  much  the  less  so  because  the  truth  cannot  now  be  told. 
Michu,  the  ]\IM.  de  Simeuse  and  d'Hauteserre  are  boiind 
simply  to  assert  that  they  were  out  in  the  forest  with  you  for 
a  part  of  the  day,  and  that  they  breakfasted  at  Cinq-Cygne. 
But  if  we  can  prove  that  you  were  ail  there  at  three  o'clock, 
the  time  of  the  deed,  who  are  the  witnesses?  ]\Iarthe,  wife  of 
one  of  the  défendants,  the  Durieus  and  Catherine,  ail  in  your 
service,  and  Monsieur  and  ^ladame  d'Hauteserre,  parents  of 
two  of  the  acciised.  Such  witnesses  are  worthless;  the  law 
will  not  takc  their  testimony  against  you,  and  comraon  sensé 
rejeets  their  évidence  in  your  favor.  If  you  Avere  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  say  that  you  had  gone  out  to  find  elcven  hundrcd 
thousand  francs  in  gold  in  the  forest,  you  would  send  ail  live 
of  them  to  the  hulks  as  robbers.  The  Public  Accuser,  the  jury, 
the  bench,  the  audience,  and  every  créature  in  France  would 
think  that  you  stole  the  gold  from  Gondreville  and  shut  him 
up  in  order  to  do  the  deed.  Taking  the  indictment  as  it  stands 
the  case  is  not  clear  against  you  ;  but  given  the  simple  truth, 
the  whole  thing  looks  absolutely  transparent;  the  jury  will 
think  that  the  robbery  clears  up  every  obscure  point,  for  a 
Koyalist  means  a  brigand  nowadays.  As  it  stands  the  case 
points  to  an  act  of  revenge  not  inadmissible  in  the  political 
situation.  The  accused  hâve  incurred  the  extrême  penalty, 
but  that  is  no  disgrâce  in  people's  eyes  ;  whereas  if  you  bring 
the  abstraction  of  specie  into  the  affair,  it  must  seem  an  un- 
lawful  proceeding,  and  you  will  lose  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
terest that  the  public  takes  in  the  condemned,  so  long  as  the 
crime  appears  excusable.  If  at  the  very  beginning  you  could 
hâve  produced  your  map  of  the  forest,  and  shown  the  hiding- 
places,  the  tin  canisters,  and  the  money,  so  as  to  account  for 
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yoiir  day,  you  might  possibly  hâve  got  off  before  impartial 
magistrates  ;  but  as  things  are,  silence  must  be  kept.  God  send 
that  iione  of  the  défendants  hâve  compromised  the  case;  but 
we  shall  see  what  we  can  make  ont  of  their  examination." 

Laurence  WTung  her  hands  despairingly  and  raised  her  eyes 
to  heaven  in  her  distress;  the  depths  of  the  gulf  into  which 
her  cousins  had  fallen  were  opened  out  before  her  for  the  first 
time.  The  Marquis  and  M.  de  Granville  both  approved  Bor- 
din's  terrible  discourse.    Old  d'Hauteserre  was  crying. 

"Why  did  you  not  listen  to  the  Abbé  Goujet,  when  he 
wanted  them  to  fly  ?"  Madame  d'Hauteserre  cried  in  exaspéra- 
tion. 

"Ah  !"  exclaimed  Bordin.  "If  you  could  hâve  saved  them 
and  did  not  do  so  their  death  will  lie  at  your  door.  Judgment 
for  contempt  of  court  gains  time.  And  with  time  the  innocent 
clear  up  their  affairs.  This  is  the  blackest-looking  case  I  hâve 
ever  seen  in  my  life,  and  I  hâve  seen  some  tolerably  crooked 
ones,  too." 

"It  is  inexplicable  for  everybody,  even  for  us,"  added  M.  de 
Granville.  "If  the  accused  are  not  guilty  somebody  else  has 
done  this.  Five  people  don't  corne  up  by  magie  in  a  place, 
nor  are  their  horses  shod  exactly  in  the  same  waj  as  the  horses 
of  the  accused,  nor  do  they  put  Malin  in  a  pit,  and  make  up 
to  resemble  the  MM.  de  Simeuse,  d'Hauteserre,  and  Miehu,  on 
purpose  to  ruin  them.  The  persons  unknown,  the  real  de- 
linquents,  must  hâve  had  some  motive  for  slipping  into  the 
skins  of  five  innocent  men;  and  if  we  are  to  find  them  and 
discover  any  traces,  we,  like  the  government,  should  want  a 
System  of  détectives  and  a  pair  of  eyes  in  every  commune  for 
twenty  leagues  round " 

"Which  is  out  of  the  question,"  said  Bordin,  "so  it  is  useless 
to  think  of  it.  Never  since  justice  was  invented  has  any 
community  found  out  how  to  put  at  the  disposai  of  the  wrong- 
fully  accused  the  power  that  the  magistrate  can  use  against 
crime.  The  machinery  of  the  judicial  System  is  at  the  dis- 
posai of  the  prosecution  but  not  of  the  defence.  The  defence 
has  neither  détectives  nor  police;  the  power  of  society  is  not 
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available  to  prove  innocence  ;  it  is  used  to  prove  guilt.  Inno- 
cence has  argument  only  as  a  resoiirce;  and  roasoning  that 
carries  weight  with  the  judicial  mind  is  often  tlirown  away 
npon  the  prejudiced  ears  of  the  jury.  The  whole  country  is 
against  you.  The  eight  jurymen  who  returnod  a  true  bill  were 
every  one  of  them  proprietors  of  National  land.  The  jury  de 
jugement  will  likewise  consist  of  officiais  or  buyers  and  sellers 
of  National  lands.  In  short,  we  shall  hâve  a  maligiiant  jury 
on  ]\Ialin's  case,  and  therefore  a  complète  System  of  defence 
is  a  necessity;  keep  to  it  and  die  in  your  innocence.  You  will 
be  condemned.  We  shall  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
and  we  will  try  to  gain  time  there.  In  the  meantime  I  can 
collect  proof,  and  there  is  still  the  appeal  to  mercy  left.  There 
you  hâve  the  anatomy  of  the  case  and  my  opinion  on  it.  If  we 
win  the  day  (for  anything  is  possible  in  a  court  of  law)  it  will 
be  a  miracle  ;  but  of  ail  counsel  that  I  know,  yours  is  most 
likely  to  work  a  miracle  and  I  will  help  him." 

"The  Senator  is  sure  to  hâve  the  key  to  the  enigma,"  added 
M.  de  Granville,  "if  any  one  bears  you  a  grudge  you  always 
know  who  it  is,  and  why.  Hère  you  see  a  man  leaving  Paris 
at  the  end  of  winter,  coming  alone  to  Gondreville,  shutting 
himself  up  with  his  notary,  and,  as  you  may  say,  playing  into 
the  hands  of  five  men  who  kidnap  him." 

"His  behavior,  certainly,  is  at  least  as  extraordinary  as 
ours,"  said  Bordin  ;  "but  how  are  we  to  change  our  position 
from  the  accused  to  accusers,  when  the  whole  country  is 
against  us?  You  need  good-will  to  do  it,  and  the  help  of 
the  Government,  and  a  thousand  times  more  proof  than  in  an 
ordinary  case.  I  can  see  malice  aforethought  of  the  very  sub- 
tlest  kind  in  our  unknown  enemies;  they  know  how  Michu  and 
the  MM.  de  Simeuse  stand  with  regard  to  Malin.  To  say 
not  a  Word,  to  take  nothing  ! — there  is  prudence  for  you.  There 
are  anything  but  common  criminals  behind  those  masks,  I 
can  see  !  But  imagine  3'ourself  saying  such  things  as  this  to 
the  sort  of  jury  they  will  give  us  !" 

Laurence  was  amazed  and  confused  by  this  perspicacity  in 
private  affairs,  the  impersonal  clear-sightedness  which  makes 
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barristers  and  some  magistrates  so  great.  His  remorseless 
logic  clutched  at  her  heart. 

"Not  ten  criminal  cases  out  of  a  hundred  are  thoroughly 
investigated  in  a  court  of  law;  and  in  a  good  third  probably 
the  mystery  is  never  cleared  up.  There  are  cases  which  re- 
main inscrutable  for  the  prosecution  and  the  defence,  the  law 
and  the  public,  and  yours  is  one  of  them.  As  for  his  Majesty, 
even  if  the  MM.  de  Simeuse  had  never  wished  to  overturn  his 
Government,  he  will  not  interfère,  he  has  other  fish  to  fry. 
But  who  the  dcvil  bears  Malin  a  grudge  ?  and  why  ?" 

Bordin  and  M.  de  Granville  looked  at  one  another.  They 
looked  as  though  they  doubted  whether  Laurence  had  told  the 
truth  ;  and  among  ail  the  many  painf ul  expériences  during  the 
trial,  that  moment  of  poignant  anguish  was  the  worst.  She 
looked  at  her  counsel,  and  their  suspicions  died  away. 

The  next  day  the  report  of  the  examination  was  in  the  coun- 
sel's  hands,  and  they  were  allowed  to  communicate  with  the 
accused.  Bordin  informed  the  family  that  the  accused,  as 
upright  men,  "were  keeping  up  well,"  in  professional  phrase. 

"M.  de  Granville  is  going  to  défend  Michu,"  said  Bordin. 

"Michu? "  cried  M.  de  Chargebœuf,  surprised  at  the 

change  of  plan. 

"He  is  the  heart  of  the  affair,  and  that  is  where  the  danger 
lies,"  returned  Bordin. 

"If  he  is  tlie  most  exposed,  the  thiug  seems  fair,"  cried  Lau- 
rence. 

"We  can  see  a  few  chances,"  said  M.  de  Granville,  "and  we 
shall  study  them  thoroughly.  If  it  is  possible  to  get  them  ofï, 
it  will  be  because  M.  d'Hauteserre  told  Michu  to  mend  one  of 
the  posts  in  the  fence  by  the  hollow  way,  and  mentioned  that 
a  wolf  had  been  in  the  forest.  In  a  criminal  court  ail  turns 
upon  the  pleading,  and  the  pleading  turns  on  little  things 
that  may  become  immense,  as  you  will  see." 

Then  Laurence  sank  into  a  mental  prostration  that  inva- 
riably  deadens  the  soûl  of  every  energetic  person,  when  it  is 
apparent  that  nothing  they  can  do  is  of  any  avail.  This  was 
no  question  of  compassing  the  downfall  of  a  man  or  a  govern- 
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ment  with  the  aid  of  a  devoted  band  of  men  ;  hère  was  no  scope 
for  fanatical  zeal  enveloped  in  dark  mystery.  Ail  classes 
were  up  in  arms  against  lier  and  her  cousins.  It  is  impossible, 
single-handed,  to  break  open  a  prison;  nor  can  you  elïect  a 
rescue  when  the  whole  population  is  hostile  to  the  prisoners, 
and  the  police  are  put  on  their  mettle  by  the  supposed  audacity 
of  the  accused.  Young  M.  de  Granville  was  alarmed  by  the 
stupor  that  came  over  the  high-spirited,  gênerons  girl,  a  stupor 
which  her  appearance  exaggerated.  He  tried  to  raise  her  cour- 
age, but  she  answered,  "I  am  waiting  and  suffering  in 
silence." 

The  words  spoken  in  such  a  tone,  with  such  a  look  and  ges- 
ture,  were  among  the  sublime  things  that  would  be  famous 
if  spoken  on  a  wider  stage.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  old 
d'Hauteserre  said  to  the  Marquis  de  Chargebœuf  : 

"The  trouble  that  I  hâve  taken  for  my  two  unlucky  boys  ! 
I  had  saved  till  there  was  an  income  of  nearly  eight  thousand 
livres  for  them,  from  investments  in  the  funds.  If  they 
had  only  chosen  to  go  into  the  service  they  would  bave  taken 
good  positions  and  might  hâve  married  very  well  at  this  day. 
And  hère  are  ail  my  plans  gone  to  wreck  and  ruin  !" 

"How  can  you  think  of  their  interests,"  said  his  wife, 
"when  honor  and  lif e  is  involved  ?" 

"M.  d'Hauteserre  thinks  of  everything,"  said  the  Marquis. 

While  the  party  from  Cinq-Cygne  was  waiting  for  the  trial 
to  come  on  in  the  criminal  court,  and  making  fruitless  appli- 
cations to  be  allowed  to  see  the  prisoners,  something  of  the 
greatest  importance  was  going  on  ont  of  sight  at  the  château. 
Marthe  had  made  her  déposition  before  the  jury  d'accusation, 
but  the  Public  Accuser  thought  that  her  évidence  was  not 
worth  bringing  into  the  criminal  court.  The  poor  woman  sat 
in  the  drawing-room  at  Cinq-Cygne,  keeping  Mademoiselle 
Goujet  Company  ;  she  had  sunk,  like  many  persons  of  extrême 
sensibilit}',  into  a  kind  of  apathy  pitiful  to  see.  To  her,  as  to 
the  curé,  and  in  fact  to  anybody  else  who  did  not  know  how 
the  accused  had  spent  that  day,  their  innocence  seemed  doubt- 
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fui.  There  were  moments  when  Marthe  thought  that  Michu, 
with  his  masters  and  Laurence,  had  wrcaked  their  revenge  on 
the  Seuator.  The  unliappy  wifo  knew  Michu's  dévotion  well 
enough  to  see  that  of  ail  the  accused  he  ran  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, both  on  account  of  his  past  and  the  share  that  he  must 
hâve  had  in  carrying  out  the  présent  affair.  The  Abbé  Goujet, 
his  sister,  and  Marthe  lost  themselves  among  the  probabilitios 
to  which  tliis  opinion  gave  rise,  but  by  dint  of  dwelling  on 
thèse  thoughts  their  minds  began  to  attach  a  certain  signifi- 
cance  to  them.  The  condition  of  suspended  judgment  re- 
quired  by  Descartes  is  as  hard  to  obtain  in  the  human  mind  as 
a  vacuum  in  nature;  and  the  mental  process  which  secures 
the  resuit  is  something  as  abnormal  and  artifieial  as  the  ac- 
tion of  an  air-pump.  People  hâve  an  opinion  of  some  sort 
under  any  circumstances.  And  Marthe  was  so  afraid  that  the 
accused  were  guilty  that  her  dread  amounted  to  a  belief.  That 
frame  of  mind  proved  fatal. 

Five  days  after  the  arrest,  Just  as  she  was  going  to  bed 
a  bout  ten  o'clock,  she  heard  her  name  called  from  the  court- 
yard  ;  her  mother  had  walked  over  from  the  f arm. 

"There  is  a  workman  come  from  Troyes  with  a  message  for 
you  from  Michu,"  she  said;  ''he  is  waiting  for  you  in  the 
hollow  way." 

Both  the  women  took  the  short  eut  through  the  breach.  It 
was  so  dark  in  the  lane  that  Marthe  could  only  see  a  man's 
form  looming  through  the  shadows. 

"Speak,  madame,  so  that  I  may  know  if  you  really  are 
Madame  Michu,"  said  a  somewhat  uneasy  voice. 

"I  certainly  am.    What  do  you  want  with  me?" 

"Good,"  said  the  stranger.  "Give  me  your  hand;  do  not 
be  afraid  of  me."  Then  he  bent  forward  and  whispered, 
"Michu  sent  me  with  a  word  or  two  for  you.  I  am  one  of  the 
jailers;  if  they  found  out  that  I  bave  been  absent  it  will  be 
the  ruin  of  us  ail.  Trust  me.  Your  good  father  found  me 
my  place  in  time  past;  so  Michu  counted  on  me." 

He  slipped  a  letter  into  Marthe's  hand,  and  vanished 
among  the  trees  without  waiting  for  an  answer.     Something 
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like  a  shiver  ran  through  Marthe  as  she  thoiight  that  now, 
no  doubt,  she  should  know  the  secret.  She  ran  to  the  farm 
with  her  mother,  and  locked  herself  in  to  read  the  letter. 

"My  dear  Marthe, — You  may  reckon  on  the  discrétion  of 
the  bearer;  he  can  neither  read  nor  write.  He  is  one  of  the 
staunchest  Republicans  of  the  Babeuf  conspiracy.  Your  father 
often  made  him  nseful,  and  he  looks  on  the  Senator  as  a 
traiter.  Well,  now,  dear  vvife,  we  hâve  shut  up  the  Senator 
in  the  vault  where  the  masters  were  hidden  once  before.  The 
wretch  bas  only  victuals  enough  for  five  days,  and  as  it  is  to 
our  interest  that  he  should  live,  take  him  provisions  to  last 
for  another  five  days  at  least,  as  soon  as  you  bave  read  thèse 
few  Unes.  The  forest  is  certain  to  be  watched,  so  be  as  careful 
as  we  used  to  be  when  the  young  gentlemen  were  in  hiding. 
Do  not  speak  to  Malin  ;  do  not  say  one  single  word  ;  and  put 
on  one  of  our  niasks  ;  you  will  find  it  lying  on  the  cellar  steps. 
You  must  keep  the  most  absolute  silence  on  this  secret  that  I 
am  obliged  to  tell  you.  Not  a  word  of  it  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Cinq-Cygne,  or  she  might  show  the  white  feather.  Fear  noth- 
ing  for  me.  We  are  sure  of  coming  safely  out  of  this  affair, 
and  if  it  cornes  to  that.  Malin  will  save  us.  Lastly,  I  necd  not 
tell  you  to  burn  this  letter  as  soon  as  you  bave  read  it.  If  any 
one  saw  a  single  Une  of  it,  it  might  cost  me  my  head.  Most 
lovingly  yours, 

"MiCHU." 

The  only  persons  who  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  hiding- 
place  in  the  mound  in  the  forest  were  Michu,  François,  the 
four  nobles,  Laurence,  and  Marthe  herself  ;  so,  at  least,  Marthe 
was  certain  to  think,  for  her  husband  had  said  nothing  to  her 
of  his  encounter  with  Peyrade  and  Corentin.  The  letter  could 
only  come  from  Michu,  and  besides,  it  seemed  to  be  written 
and  signed  by  him.  If  ]\[arthe  had  gone  at  once  to  her  mis- 
tress  and  the  two  lawyers,  who  knew  that  the  accused  were  not 
guilty,  the  crafty  procureur  might  bave  gained  some  light  on 
the  treacherous  stratagem  that  had  taken  his  clients  ;  but,  like 
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most  women,  Marthe  acted  on  her  first  impulse,  and  saw  the 
force  of  the  obvions  considérations.  She  threw  the  letter  into 
the  fire.  Yet,  some  unaccountable  flash  of  prudence  led  her 
to  rescue  the  blank  half  of  the  sheet  and  the  first  few  lines. 
There  was  nothing  there  to  compromise  an}'  one.  She  sewed 
the  scrap  of  paper  into  her  dress. 

Then  she  thought  with  no  little  dismay  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  without  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  resolved  to 
take  méat  and  bread  and  wine  to  the  vault  that  very  night. 
Curiosity  and  humanity  alike  forbade  her  to  put  off  the  errand 
till  to-morrow.  She  heated  the  oven  to  bake  a  couple  of  round 
loaves,  which  she  made  herself,  and  with  her  mother's  help 
prepared  a  game  pasty  and  rice  pudding,  and  roasted  a 
couple  of  fowls.  About  half-past  two  that  morning,  she 
packed  the  provisions  and  two  bottles  of  wine  in  a  basket, 
strapped  it  about  her  shoulders,  and  set  ofî  through  the  forest, 
taking  Courant  with  her.  The  dog  made  an  admirable  scout, 
scenting  a  stranger  at  a  great  distance,  and  returning  to  his 
mistress  with  a  low  growl,  and  muzzle  turned  to  the  dangerous 
quarter. 

It  was  néarly  three  o'clock  that  morning  when  Marthe 
reached  the  pool  and  left  Courant  on  guard.  It  took  nearly 
half  an  hour  to  move  the  stones  from  the  opening.  She  found 
the  mask  on  the  step  as  the  letter  said,  and  entered  the  vault 
with  a  dark  lantern.  Apparently  the  Senator's  imprisonment 
had  been  arranged  a  long  while  beforehand.  There  was  an 
opening  which  Marthe  had  not  seen  on  former  visits  ;  a  hole 
about  a  foot  square  had  been  roughly  contrived  in  the  door, 
while  the  boit  was  secured  by  a  padlock,  lest  Malin,  with  a 
prisoner's  time  and  patience  at  his  disposai,  should  succeed  in 
reaching  it  from  within. 

The  Senator  had  risen  from  his  bed  of  moss  and  heaved  a 
sigh  ;  he  guessed  at  the  sight  of  a  masked  figure  that  he  was 
not  yet  to  be  set  at  liberty.  He  watched  ]\Iarthe  as  well  as 
he  could  by  the  uncertain  light  of  the  dark  lantern  till  at  last 
he  recognized  her.  He  knew  her  by  her  dress,  her  stout  figure, 
and  her  movements,  and  when  she  passed  the  pasty  through 
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the  hole  he  let  it  fall  to  catch  her  by  the  hands.  Swiftly  as 
niight  be  he  tried  to  pull  two  rings  from  her  fingers,  her  wed- 
ding-ring  and  a  little  keepsake  given  her  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Cinq-Cygne. 

"You  cannot  deny  that  you  are  Madame  Michu,  my  dear 
madam,"  he  exclaimcd. 

At  the  touch  of  the  Senator's  fingers,  Marthe  clenched  her 
fist  and  dealt  him  a  vigorous  blow  in  the  chest.  Then,  without 
a  Word,  she  eut  a  sufficiently  strong  stick,  and  the  Senator  re- 
ceived  the  rest  of  bis  provisions  on  the  end  of  it. 

"What  do  thcy  want  with  me  ?"  he  asked. 

Marthe  hurried  away  without  replying.  She  had  nearly 
reached  home,  towards  five  o'clock,  when  Courant  gave  warn- 
ing  of  the  unwelcome  présence  of  some  one  on  the  skirts  of 
the  forest.  Retracing  her  steps,  she  went  toward  the  lodge 
that  had  been  her  home  for  so  many  ycars  ;  but  as  she  came  oui 
into  the  avenue  the  Gondreville  park-kecper  saw  her  in  the 
distance,  and  she  at  once  decided  to  go  straight  toward  him. 

"You  are  out  very  early,  Madame  Michu,"  was  his  greet- 
ing. 

"We  are  so  unlucky  that  I  hâve  to  do  a  servant's  work,  my- 
self,"  she  said.     "I  am  going  to  Bel  lâche  for  some  seeds." 

"Then  hâve  you  no  seeds  at  Cinq-Cygne  ?"  asked  he. 

Marthe  did  not  answer.  She  went  on  to  Bellache  and  asked 
Beauvisago  to  let  her  bave  several  kinds  of  seeds.  "M. 
d'Hauteserre  had  told  her  to  try  a  change  of  strain,"  she  said. 
Marthe  had  no  sooner  gone  than  the  Gondreville  keeper  came 
over  to  the  farm  to  know  why  she  had  been  there. 

Six  days  afterwards  Marthe  took  the  provisions  at  midnight, 
so  as  to  avoid  keepers.  She  had  learned  prudence.  Evi- 
dently  they  were  watching  the  forest.  A  third  time  she  took 
food  to  the  Senator.  The  trial  had  begun,  and  it  was  with 
something  like  panic  that  she  listened  while  the  curé  read  the 
report  aloud. 

She  took  the  abbé  aside,  made  him  swear  to  keep  her  secret 
as  if  it  were  told  in  confession,  showed  him  the  rescued  frag- 
ments of  Michu's  letter,  and  told  him  where  the  Senator  lay 
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liidden.  The  abbé  asked  at  once  whether  Marthe  had  other 
letters  in  her  husband's  handwriting  to  comi^are  with  the 
burnt  scrap  ;  and  Marthe  went  back  to  the  farm  on  this  errand, 
to  find  a  summons  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  the  case.  When 
she  came  back  to  the  château,  she  heard  that  the  Abbé  Goujet 
and  his  sister  had  been  likewise  summoned  by  the  defenee, 
and  ail  three  of  them  were  obliged  to  set  ont  at  once  for 
TroA'es.  In  this  manner  ail  the  actors  in  the  drama,  and  even 
those  that  might  be  called  the  supers,  were  ail  assembled  on 
the  stage  where  the  fate  of  two  families  was  at  stake. 

There  are  very  few  places  in  France  where  the  surround- 
ings  of  justice  contribute  to  that  impressiveness  which  should 
never  be  lacking.  Religion  and  kingship  apart,  is  not  the  ju- 
dicial  System  the  most  important  pièce  of  social  mechanism  ? 
Everywhere,  even  in  Paris,  the  shabbiness  and  bad  arrange- 
ment of  ihe  premises  and  the  lack  of  a  proper  setting  diminish 
the  efïect  of  the  enormous  power  of  the  law  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  people  more  vainglorious,  more  fond  of  spectacular 
display  in  public  buildings,  than  any  other  nation  of  modem 
times. 

The  arrangements  are  almost  the  same  everywhere.  You 
enter  a  long  rectangular  hall,  with  a  desk  covered  with  green 
baize  at  the  further  end  on  the  slightly  raised  platform  where 
the  judges  sit  in  ordinary  armchairs.  The  Public  Accuser's 
seat  is  placed  to  the  left,  just  beyond  the  jury-box,  a  space  en- 
closed  along  the  wall,  and  provided  with  chairs  for  the  jury. 
The  accused,  and  the  policemen  on  duty  sit  on  a  bench  in  a 
similar  enclosed  space  against  the  opposite  wall,  the  counsel 
for  the  defenee  is  immediately  below,  and  in  front  of  the 
prisoners.  Below  the  platform,  at  a  table  covered  with  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  case,  sits  the  clerk  of  assize  ;  and  (before 
the  Emperor  remodeled  the  courts)  the  commissary  for  the 
government  and  the  Director  of  the  Jury  used  to  sit  each  at 
a  table  on  either  side  of  the  judges'  desk.  Two  ushcrs  of  the 
court  hover  about  in  the  space  left  for  witnesses.  A  wooden 
balustrade  connects  the  jury-box  with  the  dock  at  the  lower 
end,  forming  an  enclosure  where  benches  are  placed  for  wit- 
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/lesses  that  hâve  given  their  évidence,  and  a  few  privileged 
auditors;  while  a  shabby  gallery  above  the  entranee  door,  and 
opposite  the  judges,  is  reserved  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
authorities,  and  ladies,  and  others  admitted  by  tlie  Président 
who  régulâtes  thèse  matters.  As  for  the  iinprivileged  public, 
they  are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  space  between  the  wooden 
balustrade  and  the  entranee. 

The  Criminal  Court  of  Troyes  looked  like  any  tribunal  or 
assize  court  of  the  présent  day.  But  in  180G,  neither  the 
Président  nor  the  four  judges  who  composed  the  court,  nor 
the  Public  Accuser,  nor  the  Director  of  the  Jury,  nor  any 
one  else  except  the  gendarme  wore  any  distinctive  dress  or 
))adge  of  office  to  relieve  the  gênerai  bareness  of  the  place, 
and  tolerably  insignificant  countenances.  The  crucifix  was 
lacking,  with  its  moral  lesson  for  the  judges  and  the  accused. 
Everything  was  dismal  and  commonplaco.  The  pomp  and 
circumstance  so  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  body  social, 
perhaps  afford  a  certain  solace  to  the  criminal.  People  flocked 
eagerly  to  the  trial,  as  they  always  hâve  done  on  sucli  occa- 
sions, and  always  will  do,  so  long  as  manners  and  customs 
remain  unreformed;  so  long  as  France  fails  to  discern  that 
while  publicity  is  by  no  means  secured  by  the  admission  of 
the  public,  the  trial,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  an  ordeal, 
painful  beyond  measure;  how  painful,  no  legislator  can  havc 
imagined  or  it  would  never  bave  been  inflicted.  Manners 
and  customs  are  often  more  cruel  than  the  law.  The  manners 
of  the  time  are  the  outcome  of  human  nature;  the  law  is 
framed  by  the  intellect  of  the  nation,  and  customs  not  seldom 
irrational  are  stronger  than  law. 

A  mob  had  gathered  about  the  court-house.  Thô  Président 
was  obliged  to  bave  the  doors  guarded  by  the  military,  as  is 
usual  during  sensational  trials.  Inside,  the  space  between  the 
door  and  the  balustrade  was  crowded  with  people  so  tightly 
packed  that  they  could  scarcely  breathe. 

M.  de  Granville  appeared  for  !Michu,  and  Bordin  for  the 
MM.  de  Simeuse,  while  a  local  barrister  represented  Gothard 
and  the  MM.  d'Hauteserre,  the  least  compromised  among  the 
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accused.  Ail  thrce  lawyers  werc  at  thcir  posts  beforc  thc 
proceedings  began.  Their  faces  inspired  confidence  ;  a  doctor 
iiever  allows  a  patient  to  sec  liis  misgivings,  and  a  lawyer 
alwa3's  shows  his  client  a  hopef  ul  countenance.  Thèse  are  the 
rare  cases  whcn  insincerity  becomcs  a  virtue. 

There  was  a  murmur  in  favor  of  the  four  young  nien  when 
the  prisoners  came  into  court,  looking  somewhat  paler  for  the 
twenty  days  of  confinement  and  suspense.  The  close  re- 
semblance  between  the  twin  brothers  excited  the  highest  degree 
of  interest  in  them.  Perhaps  each  one  thought  that  Nature 
should  hâve  taken  an  especial  care  of  one  of  her  most  curions 
rarities,  and  felt  tempted  to  atone  for  one  of  the  oversights 
of  fate.  Their  noble,  simple  bearing,  without  a  trace  of 
either  shame  or  bravado,  impressed  the  women  not  a  little. 
Ail  four  of  the  gentlemen  and  Gothard  appeared  in  the  cos- 
tume in  which  they  were  arrested,  but  Michu's  clothes  being 
part  of  the  évidence,  he  wore  his  best — a  blue  greatcoat,  a 
brown  velvet  "Eobespierre"  waistcoat,  and  a  white  cravat. 
The  poor  man  paid  the  penalty  of  his  sinister  looks.  A  mur- 
mur  of  horror  broke  from  the  audience  if  he  made  any  chance 
movement,  or  turned  his  keen,  bright,  tawny  eyes  on  them. 
They  were  inclined  to  see  the  finger  of  God  in  his  appearance 
in  the  dock,  whither  his  father-in-law  had  sent  so  many  vic- 
tims.  x\nd  he,  with  true  magnanimity,  looked  at  his  masters 
and  repressed  an  ironical  smile.  "I  am  doing  you  harm,"  his 
eyes  seemed  to  say.  Five  of  the  prisoners  exchanged  cordial 
greetings  with  their  counsel.    Gothard  still  acted  the  idiot. 

After  the  counsel  for  the  defence  had  judiciously  used 
their  right  to  challenge  some  of  the  names  on  the  jury  (the 
Marquis  de  Chargebœuf  had  the  courage  to  sit  between  M. 
Bordin  and  M.  de  Granville  to  give  information  on  this 
point),  the  panel  was  completed,  the  indictment  read  over, 
and  the  accused  separated  for  examination.  Their  answers 
were  remarkably  similar.  They  had  ridden  out  in  the  forest 
ail  morning,  returning  at  one  o'clock  to  breakfast  at  Cinq- 
Cygne.    Afterwards,  between  three  and  half-past  five,  they 
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were  again  in  the  forest.  This  was  the  substance  of  ail  their 
statements;  the  détails  varied  with  the  particular  cireum- 
stances  in  each  case.  The  MM.  de  Simeuse,  for  instance, 
asked  by  the  Président  why  they  had  gone  ont  so  early  in  the 
morning,  separately  declared  that  since  their  return  home  they 
had  had  thoughts  of  buying  Gondreville;  that,  as  Malin  came 
down  on  the  previous  day,  they  meant  to  treat  with  him,  and 
had  gone  out  with  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne  and  Michu  to 
make  a  survey  on  which  they  meant  to  base  their  ofîer.  Mean- 
while  the  MM.  d'Hauteserre,  with  their  cousin  and  Gothard,. 
had  gone  after  a  wolf  that  some  of  the  peasants  had  seen. 
If  the  Director  of  the  Jury,  who  found  the  hoof-marks  in  the 
park  at  Gondreville,  had  taken  as  much  pains  to  fînd  the  prints 
ïeft  in  the  forest,  they  could  hâve  shown  that  they  had  been 
far  away  from  the  château  at  the  time. 

The  examination  of  the  MM.  d'Hauteserre  confirmed  thèse 
statements,  which  agreed  with  their  previous  examinations  hj 
the  magistrate.  Obliged  to  give  some  reason  for  their  excur- 
sion, each  of  them  separately  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  hunting 
party.  Some  peasants  had  seen  a  wolf  in  the  forest  a  few  days 
before,  and  each  of  them  took  this  as  a  pretext. 

Still  the  Public  Accuser  made  the  most  of  the  discrepancies 
between  the  présent  and  the  preliminary  examinations,  when 
the  MM.  d'Hauteserre  deposed  that  they  ail  were  hunting  to- 
gether,  Now  it  seemed  that  the  d'Hauteserres  and  Laurence- 
de  Cinq-Cygne  had  gone  hunting,  while  the  MM.  de  Simeuse 
had  been  surveying  the  forest. 

M.  de  Granville  pointed  out,  that,  as  the  misdemeanor  was^ 
committed  some  time  between  two  and  half-past  five,  the  ac- 
cused  must  be  believed  when  they  accounted  for  the  way  in 
which  they  had  spent  the  morning. 

To  this,  the  Accuser  replied  that  it  was  to  the  prisoners' 
interest  to  conceal  their  préparations  for  the  illégal  déten- 
tion of  the  Senator. 

Then  the  skill  with  which  the  defence  was  conducted  be- 
came  apparent  to  ail  eyes.  Judge,  jury,  and  spectators  soon 
saw  that  victory  would  be  hotly  disputed.    Bordin  and  M.  de: 
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Granville  seemed  to  be  provided  for  ail .  contingencies.  In- 
nocence is  bound  to  give  a  clear  and  plausible  account  of  its 
actions;  and  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defence,  to  oppose  a  probable  romance  to  the  improbable 
romance  invented  by  the  prosecution.  If  the  prisoner's  coun- 
sel believes  in  his  client's  innocence,  he  shows  that  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  is  a  myth.  The  public  examination  of  the 
four  nobles  gave  a  sufficient  and  favorable  explanation  of  the 
matter.  So  far  ail  went  well.  But  Michu's  examination  was 
a  more  serions  affair,  and  on  that  the  battle  closed.  Every  one 
now  understood  why  M.  de  Granville  had  chosen  to  défend  the 
servant  rather  than  the  masters. 

Michu  admitted  that  he  had  threatened  Marion,  but  flatly 
denied  the  violence  attributed  to  his  threats.  As  to  lying  in 
wait  for  Malin,  he  said  that  he  had  simply  been  walking  in 
the  park  ;  the  Senator  and  Grévin  might  hâve  been  f rightened 
by  the  sight  of  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  and  taken  it  as  a  threat 
"when  no  threat  was  intended.  He  pointed  out  that  if  a  man  is 
not  used  to  handling  a  gun,  he  may  imagine  that  the  muzzle 
is  pointed  at  him,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  resting  on 
the  owner's  shoulder;  and  he  accounted  for  the  condition  of 
his  clothes,  by  the  fact  that  he  had  a  fall  as  he  climbed  the 
gap  on  his  way  home. 

"It  was  too  dark  to  see  to  climb,"  he  said  ;  "I  clutched  at  the 
stones  to  hoist  myself  up  to  the  hollow  way,  and  some  of  them 
came  tumbling  down  on  me." 

Questioned  as  to  the  cernent  that  Gothard  was  carrying, 
he  replied  now  as  on  ail  previous  occasions,  that  it  was  wanted 
to  fix  one  of  the  gate-posts  at  the  top  of  the  hollow  way. 

The  Public  Accuser  and  the  Président  both  asked  him 
how  he  came  to  be  in  the  gap  in  the  fosse,  when  he  had  been 
mending  the  gâte  at  the  other  end  of  the  way,  especially  as 
the  justice,  the  gendarmes,  and  the  rural  policeman  ail  de- 
clared  that  they  heard  him  come  up  the  lane.  Michu  replied 
that  M.  d'Hauteserre  had  blamed  him  for  not  doing  the  little 
job  before,  because  the  commune  might  raise  difficulties  about 
the  right  of  way.  So  he  had  gone  to  the  château  to  say  that 
Ihe  gate-post  had  been  mended. 
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M.  d'Hauteserre,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  put  a  gatc  across 
the  hollow  lane  to  prevent  thc  commune  from  claiming  the 
right  of  way  ;  and  Michu,  seeing  how  important  it  was  to  ac- 
count  for  the  state  of  his  clothes  and  the  use  of  thc  cément 
which  he  could  not  deny,  had  invented  this  subterfuge.  If 
the  truth  often  looks  like  fiction  in  a  court  of  law,  fiction,  on 
the  other  hand,  often  looks  like  truth.  Both  the  prosecution 
and  the  defence  attached  great  importance  to  the  statement; 
and  ail  the  efforts  of  the  defence,  ail  thc  suspicions  of  the 
Public  Accuser,  centered  about  this  capital  point. 

Gothard,  prompted  no  doubt  by  M.  de  Granville,  admitted 
that  Michu  told  him  to  fetch  some  bags  of  cément; 
hitherto  he  had  always  begun  to  cry  as  soon  as  any  questions 
were  put  to  him. 

"Why  did  not  you  or  Gothard  take  the  justice  of  the  peace 
and  the  policeman  to  the  gâte  at  once?"  asked  the  Public 
Accuser. 

"1  never  thought  that  it  was  to  be  a  question  of  life  and 
death  for  us." 

Ail  the  prisoners  except  Gothard  were  removed.  When  the 
boy  was  left  alone  in  the  dock  the  Président  advised  him  to 
tell  the  truth,  in  his  own  interests,  reminding  him  that  his 
pretence  of  idiocy  had  broken  down.  Not  one  of  the  jury  mis- 
took  him  for  an  idiot.  If  he  refused  to  tell  wliat  he  knew 
he  laid  himself  open  to  heavy  penalties;  whereas  by  telling 
the  truth,  he  would  probably  clear  himself.  Gothard  began 
to  cry,  wavered,  and  said  at  length  that  Michu  had  told  him  to 
bring  several  bags  of  cernent;  but  that  each  time  he  met  him 
near  the  farm.  They  asked  how  many  bags  he  had  brought 
down. 

"Three,"  he  said. 

At  this  a  dispute  began  between  Gothard  and  Michu  as  to 
the  number  of  the  bags.  Were  there  three,  counting  the  bag 
that  Gothard  was  bringing  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  or  three 
besides  the  last?  The  point  was  decided  in  Michu's  favor. 
The  jury  held  that  only  two  bags  had  been  used,  and  it 
seemed  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  on  that  score  al- 
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ready.  Bordin  and  M.  de  Granville  thought  it  advisable  to 
give  them  a  surfeit  of  cernent  till  they  grew  so  confused  and 
weary  of  it  that  they  understood  nothing.  M.  de  Granville 
in  conclusion  suggested  that  experts  should  be  appointed  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  posts. 

"The  Director  of  the  Jury,"  urged  the  defence,  "was  satis- 
fied  to  inspect  the  place  not  so  much  to  obtain  the  unbiased 
opinion  of  experts,  as  to  find  proofs  of  foui  play  on  Michu's 
part.  But  in  our  opinion  he  failed  in  his  duty;  and  his  error 
should  not  be  turned  to  our  disadvantage." 

The  court  accordingly  appointed  experts  to  discover 
whether  a  post  had  recently  been  set.  The  Public  Accuser, 
on  the  other  hand,  tried  to  turn  the  circumstance  to  account 
before  the  inquiry  was  made. 

"So  you  chose  a  time  of  day  when  it  is  almost  dark,  to  fix 
a  post,  and  to  do  it  ail  by  yourself  ?"  he  asked  Michu. 

"M.  d'Hauteserre  had  given  me  a  seolding." 

"But  if  you  used  cernent  over  it,  you  must  bave  taken  a 
trowel  and  a  hod.  Now,  if  you  went  ofî  so  promptly  to  tell 
M.  d'Hauteserre  that  you  had  carried  out  his  orders,  it  is  im- 
possible to  explain  how  Gothard  came  to  be  bringing  you  more 
cément.  You  must  hâve  gone  right  past  your  house,  and  in 
that  case  you  could  hâve  left  your  tools  there  and  spoken  to 
Gothard." 

The  argument  came  like  a  thunderbolt.  There  was  a  dread- 
ful  silence  in  the  court. 

"Come  now,"  said  the  Public  Accuser,  "confess;  that  hole 
was  not  dug  for  the  post " 

"Then  do  you  suppose  it  was  for  the  Senator?"  asked 
Michu,  with  intense  irony  in  his  tones. 

M.  de  Granville  formally  called  the  Public  Accuser  to  order 
on  this  point.  Michu  was  accused  not  of  murder,  but  of  kid- 
napping and  false  imprisonment.  Nothing  could  be  more 
serions  than  such  a  question.  By  the  Code  of  Brumaire  of  the 
year  IV.,  the  Public  Accuser  was  forbidden  to  bring  up  any 
new  charge  in  the  course  of  the  trial  ;  he  was  bound  to  keep 
to  the  indictment,  or  the  trial  would  be  annulled. 
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The  Publie  Accuser  replied  to  the  effect  that  Michu,  the 
prime  mover  in  the  affair,  had  taken  ail  the  responsibility  on 
his  own  shoulders,  to  save  his  masters;  and  that  he  might 
ver}'  well  hâve  been  obliged  to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the 
place  as  yet  unknown,  wherc  the  Senator  groaned. 

Closely  pressed  with  questions,  worried  in  Gothard's  prés- 
ence, and  niade  to  contradict  himself,  Michu  brought  dowTi 
his  fist  with  a  bang  on  the  ledge  of  the  dock. 

"I  hâve  had  nothing  to  do  with  kidnapping  the  Senator,"  he 
said.  "I  incline  to  think  that  his  enemies  bave  simply  shut 
him  up  somewhere;  but  if  he  makes  his  appearance,  you  will 
see  that  the  cément  could  not  possibly  hâve  corne  into  the  af- 
fair  at  ail." 

"Good  !"  said  M.  de  Granville,  addressing  the  Public  Ac- 
cuser, "you  bave  donc  more  in  my  client's  defence  than  any- 
thing  I  can  say." 

The  court  rose,  after  a  bold  assertion  which  took  the  jury 
by  surprise,  and  told  for  the  defence.  The  bar  of  Troyes  and 
Bordin  greeted  Michu's  j^oung  counsel  with  enthusiastic  con- 
gratulations. The  Public  Accuser  was  disturbed  in  his  mind. 
He  was  afraid  that  he  had  fallen  into  some  trap;  and,  as  a 
nuitter  of  fact,  he  had  walked  into  a  snare  very  skilfully  set 
for  him  by  the  defence,  in  which  Gothard  had  just  distin- 
guished  himself.  Wags  in  the  town  said  that  the  case  had 
been  patched  up;  that  the  Public  Accuser  had  made  a  botch 
of  the  business,  and  the  Simeuses  had  been  whitewashed. 
Anything  in  France  is  fair  game  for  a  jest, — a  jest  rules  the 
nation.  Your  Frenchman  cuts  his  joke  on  the  scaffold,  in 
the  Beresina,  at  the  barricades  ;  probably,  even  on  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  there  will  be  one  or  two  that  will  make  an  epigram 
hère  and  there. 

Next  day  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  called. 
Madame  Marion,  Madame  Grévin,  Grévin  himself,  the  Sen- 
ator's  man,  and  Violette  made  dépositions  as  might  be  ex- 
pected.  Ail  of  them  showed  more  or  less  hésitation  as  to  the 
four  nobles;  ail  were  quite  certain  as  to  Michu.  Beauvisage 
repeated  the  words  let  fall  by  Robert  d'Hauteserre  ;  the  peas- 
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ant,  who  came  for  tho  caU",  deposotl  to  having  heard  Made- 
moiselle de  Cinq-Cygne"s  remark  abmit  hurning  Gondreville. 
The  blacksmiths  were  called,  and  eoniirmed  their  previously 
given  évidence  as  to  the  horseshoes  from  the  Cinq-Cygne 
stables,  which  exactly  fitted  the  prints  left  by  the  park  gâte. 
Xatiirally,  there  was  a  hot  battle  over  this  fact  between  M. 
de  Granville  and  the  Public  Accuser.  The  Cinq-Cygne  black- 
smith  was  sunimoned  by  the  defence,  and  it  came  out  in  the 
course  of  the  examinations,  that  precisely  similar  horseshoes 
had  been  sold  a  few  days  previously  to  persons  unknown  in  the 
country.  The  smith  likewise  declared  that  he  shod  plenty  of 
horscs  in  that  fashion  besides  those  from  Cinq-Cygne. 
Finally,  Michu's  horse  happened  to  hâve  been  shod  at  Troyes, 
and  the  prints  could  not  be  found  among  the  others  in  the 
park. 

"Michu's  double  did  not  know  that,"  said  M.  de  Granville, 
looking  at  the  jury,  "and  the  prosecution  lias  failed  to  prove 
that  we  used  one  of  the  horses  from  the  château." 

With  withering  emphasis  he  disposed  of  Violette's  évidence 
as  to  the  horses.  The  man  had  seen  them  at  a  distance  with 
their  tails  turned  toward  him.  But  in  spite  of  incredible  ef- 
forts made  on  Michu's  behalf,the  weight  of  circumstantial  évi- 
dence against  him  was  too  strong.  The  Accuser,  the  public,  the 
court,  and  the  jury,  ail  felt  alike  that  the  servant's  guilt  once 
proven,  the  masters  connivance  was  a  necessary  déduction. 
Bordin  had  rightly  guessed  where  the  knot  lay  when  lie  ap- 
pointed  M.  de  Granville  to  défend  Michu;  but  by  so  doing, 
the  defence  owned  the  weak  points  of  their  case.  Meantime, 
everything  concerning  the  ex-bailiff  of  Gondreville,  became  a 
matter  of  palpitating  interest. 

Michu's  demeanor  was  superb  throughout.  He  displayed  ail 
the  sagaeity  with  which  nature  had  gifted  him;  the  public 
could  not  choose  but  see  that  this  was  no  ordinary  man,  and, 
strange  to  say,  for  that  very  reason  people  felt  the  more  con- 
vinced  that  he  was  guilty.  The  witnesses  for  the  defence  car- 
ried  less  weight  with  the  jury  than  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution;  the  former  appeared  to  do  their  duty,  and  were 
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heard  as  a  mattcr  of  duty.  In  the  first  place,  neither  Marthe 
nor  Monsieur  nor  Madame  d'Hauteserre  could  be  sworn; 
Catherine  and  the  Durieus,  as  domestic  servants,  were  in  the 
same  predicameut.  M.  d'Hauteserre  said  that  he  had  in  fact 
ordered  Miehu  to  reset  a  post  that  had  been  ovcrturned.  The 
experts'  report,  read  at  this  juncture,  confirmed  old  M. 
d'Hauteserre's  testimony,  but  at  the  same  tinie  it  told  in  favor 
of  the  Director  of  the  Jury,  for  it  was  stated  that  the  commis- 
sion found  it  impossible  to  say  wlion  the  work  was  doue;  the 
post  might  hâve  been  mended  at  any  time  within  the  last  six 
weeks. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne's  appearance  excited  the 
keenest  intorest,  but  the  sight  of  her  cousins  in  the  dock,  after 
a  séparation  of  twenty-threc  days,  affected  her  so  violently 
that  she  looked  guilty.  She  felt  a  dreadful  longing  to  be  be- 
side  her  twin  cousins.  She  said  afterwards  that  it  was  ail 
that  she  could  do  to  fight  down  a  furious  désire  to  kill  the 
Public  Accuser  that  she  too  might  stand  beside  them — a  crimi- 
nal  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  she  told  quitc  simply  how 
she  had  seen  the  smoke  in  the  park,  as  they  went  back  from 
Cinq-Cygne,  and  thought  that  something  must  be  on  fîro.  For 
some  time  she  had  thought  that  they  were  burning  weed;?. 

'•'And  yet,"  she  said,  "I  will  call  your  attention  to  something 
which  I  only  remcmbered  afterwards.  The  folds  of  my  collar 
and  the  loops  of  braid  on  my  habit  were  filled  with  ashes,  like 
burnt  papers  carricd  by  the  wind." 

"Was  there  a  considérable  volume  of  smoke?"  asked  Bordin. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne.  "I  thought 
that  something  was  on  fire." 

"This  may  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case,"  said  Bor- 
din. "I  make  application  to  the  court  for  an  order  for  the  im- 
médiate investigation  of  the  place  where  the  tire  was  seen." 

The  Président  granted  the  order. 

Grévin,  recalled  by  the  defence,  dcclared  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing  on  this  head.  But  Bordin  and  Grévin  exchanged  glances 
which  let  the  light  into  the  minds  of  either. 

"So  that  is  where  the  gist  of  it  lies  !"  the  old  procureur  said 
to  himself. 
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"Thev  arc  on  tlie  sccnt  !"  tliought  the  notary. 

But  the  shrewd,  crafty  pair  knew  equally  well  that  the  in- 
vestigation was  useless.  Bordin  knew  that  Grévin  would  be 
as  close  as  a  wall,  and  Grévin  congratulated  himself  on  having 
cleared  away  ail  traces  of  the  fire.  The  experts  and  Pigoult 
were  commissioned  to  search  the  park  so  as  to  settle  the  point, 
a  side  issue  as  it  sccuied,  and  a  puérile  matter;  albeit,  it  is  of 
capital  importance  in  the  réhabilitation  which  history  owes 
to  the  accused.  They  declared  that  they  found  no  traces  of  a 
fire  anywhere.  Two  laborers,  produced  by  Bordin,  deposed 
that  by  the  kccpcr's  orders  they  had  dug  over  a  pièce  of  bumt 
turf;  what  had  been  burncd  there  they  could  not  say.  The 
keeper,  rccallcd  by  the  dcfence,  said  that  as  he  wcnt  past  the 
château  on  his  way  to  see  the  masquerade  at  Arcis,  the  Senator 
told  him  to  dig  over  a  bit  of  meadow  which  hc  (Malin)  had 
noticed  that  morning  as  he  walked  out. 

"Had  they  burned  wecds  or  papers  there  ?" 

"I  saw  nothing  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  papers  had 
been  burned,"  said  the  keeper. 

The  dépositions  of  Mademoiselle  Goujet  and  the  curé  of 
Cinq-Cygne  made  a  good  impression.  As  they  walked  toward 
the  forest  after  vcspers,  they  had  seen  the  party  with  Michu 
riding  out  from  the  château.  The  abbé's  position  and  prin- 
ciples  lent  weight  to  his  words. 

The  Public  Accuser's  address  to  the  jury  was  the  ordinary 
speech  made  on  such  occasions.  He  felt  secure  of  a  condemna- 
tion.  The  accused  were  incorrigible  enemies  of  France, 
French  institutions,  and  French  laws.  They  thirsted  for  dis- 
order.  They  had  been  mixed  up  in  plots  against  the  Em- 
peror's  life  ;  they  had  been  in  the  Army  of  Condé;  and  yet 
that  magnanimous  sovereign  had  struck  their  names  out  of  the 
list  of  émigrés.  And  this  was  how  they  repaid  his  clemency! 
— Out  came  ail  the  oratorical  flourishes  used  afterwards  under 
the  Bourbons  against  the  Bonapartists,  and  again,  at  a  later 
day,  under  the  Orléans  branch,  against  Eepublicans  and 
Legitimists  alike.  Commonplaces,  which  might  bave  had  some 
meaning  under  a  long-established  government,  must  seem 
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coniic,  to  say  the  least,  when  history  finds  them  in  the  mouth 
of  the  public  prosecutor  through  every  political  change.  The 
old  saying  that  arose  ont  of  more  ancient  troubles  might  be  ap- 
plied  hère — "The  sign  is  changed,  but  the  wine  is  the  same  as 
ever!"  The  Public  Accuser  (in  this  instance  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  lavvyers  in  the  service  of  the  Impérial  Govern- 
ment) maintained  that  the  misdemeanor  was  a  sign  of  the 
times,  an  indication  of  a  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
returned  émigrés  to  protest  against  the  occupation  of  their  for- 
feited  estâtes.  He  made  his  audience  shudder  duly  over  the 
Senator's  présent  position.  Then,  his  ingenuity  stimulated  by 
the  certain  prospect  of  a  reward  for  his  zeal,  he  piled  up 
proofs,  semi-proofs,  and  probabilitics  in  one  accumulation,  and 
sat  quietly  awaiting  his  advcrsaries'  fire. 

This  was  the  first  and  last  criminal  case  in  which  M.  de 
Granville  appcared  for  the  defcnce;  but  it  made  his  réputa- 
tion. In  the  first  place, -lie  opened  his  plcading  with  that  irré- 
sistible éloquence  which  we  of  to-day  admire  so  much  in  M. 
Berryer.  What  was  more,  he  was  convinced  that  his  clients 
were  not  guilty,  and  genuine  conviction  carries  a  force  with  it 
that  nothing  else  can  give. 

The  principal  points  of  a  defence,  which  the  newspapers 
of  the  day  reported  in  full,  were  as  foUows  : 

He  began  by  putting  Michu's  life  in  its  true  light.  It  was 
a  noble  story  to  tell  ;  the  vibrations  of  the  greatest  and  highest 
feeling  in  it  roused  the  sympathies  of  many.  Michu  sat  listen- 
ing  to  his  rehabilitation  by  that  éloquent  voice,  and  at  times 
the  tears  overflowed  the  tawny  eyes  and  trickled  over  his 
stern  face.  At  that  moment  he  looked  as  he  really  was, — • 
simple  and  crafty  as  a  child,  and  yet  a  man  whose  whole  life 
had  been  ruled  by  one  thought.  Suddenly  he  had  become  com- 
préhensible, and  his  tears  complcted  the  révélation.  The  ef- 
fect  produced  upon  the  jury  was  great.  The  adroit  counsel 
for  the  defence  seized  his  opportunity  to  discuss  the  indict- 
ment. 

"Where  is  the  substantial  proof  of  the  charge?    Where  is 
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the  Senator?"  hc  asked.  "You  accuse  us  of  imprisoning  him 
and  even  of  walling  him  up  witli  stones  and  cernent.  But 
in  that  case  we  alone  kuow  where  he  is  ;  and  as  you  hâve  kept 
us  in  prison  for  twenty-three  days  he  must  be  starved  to 
death  by  this  time.  We  are  murderers,  and  you  hâve  not 
charged  us  with  murder.  .  .  .  But,  if  he  is  alive,  we 
hâve  accomplices  ;  and  if  we  had  accomplices  and  the  Senator 
is  still  alive,  could  we  not  producc  him?  When  the  inten- 
tions that  you  attribute  to  us  hâve  miscarried,  why  should  we 
aggravate  our  position,  since  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
it  ?  Ecpentance  might  possibly  buy  pardon  now  that  we  hâve 
failed;  and  yet  we  are  supposed  to  persist  in  detaining  a  man 
froni  whom  we  can  get  nothing!  Is  not  this  absurd?  You 
may  take  away  your  cernent;  it  fails  in  its  elïect,"  he  con- 
tinued,  addressing  the  Accuser.  "We  are  either  stupid 
criminals  (whieh  you  do  not  believe)  or  innocent  men,  vic- 
tims  of  circumstances  inexplicable  for  us  as  for  you.  You 
had  far  better  hâve  looked  for  that  mass  of  papers  burned  in 
the  Senator's  grounds.  That  fact  shows  that  there  is  some 
reason  more  pressing  than  your  hypothetical  one,  some  other 
way  of  accounting  for  his  illégal  détention " 

Into  thèse  suppositions  M.  de  Granville  entered  with  won- 
derful  skill.  He  dwelt  upon  the  high  charaeter  of  the  wit- 
nesses  for  the  defence,  witnesses  whose  lively  religions  faith 
argued  a  belief  in  the  future  and  eternal  punishment.  On 
this  head  he  was  sublime  ;  he  saw  how  to  make  a  profound  im- 
pression. 

"What!"  said  he,  '^the  criminals  are  quietly  dining  after 
their  cousin  brings  the  news  that  the  Senator  bas  been  kid- 
.  napped.  The  officer  sent  to  arrest  them  suggests  that  they 
should  give  up  the  Senator  and  the  affair  shall  go  no  fur- 
ther,  and  they  refuse  ;  they  do  not  even  know  what  the  charge 
is." 

With  that  M.  de  Granville  hinted  at  a  mystery  ;  time  would 
provide  a  due  to  it,  and  the  injustice  of  the  accusation  would 
come  to  light.  Once  upon  this  ground  he  had  the  audacity 
and  ingenuity  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  one  of  the  jury; 
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he  rehearsed  his  délibérations  with  his  colleagues;  he  de- 
scribed  his  distress  of  mind,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
there  had  bcen  a  mistake,  and  that  he  had  been  the  means 
of  bringing  a  heavy  sentence  upon  innocent  men;  he  painted 
his  remorse  so  vividl}^  and  recapitnlated  ail  his  doubts  so 
forcibly  that  he  left  the  jury  in  horrible  anxiety. 

Juries  in  those  days  were  not  hardened  to  this  kind  of  ap- 
peal  ;  it  possessed  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  M.  de  Granville's 
auditors  were  visibly  shaken  by  it.  To  M.  de  Granville's 
fervid  éloquence  succeeded  the  wily  and  specious  Bordin.  He 
multiplied  considérations,  he  brought  forward  ail  the  obscure 
points,  and  made  them  inexplicable.  He  set  himself  to  make 
an  impression  upon  the  mind  and  judgment,  as  M.  de  Gran- 
ville  had  appealcd  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  He  suc- 
ceeded, in  fact,  in  entangling  the  jury  with  such  earnest  con- 
viction that  the  Public  Accuser  saw  his  scaffold  falling  to 
pièces.  This  was  so  évident  that  the  counsel  representing  the 
MM.  d'Hauteserre  and  Gothard,  finding  there  was  no  attempt 
to  press  the  charge  against  his  clients,  left  his  case  to  the  dis- 
crétion of  the  jury. 

The  Accuser  made  application  for  an  adjournment;  he 
would  give  his  rejoinder  on  the  morrow.  Bordin,  reading 
acquittai  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury,  if  they  considered  their  ver- 
dict while  the  effect  of  the  pleading  was  fresh,  objected,  on  the 
score  of  law  and  fact,  to  another  night  of  suspense  for  his 
innocent  clients.    In  vain.    The  judges  held  a  consultation. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  Président,  "that  the  interests  of 
the  public  equal  the  interests  of  the  accused.  The  court  eould 
not  refuse  such  an  application  if  made  by  the  defence,  without 
falling  short  of  ail  ideas  of  justice;  so  it  must  be  granted 
to  the  prosecution." 

"A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,"  said  Bordin,  looking  at  his 
clients.  "Acquitted  to-day,  you  may  be  brought  in  guilty  to- 
morrow." 

"In  any  case,  we  can  only  admire  you,"  said  the  elder 
Simeuse. 

Tears  stood  in  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne's  eyes.     She 
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had  iiot  lookcd  for  such  a  success  after  the  doubts  of  her  coun- 
sel.  People  came  to  congratulate  lier,  and  every  one  made 
sure  that  hcr  cousins  would  be  acquitted. 

But  the  whole  scène  was  to  be  changed  by  a  sudden,  startling 
event, — the  most  unexpected  and  ominous  occurrence  that 
ever  altered  the  entire  aspect  of  a  cri  minai  case. 

Senator  Malin  was  found  on  the  highroad  to  Troyes,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  day  after  M.  de  Granville's 
pleading  !  Persons  iinknown  had  set  him  at  liberty  while  he 
slept,  and  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  Troyes,  totally  unaware 
that  Europe  was  ringing  with  his  name,  or  that  a  trial  was 
proceeding,  and  merely  glad  to  breathe  fresh  air  again.  If 
other  people  were  amazed  to  ses  the  man  upon  whom  the  whole 
drama  turned,  he  was  at  Icast  as  much  astounded  by  the  news 
that  they  gave  him.  A  farmer  lent  his  cart,  and  Malin  soon 
reached  the  Prefect's  housc  at  Troyes.  The  Prefect  sent  at 
once  for  the  Director  of  the  Jury,  the  commissary,  and  the 
Public  Accuser;  and  the  Senator  told  his  story.  A  warrant 
was  made  out  for  Marthe's  arrest,  and  she  was  apprehended 
while  stiîl  in  bed  at  the  Durieus'.  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq- 
Cygne,  at  liberty  on  bail,  was  likewise  snatched  from  one  of 
her  few  brief  moments  of  slumber  during  the  long  agony  of  the 
trial,  and  detained  at  the  préfecture  to  be  examined.  Orders 
came  to  the  prison  ;  the  accused  were  not  to  be  permitted  to 
communicate  with  any  one, — not  cven  with  their  counsel.  At 
ten  o'clock,  the  assembled  crowd  was  informed  that  the  court 
would  not  sit  till  one  that  afternoon. 

This  change,  with  the  news  of  the  Senator's  deliverance, 
the  arrests  of  Marthe  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne,  and 
the  isolation  of  the  prisoners,  struck  dread  into  the  inmost 
soûls  of  the  inmates  of  the  Hôtel  de  Chargebœuf.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined,  too,  how  the  excitement  spread  among  the 
reporters,  and  the  people  who  came  ont  of  curiosity,  till  it 
traveled  over  the  whole  town,  and  even  reached  the  working 
population.  About  ten  o'clock,  the  Abbé  Goujet  came  to  see 
Monsieur  and  Madame  d'Hauteserre,  and  to  speak  with  the 
counsel;  and  they  ail  breakfasted  together,  if  people  can  be 
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said  to  breakfast  in  such  circumstances.  Aftcrvvards  the  curé 
took  M.  de  Granville  and  Bordin  aside,  told  them  what  Marthe 
had  said  in  confidence,  and  produced  the  scrap  of  the  letter. 
The  lawyers  exchanged  glances. 

"There  is  no  more  to  be  said  !  It  is  ail  over  with  us,  it 
seenis.    Let  us  at  least  put  a  good  face  upon  it,"  said  Bordin. 

The  Director  of  the  Jury  and  the  Public  Accuser  combincd 
were  too  much  for  Marthe.  Proof  against  her,  moreover,  was 
abundant.  Lechesneau  had  sent  to  search  the  cell,  and  the 
bottom  crust  of  Marthe's  last  loaf  had  been  found  there,  with 
scveral  empty  bottles  and  other  things.  During  the  long  hours 
of  captivity  ilalin  had  made  conjecture  on  conjecture,  and 
sought  every  least  sign  of  motive  on  the  part  of  bis  enemies. 
Xaturally  he  communicated  everything  to  the  magistrate. 
Michu's  farmhouse  had  only  recently  been  built,  and  as  the 
oven  was  new  the  joints  of  the  bricks  in  the  floor  had  left  a 
sort  of  pattern  on  the  crust  of  the  loaf.  The  bottles,  besides, 
were  sealed  with  green  wax,  similar,  in  ail  probability,  to  the 
wax  on  the  bottles  in  Michu's  cellar.  Thèse  shrewd  remarks 
produced  the  expected  results;  the  examining  magistrate 
mado  the  identification  in  Marthe's  présence.  Lechesneau, 
the  Public  Accuser,  and  the  commissary  impressed  her  with 
the  idea  that  nothing  now  save  full  confession  could  save  lier 
husband's  life.  Their  seeming  good-nature  at  a  tinie  when 
proof  against  her  was  so  overwhelming  drew  the  admission 
that  no  one  knew  of  the  hiding-place  save  Michu,  the  MM.  de 
Simeuse  and  d'Hauteserre,  and  that  she  herself  had  carriod 
provisions  to  the  Senator  three  times  during  the  night.  Lau- 
rence was  obliged  to  own  that  Michu  had  discovered  the  hole 
and  showed  it  to  her,  as  a  refuge  for  the  nobles  from  the  police. 

As  soon  as  the  precognitions  were  made,  intimation  was  sent 
to  the  jury  and  counsel.  At  three  o'clock  the  Président  began 
by  announcing  tluit  there  were  new  éléments  in  the  case. 
Michu  was  confronted  with  three  wine-bottles,  and  asked  if 
he  recognized  his  property;  the  prosecution  at  the  same  time 
pointing  out  that  the  wax  on  the  empty  bottles  was  precisely 
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similar  to  that  used  to  seal  a  full  bottle  of  wine  taken  from 
the  farnihouso  cellar  by  the  magistratc  in  Marthe's  présence. 
Miclm  dcciined  to  acknowledge  tliem  as  his,  but  the  fresh  pièce 
of  circumstantial  évidence  told  with  the  jury  when  the  Prési- 
dent informed  them  that  the  empty  bottles  had  been  found  in 
the  place  where  the  Senator  was  confined.  Each  of  the  ac- 
cused  was  examined  separately  as  to  the  position  of  the  hole 
in  the  ruins  of  the  monastery,  till,  after  ail  the  witnesses  had 
been  called  on  either  side^,  it  was  established  that  Michu  had 
discovcred  the  place,  and  that  no  one  knew  of  it  save  Laurence 
and  the  four  nobles.  Judge,  then,  of  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  jury  when  the  Public  Accuser  announced  that  this  very 
hiding-place  had  served  as  the  Senator's  prison. 

Marthe  was  called  as  a  witness.  The  keenest  anxiety  was 
f elt  by  the  accused  and  the  audience  when  she  appeared  ;  and 
M.  de  Granville  objected  that  a  wife's  testimony  could  not  be 
taken  against  lier  husband.  But  the  Public  Accuser  pointed 
out  that  Marthe,  on  her  o^\ti  confession,  was  an  accessory  after 
the  fact,  and  that  therefore  she  was  neither  sworn  nor  called 
as  a  witness  ;  she  was  to  be  examined  simply  in  the  interest  of 
truth. 

"Besides,"  added  the  Président,  "we  hâve  only  to  read  the 
report  of  her  examination  by  the  direction  of  the  jury."  And 
the  prelimiuary  report  drawn  up  that  morning  was  accord- 
ingly  read  aloud  by  the  clerk  of  assize. 

"Do  you  confirm  thèse  admissions  ?"  asked  the  Président. 

Michu  looked  full  at  his  wife,  and  she,  understanding  her 
mistake,  fainted  away.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this 
news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  accused  and  their 
counsel. 

"I  never  wrote  a  line  to  my  wife  from  prison,"  asserted 
Michu,  "and  I  do  not  know  a  single  one  of  the  turnkeys." 

Bordin  handed  him  the  scrap  of  the  letter  ;  Michu  had  only 
to  glance  at  it. 

"Some  one  has  imitated  my  handwriting,"  lie  exclaimed. 

"That  is  ail  that  is  lef t  to  you  to  say,"  said  the  Public  Ac- 
cuser. 
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The  ScMiator  was  now  broiiglit  iii  with  tlio  duo  formai ities. 
Mis  appearance  brought  about  a  theatrical  change  of  scène. 
At  the  President's  bidding,  Malin,  or  the  Comte  de  Gondre- 
ville,  as  llie  judges  ealled  him,  pitiless  to  the  previous  owners 
of  his  pplendid  home,  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  ac- 
cused.  He  stated  that  his  captors  were  drcssed  exactl}''  likè 
the  four  gentlemen  ;  but  added  that  he  was  so  much  conf  used 
at  the  time  that  he  could  not  positively  state  that  the  accused 
were  guilty. 

"What  Js  more,"  said  he,  "I  am  eonvinced  in  niy  own  mind 
Ihat  thèse  gentlemen  took  no  part  in  the  matter.  The  hands 
that  bandaged  my  eye?  were  rough  and  coarse.  And  so,"  he  con- 
tinued,  glancing  at  jMichu,  "I  should  be  more  willing  to  believe 
that  my  sometime  bailiff  undertook  that  office;  still,  I  beg  the 
jury  to  weigh  my  déposition  carcfully.  My  suspicions  are  of 
the  very  slightest;  I  do  not  feel  at  ail  sure.  And  for  this 
reason,  the  two  men  who  soized  and  rode  ofF  with  me,  put  me 
behind  the  man  who  bandaged  my  eyes,  a  red-haired  man  like 
Michu.  i\nd  now,  odd  as  my  observation  may  be,  I  am  bound 
to  make  it,  for  it  tells  in  favor  of  the  accused,  and  I  beg  him 
not  to  be  ofïended  by  it.  I  was  tied  closely  to  the  man's  back, 
and,  quickly  as  we  rode,  T  noticed  the  odor  of  my  captor,  and 
it  was  not  that  peculiar  to  ]Michu.  As  for  the  woman  who 
brought  me  provisions  from  time  to  time,  I  am  certain  that 
she  was  Marthe,  Michu's  wife.  I  knew  her  the  first  time  I 
saw  her,  by  the  ring  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne  gave 
her;  she  had  forgolten  to  take  it  off.  The  court  and  the  jury 
will  see  the  contradictions  in  thèse  facts;  I  cannot  explain 
them  at  ail  as  yet." 

Malin's  déposition  was  received  with  unanimous  approval 
and  a  murmur  of  applause.  Bordin  asked  leave  to  cross-ex- 
amine  so  invaluable  a  witness. 

"Has  M.  le  Sénateur  reason  to  suppose  that  his  détention 
might  be  attributed  to  other  causes  than  the  supposed  interests 
of  the  accused?" 

"I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  the  Senator,  "but  what  the  motive 
can  hâve  been,  I  do  not  know  ;  for  I  can  déclare  that  during 
my  twenty  days  of  imprisonment  I  hâve  not  seen  any  one." 
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'*Theu  do  you  think  tliat  at  the  château  de  Gondreville, 
there  could  be  any  information,  titles,  deeds,  or  papers  of  any 
importance  to  the  MM.  de  Siraeuse?" 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Malin.  "And  even  if  it  were  so, 
I  believe  the  gentlemen  incapable  of  taking  them  by  violence. 
They  had  only  to  ask  me  for  them." 

"Did  not  M.  le  Sénateur  order  papers  to  be  burned  in  the 
park?"  M.  de  Granville  asked  abruptly. 

Malin  looked  across  at  Grévin.  It  was  a  sudden,  keen 
glance  that  did  not  escape  Bordin.  Then  he  denied  that  he 
had  burned  any  papers. 

When  the  Public  Accuser  asked  about  the  Senator's  pre- 
vious  narrow  escape  in  the  park,  and  whether  he  (the  Senator) 
had  not  been  mistaken  as  to  the  position  of  Michu's  rifle, 
Malin  replied  that  Michu  was  on  the  watch  in  a  tree.  This 
caused  a  great  sensation,  for  it  confirmed  Grévin's  testimony. 
The  Simeuses  and  d'Hauteserres  sat  unmoved  and  impassive 
while  their  enemy  overwhelmed  them  with  his  generosity; 
to  Laurence  it  was  agony  so  intolérable  that  the  Marquis  de 
Chargebœuf  again  and  again  caught  her  arnis  to  hold  her 
back.  The  Comte  de  Gondreville  withdrew  with  a  bow  to  the 
accused.  It  was  not  returned, — a  little  thing  that  made  the 
jury  indignant. 

"They  are  lost  !"  Bordin  whispered  in  the  Marquis'  ear. 

"Alas  !  lost  through  pride,  now,  as  always,"  returned  the 
Marquis. 

"Our  task,  gentlemen,  has  grown  too  easy,"  said  the  Pub- 
lic Accuser,  rising  to  address  the  jury. 

He  accounted  for  the  bags  of  cément.  They  had  been  used 
to  make  the  socket  for  the  boit  that  fastened  the  door  of  the 
cell  in  the  manner  described  in  the  precognition  made  by 
Pigoult  that  morning.  He  showed,  without  difficulty,  that  no 
one,  save  the  accused,  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  hole.  He 
brought  up  ail  the  fictions  of  the  defence,  and  pulvorized  the 
arguments  with  the  new  proofs  obtained  in  this  miraculous 
manner.  In  1806,  it  was  too  soon  after  1793  and  the  time  of 
the  "Suprême  Being,"  to  talk  of  the  divine  justice  ;  he  spared 
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the  jury  any  allusion  to  the  interférence  of  Heaven.  Finally, 
he  added  that  the  authorities  would  keep  watch  l'or  the  per- 
sons  unknown  who  had  set  the  Senator  at  liberty,  and  sat 
down  to  await  the  verdict  with  confidence. 

The  jury,  to  a  man,  were  fully  persuaded  that  there  was  a 
mystery,  but  that  mystery  in  their  opinion  had  been  made  by 
the  accused;  the  prisoners  would  not  speak  out  because  pri- 
vate  interests  of  the  highest  importance  were  involved. 

To  M.  de  Granville  it  was  évident  that  there  were  machina- 
tions of  some  kind.  He  seemed,  when  he  rose,  to  be  over- 
whelmed,  and  this  was  in  fact  the  truth,  but  it  was  not  so 
much  the  new  évidence  that  staggered  him,  as  the  manifest 
conviction  of  the  jury.  His  pleading,  perhaps,  even  surpassed 
yesterday's  effort,  for  the  second  address  was  certainly  a  pièce 
of  doser  and  more  logical  reasoning  than  the  first.  But  the 
indifférence  of  the  jury  damped  him  ;  he  was  wasting  words, 
and  he  knew  it.  It  was  a  painful  and  numbing  position.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Senator's  release,  as  if  by  magie,  and 
very  certainly  without  the  aid  of  Marthe  or  any  of  the  ac- 
cused, confirmed  his  previous  arguments.  Yesterday,  surely, 
the  accused  might  bave  expected  an  acquittai;  and,  if,  as  the 
prosecution  supposed,  they  were  able  to  detain  or  release  the 
Senator,  they  would  not  bave  chosen  to  set  him  free  till  the 
verdict  was  returned.  He  tried  to  show  that  enemies  concealed 
in  obscurity  were  the  only  possible  authors  of  the  outrage. 

Strange  to  say,  while  M.  de  Granville's  words  troubled  the 
professional  consciences  of  the  judges  and  the  Public  Accuser, 
the  jury  listened  as  a  matter  of  form  ;  and  the  public,  usually 
so  ready  to  believe  in  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  was  con- 
vinced  that  the  accused  was  guilty.  There  is  an  atmosphère 
of  ideas.  In  a  court  of  law  the  judges  and  jury  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ideas  of  the  crowd,  and  vice  versa.  The  state 
of  other  people's  minds  can  be  known  or  felt,  and  M.  de  Gran- 
ville in  his  peroration  rose  to  a  feverish  exaltation  due  to  his 
conviction  that  his  clients  were  guiltless. 

"In  the  name  of  the  accused,"  he  cried,  "I  pardon  you  in 
advance  for  a  fatal  mistake  that  nothing  can  explain.    We  are 
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playthings  in  the  hands  of  soiiic  unknown  Machiavellian 
power.  ^larthe  Michu  is  tlie  victim  of  a  détestable  fraud,  as 
})eople  will  recognize  when  the  misfortune  is  irréparable." 

Bordin,  with  the  Senator's  déposition  as  a  weapon,  asked  for 
the  acquittai  of  the  four  nobles. 

The  Président  sunimed  up  the  more  fairly  because  the  jury 
had  evidently  made  up  their  minds.  He  eveu,  on  the  strength 
of  the  Senator's  déposition,  leaned  somewhat  to  the  side  of 
the  accused;  a  pièce  of  clemency  which  could  not  injure  the 
case  for  the  prosecution.  In  accordance  with  the  verdicts 
declared  by  the  forenum  of  the  jury  at  eleven  o'clock  that 
night,  Michu  was  sentenced  to  death,  the  MM.  Simeuse  to 
twenty-four,  and  the  two  d'Hauteserres  to  ten  years  pénal 
servitude.  Gothard  was  acquitted.  The  whole  court  tried  to 
see  how  the  five  prisoners  would  bear  themselves  at  the  su- 
prême moment  when  they  came  in  as  free  men  to  hear  their 
verdict  and  sentence.  The  four  nobles  looked  long  at  Lau- 
rence ;  she  flung  them  back  a  martyr's  tiery  glance  f rom  tear- 
less  eyes. 

"If  we  had  been  acquitted  she  would  hâve  cried,"  the 
younger  Simeuse  said  to  his  brother. 

Xever  did  accused  confront  an  unjust  sentence  with  quieter 
brows  nor  more  dignified  bearing  than  thèse  five  victims  of 
a  villainous  plot. 

"Our  counsel  bas  pardoned  you/'  said  the  Marquis  de 
Simeuse,  addressing  the  court. 

Madame  d'Hauteserre  fell  ill,  and  kept  her  bed;  for  three 
months  she  could  not  leave  the  Hôtel  de  Chargebœuf.  M. 
d'Hauteserre  went  peaceably  back  to  Cinq-Cygne  ;  but  he  was 
old,  he  had  none  of  the  distractions  of  youth  to  prevent  the 
sorrow  of  âge  from  eating  his  heart  away.  His  fréquent  fits 
of  absence  of  mind  told  the  curé  that  the  poor  father  was 
always  on  the  morrow  of  that  fatal  arrest.  There  was  no 
need  to  try  Michu's  beautiful  wife.  Marthe  died  in  prison 
three  weeks  after  her  husband  was  sentenced  to  death.  Her 
son  she  recommended  to  Laurence,  in  whose  arms  she  passed 
away. 
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As  soon  as  the  décision  was  known,  the  Gondrevillo  Mystery 
passed  out  of  people's  minds;  amid  political  events  of  the 
highest  importance  it  was  soon  forgotten.  Society,  like  the 
sea,  finds  its  level,  and  falls  back  into  its  way  again  after  an 
upheaval.  Ail  trace  of  a  disaster  is  soon  effaced  by  the  fluctua- 
tion of  moving  interests. 

Laurence  would  hâve  given  way  in  those  days  if  it  had  not 
been  for  her  firmness  of  character,  and  her  conviction  that 
her  cousins  were  innocent.  She  surprised  M.  de  Granville 
and  Bordin  by  the  apparent  calmness  with  which  noble  natures 
face  the  worst.  She  nursed  Madame  d'Hauteserre,  sitting 
up  with  her  at  night,  and  every  day  she  spent  two  hours  in 
the  jail.  She  would  marry  one  of  her  cousins,  she  said,  when 
they  went  to  the  convicts'  prison. 

"The  convicts'  prison  !"  repeated  Bordin.  "Why,  made- 
moiselle, there  is  but  one  thing  to  think  of  now;  we  must 
pétition  the  Emperor  to  pardon  them." 

"Pardon?  and  from  a  Bonaparte?"  Laurence  cried  out  in 
horror. 

The  worthy  old  procureur's  spectacles  took  a  leap  from  his 
nose,  but  he  caught  them,  and  took  a  look  at  this  girl  that 
had  grown  to  a  woman  ail  at  once.  Her  character  was  fully 
revealed  to  him.  He  turned  and  caught  the  Marquis  de 
Chargebœuf  by  the  arm. 

"My  lord  Marquis,  let  us  hurry  to  Paris,"  he  said,  "and 
save  them  without  her  !" 

The  pétitions  sent  up  by  the  MM.  de  Simeuse  and  d'Haute- 
serre and  by  Michu  stood  first  on  the  list  for  the  new  Court 
of  Cassation.  Happily  the  décision  was  delayed  by  the  in- 
augural cérémonies. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  of  September,  after  three 
hearings  of  the  pleadings,  and  of  the  attorney-general  Mer- 
lin, who  appeared  in  person,  the  appeal  was  dismissed.  Mean- 
while,  the  Impérial  Court  of  Paris  was  instituted.  M.  de 
Granville  received  the  appointment  of  doputy  attorney-gen- 
eral ;  and  as  the  department  of  the  Aube  came  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  court,  he  found  it  impossible  in  his  officiai 
13 
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position  to  take  tlie  necessary  steps  for  the  condemned 
prisoners.  But  he  wearied  out  his  patron  Cambacérès.  Bor- 
din  and  M.  de  Chargebœuf  went  to  his  house  in  tlie  Marais 
on  the  day  after  the  décision  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and 
found  him  in  the  honeymoon,  for  he  had  married  in  the  mean- 
time.  But  in  spite  of  thèse  various  changes,  M.  de  Charge- 
bœuf  saw  clearly,  from  the  J'oung  barrister's  distress,  that 
he  was  true  to  his  clients.  There  are  Lawyers,  and  thèse  are 
the  artists  of  their  profession,  who  take  a  case  for  a  mistress. 
But  this  does  not  often  happen;  the  reader  had  better  not 
count  upon  it. 

So  soon  as  M.  de  Granville's  ex-clients  were  alone  with 
him  in  his  private  room,  he  turned  to  the  Marquis. 

"I  did  not  expect  your  visit,"  he  said  ;  "I  hâve  used  up  ail 
my  crédit  already.  Do  not  try  to  save  Michu  ;  you  will  only 
obtain  pardon  for  the  MM.  de  Simeuse.  Somebody  must 
suflfer." 

"Good  Lord  !"  cried  Bordin,  holding  up  the  three  appeals 
to  mercy,  "how  am  I  to  take  it  upon  myself  to  withhold  your 
old  client's  demand?  If  I  throw  this  paper  on  the  tire,  I 
might  as  well  eut  off  his  head." 

He  held  out  Michu's  signature.  M.  de  Granville  took  it  up 
and  looked  at  it. 

"We  cannot  withdraw  it,"  he  said,  "but  mind  this  :  if  you 
ask  pardon  for  ail,  3'ou  will  get  nothing." 

"Hâve  we  time  to  consult  Michu  ?"  asked  Bordin. 

"Yes.  The  order  for  an  exécution  is  issued  by  the  attorney- 
general's  staff;  we  can  give  you  a  few  days'  delay.  Men  are 
murdered,"  he  added,  with  a  touch  of  something  like  bitter- 
ness,  "but  there  are  certain  forms  to  be  observed,  especially 
at  Paris." 

M.  de  Chargebœuf  had  already  been  to  the  Chief  Justiciary, 
and  recollections  of  what  he  had  said  gave  great  weight  to 
M.  de  Granville's  bitter  words. 

"Michu  is  not  guilty,"  continued  M.  de  Granville;  "I  know 
it,  and  I  say  so;  but  what  can  one  man  do  by  himself  with 
every  one  against  him?    And  recollect  that  I  am  bound  now 
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to  be  silent.  It  is  my  duty  to  raise  the  scaffold  on  which  ray 
client's  head  is  to  fall." 

M.  de  Chargebœuf  knew  enough  of  Laurence  to  feel  sure 
that  she  would  not  consent  to  save  lier  cousins  at  Michu's  ex- 
pense.  So  the  Marquis  tried  one  last  expédient.  He  had  asked 
for  an  audience  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  to  dis- 
cover  whether  diplomacy  in  high  quarters  might  not  afford  a 
way  of  escape.  He  went  with  Bordin,  who  knew  the  Minister 
and  had  been  of  service  to  hira  several  times.  They  found 
Talleyrand  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  fire,  his  feet 
stretched  out  before  him,  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  his  elbow 
on  the  table.  A  newspaper  lay  on  the  floor.  He  had  just  been 
reading  the  décision  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

"Please  sit  down,  M.  le  Marquis,"  said  the  Minister.  "And 
you,  Bordin"  (indicating  a  place  oppovsite  him  at  the  table), 
'Svrite " 

"Sire, — Four  innocent  gentlemen,  declared  guilty  by  the 
jury,  hâve  just  been  inforraed  that  their  appeal  is  dismissed 
by  your  Majesty's  Court  of  Cassation. 

"Your  Impérial  Majesty  can  only  extend  mercy  to  them. 
The  four  gentlemen  onh'  ask  this  favor  of  your  august  clera- 
ency  that  they  may  find  an  occasion  of  turning  their  deaths 
to  account  in  your  Majesty's  service,  by  fighting  under  your 
eyes,  and  déclare  themselves  to  be  respectfully  your  Impérial 
and  Royal  Majesty's"  etc.     .     .     . 

"Only  princes  can  confer  such  obligations  as  this,"  said  the 
Marquis  de  Chargebœuf,  taking  the  precious  draft  of  the 
mémorial  from  Bordin's  hands,  and  vowing  inwardly  to  ob- 
tain  august  support  for  it. 

"The  lives  of  your  relatives  hang  on  the  fortune  of  war, 
M.  le  Marquis,"  said  the  Minister.  "Try  to  time  your  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor  after  a  victory,  and  they  will  be 
saved." 

Talleyrand  took  up  the  pen  and  wrote  a  confidential  letter 
to  the  Emperor,  and  a  dozen  lines  for  Marshal  Duroc.    Then 
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he  rang  the  bell  and  asked  his  secretary  for  a  diplomatie  pass- 
port. 

"What  is  your  real  opinion  of  this  affair  ?"  he  asked,  quietly 
tiirning  to  Bordin. 

''Then  do  3'ou  not  know,  monseigneur,  who  lias  entangled 
us  so  thoroughly  ?"' 

"I  think  I  do,  but  I  hâve  my  reasons  for  wishing  to  make 
sure,"  returned  the  Prince.  Then,  turning  to  the  Marquis  de 
Chargebœuf,  he  added,  "Go  to  Troyes.  Bring  back  the 
Comtesse  de  Cinq-Cygne  with  you  hère  to-morrow  at  this 
time;  but  no  one  must  know  of  lier  arrivai.  Go  to  Madame 
de  Talleyrand's  apartments  ;  I  will  prépare  her  for  your  visit. 
Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne  shall  be  placed  where  she  can 
see  a  man  who  will  stand  in  front  of  me.  If  she  recognizes 
in  him  an  agent  who  made  the  domiciliary  visit  at  Cinq- 
Cygne,  in  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  MM.  de  Polignac  and 
de  Eivière, — then  not  a  word  !  not  a  gesture  !  whatever  I  may 
say  or  lie  may  answer.  Lastly,  you  must  not  think  of  saving 
any  one  but  the  MM.  de  Simeuse  and  d'Hauteserre  ;  do  not 
try  to  hamper  yourselves  with  your  scapegrace  of  a  game- 
keeper." 

"A  hero,  monseigneur  !"  cried  Bordin. 

"What  !  enthusiasm  !  and  in  you,  Bordin  ?  The  man  must 
be  something  indeed  ! — Our  sovereign  lord,  M.  le  Marquis, 
is  prodigiously  vain;  he  will  dismiss  me  before  long,  to  carry 
ont  his  follies  without  contradiction.  He  is  a  great  soldier 
that  can  control  the  laws  of  time  and  space;  but  he  cannot 
change  men's  natures,  and  he  would  like  to  mould  them  to 
his  uses.  Now,  do  not  forget  that  your  relatives'  pardon  can 
only  be  obtained  by  one  person,  and  that  person  is  Made- 
moiselle de  Cinq-Cygne." 

The  Marquis  went  over  to  Troyes,  alone,  and  told  Laurence 
liow  things  stood.  Laurence  obtained  permission  to  see 
Michu,  from  the  attorney-general.  The  Marquis  went  with 
her  as  far  as  the  gâte  of  the  prison  and  waited  for  her  out- 
side.    When  she  came  out  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"Poor  fellow,  lie  tried  to  kneel  to  beg  me  not  to  give  him 
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another  thought,  and  forgot  the  irons  ou  lus  feet,"  slic  broke 
eut.  "Oh  !  Marquis,  I  will  plead  his  cause.  Yes,  I  will  kiss 
thcir  p]mperor's  boot.  And  if  I  fail,  Michu  shall  livc  for  ever 
in  our  family;  I  will  see  to  that.  Présent  the  pétition  for 
inercy,  to  gain  time;  I  raust  hâve  his  picturc.  .  .  .  Lct  us 
go." 

Next  day,  when  the  Minister  knew  by  a  preconcerted  signal 
that  Laurence  was  at  her  post,  he  rang  his  bell,  and  the  at- 
tendant received  orders  to  introduce  M.  Corentin. 

"You  are  a  élever  man,  niy  dcar  fellow,  and  I  wisli  to  em- 
ploy  you,"  said  Talleyrand. 

"My  lord " 

"Listen.  In  Fouché's  service  you  will  make  money,  but 
you  will  never  gain  honor  nor  a  position;  but  if  you  continue 
to  serve  me  as  you  did  just  now  at  Berlin,  you  will  be  re- 
spected." 

''You  are  very  good,  my  lord " 

"You  showed  genius  in  that  last  business,  at  Gondreville." 

"Of  what  do  you  sj^eak,  monseigneur?"  asked  Corentin, 
neither  over-indifferent  nor  too  much  surprised. 

"Monsieur,"  the  Minister  returned  drily,  "you  will  never 
be  anything;  you  are  afraid " 

"Of  what,  monseigneur  ?" 

"Of  death  !"  said  the  Minister,  in  those  rich,  deep,  hollow 
tones  of  his.    "Good-day,  my  dear  fellow." 

"It  is  the  man,"  said  the  Marquis  de  Chargebœuf,  coming 
into  the  room,  "but  we  bave  ail  but  killed  the  Countess;  she 
is  speechless  with  anger." 

"Nobody  else  could  play  such  a  trick,"  said  the  Minister. — 
"There  is  a  chance,  my  lord  Marquis,"  continued  he,  "that 
your  plans  may  miscarry.  Set  out  as  if  you  intend  to  go  by 
way  of  Strasbourg.  I  will  bave  your  passports  made  out  in 
duplicate,  and  in  the  second,  the  route  shall  be  left  blank. 
Hâve  doubles,  change  your  direction  adroitly,  and,  more  im- 
portant still,  change  your  traveling  carriage;  leave  your 
doubles  to  be  stopped  at  Strasbourg  in  your  stead,  and  travel 
by  way  of  Switzerland  and  Bavaria  to  Prussia.     Not  a  word 
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to  any  one,  and  be  careful.    You  liavc  to  do  with  the  police; 
you  do  not  kuow  what  the  police  is  !"' 

Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne  offered  Eobert  Lefebvre  a  sum 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to  corne  to  Troyes  to  paint  Michu's 
portrait;  and  j\I.  de  Granville  nndcrtook  to  give  the  famous 
painter  of  the  day  ail  possible  facilities.  M.  de  Chargebœuf 
set  out  in  the  old  herlingot  with  Laurence  and  a  man- 
servant  who  could  speak  German.  But  Mademoiselle  Goujet 
and  Gothard  had  started  ahead  of  them  in  an  excellent  calèche, 
and  near  Nancy  the  two  parties  met,  and  exchanged  carriages. 
At  Strasbourg,  accordingl}^  the  commissary  of  police  refused 
his  visa  to  the  travelers'  passport,  plcading  strict  orders.  And 
at  that  very  moment,  Laurence  and  the  Marquis  left  France 
behind,  showing  their  passports  at  Besançon. 

Laurence  crossed  Switzerland  in  carly  October,  without  pay- 
ing  the  slightest  hecd  to  the  wonderful  scenery  through  which 
she  traveled.  She  lay  back  in  the  carriage  in  the  torpor  that 
creeps  over  the  condemned  man,  when  he  knows  that  the  hour 
is  corne.  In  such  hours,  ail  the  world  is  shut  out  by  an  eddy- 
ing  mist,  and  every  commonplace  thing  wears  a  strange,  un- 
familiar  aspect.  The  thought,  "If  I  fail,  tliey  will  die  by  their 
own  hands  in  prison,"  beat  in  upon  her  brain,  as  the  blow  of 
the  headsman's  club  falls  on  the  limbs  of  the  victim  broken  on 
the  wheel.  She  felt  more  and  more  exhausted  ;  she  lost  ail  her 
energy  in  the  suspense  as  the  cruel,  swift,  décisive  moment 
drew  nearer,  when  she  should  be  face  to  face  with  the  man  on 
whom  the  four  lives  depended.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
give  way  to  languor  in  the  interval,  so  as  to  save  ail  her 
strength.  Thèse  calculations  of  a  strong  nature  manifest 
themselves  in  différent  ways.  Some  loftier  soûls  find  relief 
in  unexpected  gayety  during  the  suprême  hour  of  suspense. 
The  Marquis  could  not  understand  Laurence's  mood.  Some- 
times  he  feared  that  he  might  not  bring  her  alive  to  an  au- 
dience, solemn  only  for  the  suppliants,  yet  surely  it  assumed 
proportions  beyond  those  of  ordinary  private  life.  For  Lau- 
rence, the  thought  that  she  must  humble  herself  to  the  man 
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whom  she  scorued  and  hated,  nieant  the  death  of  ail  generous 
eentiments  within  lier. 

"The  Laurence  that  livcs  on  aftcrwards  will  bc  a  différent 
créature  from  this  Laurence  that  is  about  to  die,"  she  thought. 

Still,  it  was  very  ditlicult  for  the  travelers  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  great  gênerai  niovement  which  they  felt  so  soon  as  they 
crossed  the  Prussiau  frontier.  The  Jena  campaign  had  beguu. 
Laurence  and  the  Marquis  saw  the  niagnificent  divisions  of 
the  French  anny  passed  in  review,  and  deploying  hère  as  at 
the  Tuileries.  Seen  through  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  war, — 
a  splendor  that  can  only  be  described  in  biblical  language, — 
the  nian  whose  spirit  moved  those  masses  of  men  loomed  like 
a  giant  in  Laurence's  imagination.  Before  long  the  word  vie- 
tory  rang  in  her  ears.  The  Impérial  troops  had  gained  two 
signal  advantages.  Prince  Frederick  Louis  of  Prussia  had 
been  killed  at  Saalfeld  the  day  before  the  travelers  reached  it 
in  their  effort  to  overtake  Napoleon's  lightning  speed. 

At  last,  on  the  13th  of  October,  that  day  of  cvil  augury, 
Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne's  traveling  carriage  ovcrtook  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  and  drove  along  by  a  river  through  tho 
middle  of  the  camp.  She  saw  nothing  but  confusion.  They 
were  sent  from  village  to  village,  from  division  to  division, 
until  she  grew  alarmed  to  think  that  she  and  the  old  man  with 
her  were  drifting  hither  and  thither  alone  in  an  océan  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  facing  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  of  the  enemy.  Tired  of  seeing  the  line  of  river  over 
the  hedge-row  by  the  muddy  road  along  the  slope,  which  they 
were  following,  she  asked  the  soldier  what  it  was  called. 

"The  Saale,"  he  answered,  and  hc  pointed  out  the  great 
masses  of  the  Prussian  army  on  the  other  side. 

Night  came  on.  Laurence  saw  the  watch-fires  lighted,  and 
the  glitter  of  steel.  The  old  ]\Iarquis  with  chivalrous  courage 
mounted  the  box-seat  beside  the  new  servant,  and  himself 
drove  the  two  strong  horses  purchased  the  day  before.  He 
knew  that  he  should  find  neither  horses  nor  postilions  on  a 
field  of  battle.  The  army  wondered  at  the  audacious  carriage, 
till  a  field  gendarme  brought  it  to  a  stand,  and  rode  down 
upon  the  Marquis,  shouting  : 
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"Who  are  you?  Where  are  you  going?  Whom  do  you 
want  ?" 

"The  Emperor,"  replied  the  Marquis  de  Chargebœuf.  "I 
hâve  an  important  dispatch  from  the  cabinet  for  Grand  Mar- 
shal  Duroc." 

"Very  well.  You  cannot  stop  hère,"  said  the  man.  But 
Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne  and  the  Marquis  were  obliged  to 
stop,  and  so  much  the  more  so  because  it  was  growing  dark. 

"Where  are  we?"  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne  asked  of 
two  officers  who  came  past,  their  uniforms  hidden  by  plain 
greatcoats. 

"You  are  in  advance  of  the  French  advanced  guard,  ma- 
dame," returned  one  of  the  officers.  "You  cannot  stay  hère, 
for  if  the  enemy  moves  our  batteries  will  begin  to  play  ;  you 
will  be  between  two  fires." 

"Oh  !"  she  said  indiiïerently. 

At  the  Sound  of  that  "oh  !"  the  other  officer  spoke. 

"How  comes  this  woman  to  be  hère  ?" 

"We  are  waiting  for  a  gendarme,"  said  Laurence;  "he  has 
gone  to  announce  our  arrivai  to  M.  Duroc,  who  will  use  his 
influence  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  for  us." 

"An  interview  with  the  Emperor  !"  .  .  .  exclaimed  the 
first  officer.  "Can  you  think  of  it  on  the  eve  of  a  décisive  en- 
gagement ?" 

"Ah  !  you  are  right,"  she  said.  "I  should  wait  till  the  day 
after  to-morrow.    Victory  will  soften  him." 

The  two  officers  moved  away  twenty  paces  toward  the  horses 
that  were  standing  quietly,  waiting  for  them  to  mount;  and 
the  calèche  was  forthwith  surrounded  by  an  extremely  brilliant 
array  of  marshals  and  officers,  who  respected  the  carriage  pre- 
cisely  because  it  was  standing  there. 

"Great  heavens  !"  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  "I  am  afraid  that 
we  were  speaking  to  the  Emperor." 

"The  Emperor  ?"  repeated  a  colonel-general,  "why,  there  he 
is!" 

Then  Laurence  saw  him  a  few  paces  away,alone  and  in  front 
of  the  others.    The  officer  who  exclaimed,  "How  comes  this  wo- 
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nian  io  be  hère,"  was  the  Emperor  hiraself,  in  a  green  uniforiii 
covered  by  his  famous  greatcoat.  He  had  moimted  a  richly 
caparisoned  white  horse,  and  now  with  a  field-glass  in  his  hand 
he  was  intently  stiulyiiig  the  Prussian  army  beyond  the  Saale. 
Laurence  knew  why  the  calèche  was  allowed  to  reniain  and 
why  the  Emperor's  escort  respected  it.  A  sudden  révulsion 
passed  through  her.  The  hour  had  corne.  But  at  that  moment 
she  heard  the  dull  heavy  sound  of  a  moving  battery  and  the 
tranip  of  masses  of  mon  advancing  in  quick  timo,  and  the  guns 
were  put  in  position  on  the  plateau.  The  batteries  seemcd  to 
hâve  a  language  of  their  own;  the  caissons  vibrated;  the  métal 
gleamed. 

"Marshal  Lannes  and  his  whole  corps  to  tlie  front  !  Mar- 
shal  Lefebvre  and  the  Guard  to  occupy  the  summit  !"  said  the 
other  officer — Major-General  Berthier. 

The  Emperor  dismounted.  At  the  first  sign,  his  favorite 
mameluke  Roustan  ran  forward  to  hold  the  horse.  Laurence 
was  stupid  with  astonishmcnt.  She  could  not  believe  that  ail 
this  could  happen  so  simply. 

"I  shall  spend  the  night  hère  on  the  plateau/'  said  the  Em- 
peror. 

As  he  spoke,  Grand  Marshal  Duroc,  whom  the  gendarme  at 
last  had  nianaged  to  find,  came  up  to  the  Marquis  de  Charge- 
bœuf  and  asked  the  reason  of  his  arrivai.  The  Marquis  re- 
plied  that  a  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
would  explain  how  urgently  necessary  it  was  that  he  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne  should  obtain  an  audience  of 
the  Emperor. 

"His  Majesty  is  about  to  dine  in  his  bivouac,  no  doubt,"  said 
Duroc,  as  ho  took  the  letter.  "I  will  see  what  it  is  ail  about 
and  let  3'ou  know  if  it  can  be  donc. — Corporal  !  go  with  this 
carriage  and  lead  the  way  to  the  but  in  the  rear." 

M.  de  Chargebœuf  followed  the  fîeld  gendarme  and  came 
to  a  stand  before  a  misérable  but  built  of  earth  and  wood.  A 
few  fruit-trees  grew  about  the  place,  which  was  guarded  by 
pickets  of  horse  and  foot. 

Seen  from  the  top  of  the  hill  the  majesty  of  war  might  be 
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said  to  shine  out  iu  ail  iU  grandeur,  for  tlie  Unes  of  both 
arniies  lay  out  below  in  thc  nioonlight.  An  hour  went  by, 
amid  continuai  coming  and  going  of  aides-de-eamp,  till  Duroc 
oame  himself  and  niade  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne  and  the 
^larquis  enter  tlie  luit.  The  fldor  was  of  tranipled  earth  like 
a  barn  floor.  Dinner  had  just  beeii  reniovcd  froni  the  table,  at 
which  Xapoleon  was  sitting  on  a  rough  chair  by  a  smoky  fire 
of  green  wood.  It  was  plain  from  his  nniddy  boots  that  he 
had  been  riding  about  across  country.  He  had  takcn  oflF  his 
fanions  greatcoat,  and  worc  the  well-known  green  uniform 
with  thc  broad  rcd  ribbon,  set  off  by  whitc  kerseymere  breeches 
and  a  white  waistcoat,  a  costume  that  set  off  his  pale,  stem 
Cœsar's  face  to  advantage.  His  hand  lay  on  a  map  unfolded 
over  his  knees.  Berthier,  in  the  brilliant  costume  of  a  Vice- 
Constable  of  the  Empire,  stood  behind  him,  and  Constant,  his 
body-servaut,  was  handing  the  Emperor  his  cup  of  coffee  on  a 
tray. 

"What  do  you  want  ?"  he  asked,  witli  affected  ])luntness  ;  and 
a  glance  like  a  shaft  of  light  seemed  to  look  Laurence  through 
and  through.  "So  you  are  not  afraid  now  to  speak  to  me  be- 
fore  the  battle  ?     .     .     .     What  is  it  about  ?" 

"Sire,"  she  said,  looking  back  as  steadily  at  him,  "I  am 
Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-CA^gne." 

"Well?"  returned  the  Emperor  sharply,  thinking  that  the 
glance  meant  défiance. 

"Do  you  not  understand?  I  am  the  Comtesse  de  Cinq- 
Cygne,  and  I  ask  for  mercy,"  she  said,  kneeling  as  she  held 
out  the  mémorial  drawn  up  by  Talleyrand,  with  footnotes  by 
the  Empress,  Cambacérès,  and  Malin. 

The  Emperor  graciousiy  raised  the  kneeling  girl,  saying 
with  a  shrewd  glance  : 

"Will  you  be  good  now?  Do  you  understand  what  the 
French  Empire  ought  to  be?" 

"Ah  !  just  at  this  moment  I  understand  nothing  but  the  Em- 
peror," she  said,  overcome  by  the  debonair  manner  in  which 
this  controller  of  fate  spoke  the  words  that  hinted  at  pardon. 

"Are  they  innocent  ?"  asked  the  Emperor. 
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*'A11  of  them,"  she  cried  passionately. 

"AU?  Ah!  no.  The  gamekeeper  is  a  dangerous  character; 
he  might  kill  my  Scnator  without  askiiig  your  leave " 

"Sire  !"  she  exchniued,  "if  you  had  a  frieiid  that  had  de- 
voted  himself  to  vou,  would  you  désert  him?     Would  not 

you—" 

"You  are  a  woman,"  he  interrupted,  with  a  trace  of  hanter 
in  his  voice. 

"And  you  are  a  man  of  iron  !"  she  cried,  with  an  impas- 
sioned  harshness  that  pleased  him. 

"The  nian  has  heen  condemned  after  a  fair  trial/'  he  cou- 
tinued. 

"But  he  is  not  guilty." 

"Child  !  .  .  ."  said  the  Einperor.  He  took  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cinq-Cygne  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  out  upon  the 
plateau.  Then  he  spoke  with  that  éloquence  of  his  that  could 
turn  cowards  into  brave  men. 

"There  !"  he  said,  "there  are  three  hundred  thousand  men, — 
they,  too,  are  guiltlcss.  Well.and  by  this  time  to-morrow,thirty 
thousand  men  will  bave  died,  and  died  for  their  country.  Per- 
haps  among  the  Prussians  yonder  there  is  sonie  great  mech- 
anician,  some  man  with  ideas  in  his  head,  sorae  genius,  to  be 
mown  down  to-morrow.  And  we,  too,  on  our  side,  shall  surely 
lose  great  men  that  will  die  unrecognized.  I  myself,  perhaps, 
may  see  my  best  friend  fall. — Shall  I  cry  out  against  God? 
No.  I  shall  be  silent. — Bear  this  in  mind,  mademoiselle,  that 
a  man  is  as  much  bound  to  die  for  the  laws  of  his  country,  as 
to  die  hère  for  glor}-,"  he  added,  leading  the  way  into  the  but. 
— "Now,  go  back  to  France,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  Marquis, 
"my  orders  will  follow  you  tbither." 

Laurence  believed  that  Michu's  punishment  was  to  be  com- 
rauted,  and,  in  a  great  outpouring  of  gratitude,  she  knelt  and 
kissed  the  Emperor's  hand. 

"You  are  M.  de  Chargobœuf,  are  you  not?"  said  the  Em- 
peror,  confronting  the  Marquis. 

"Yes,  Sire." 
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"Have  you  a  f amily  ?" 

"A  large  family." 

"Why  should  you  not  give  me  one  of  your  grandsons  ?  He 
should  be  one  of  niy  pages.     .     .     ." 

("Ah!"  thought  Laurence,  "the  sub-lieuteuant  peeps  out; 
he  means  to  be  paid  l'or  his  pardon.") 

The  Marquis  bowed  for  ail  reply  ;  but  luckily  General  Eapp 
came  hurrying  in  at  that  very  moment. 

"Sire,  the  horse-guards  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg's 
cavalry  cannot  corne  up  to-morrow  before  noon."  , 

"It  is  of  no  conséquence,"  said  Napoléon,  addressing 
Berthier;  "for  us,  too,  there  are  propitious  moments,  let  us 
turn  them  to  account." 

At  a  sign  of  dismissal,  Laurence  and  the  Marquis  withdrew 
to  the  carriage.  The  corporal  set  them  on  their  way,  and  es- 
corted  them  to  a  village  where  they  passed  the  night.  Next 
day  they  traveled  further  and  further  from  the  field  of  battle, 
to  the  Sound  of  eight  hundred  cannon  that  thundered  inces- 
santly  for  ten  hours.  The  tidiugs  of  the  wonderf ul  victory  of 
Jena  overtook  them  by  the  way.  A  week  later,  they  reached 
the  suburbs  of  Troyes.  An  order  from  the  Chief  Justiciary, 
sent  through  the  attoruey-general  attached  to  the  Court  of 
First  Instance  at  Troyes,  directed  that  the  four  gentlemen 
should  be  set  at  liberty  on  bail,  pending  the  décision  of  his 
Majest}^  Emperor  and  King;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  second 
order  for  Michu's  exécution  was  sent  down  by  the  head  of  the 
staff  of  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  The  news  had  arrived 
that  very  morning.  Laurence  went  forthwith  to  the  prison. 
It  was  two  o'clock.  She  had  not  changed  her  traveling  dress. 
She  gained  permission  to  stay  with  Michu  through  the  last  sad 
ceremony  called  "the  toilet."  The  Abbé  Goujet,  good  man, 
had  asked  leave  to  go  with  ]\Iichu  to  the  scaffold.  Absolution 
had  just  been  giveu,  and  Michu  was  lamenting  that  he  must 
die  without  knowing  what  would  become  of  his  masters.  So 
when  Laurence  came  in,  he  gave  a  cry  of  joy. 

"I  can  die  now  !"  said  he. 

"They  are  pardoned;  I  do  not  know  the  conditions,  but 
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they  are  pardoned,"  returned  Laurence.  "And  I  left  nothing 
imtried  to  save  you,  my  friend,  in  spite  of  their  advice.  T 
thought  I  had  saved  you,  but  the  Emperor  deceived  me  with 
his  royal  graciousness." 

"It  was  decrecd  above  tbat  tlie  watch-dog  should  die  on  tbe 
sanie  spot  as  his  old  nuister  and  niistress,"'  said  ]\Iichu. 

The  last  hour  went  by  very  quickly.  When  it  was  time  to 
leave  the  prison  Michu  ventured  only  to  raise  Mademoiselle 
de  Cinq-Cygne's  hand  to  his  lips;  but  she  held  up  her  face  for 
the  noble  victim's  solenm  kiss. 

Michu  refused  to  ride  in  the  cart. 

"The  innocent  ought  to  go  afoot,"  he  said. 

Nor  would  he  allow  the  Abbé  Goujet  to  lend  his  arm;  he 
walked  with  dignity  and  resolution  to  the  scaffold.  As  he 
lay  on  the  plank  he  spoke  to  the  executioner,  asking  the  man 
to  turn  back  the  collar  of  his  coat,  which  covercd  his  neck. 

"My  clothes  belong  to  you,"  he  said  ;  "try  to  keep  it  clean." 

The  four  gentlemen  had  scarcely  time  to  sec  Mademoiselle 
de  Cinq-Cygne.  An  orderly  came  from  the  gênerai  in  com- 
mand  of  the  division,  bringing  sub-lieutenants'  commissions 
for  them  ail  in  the  same  régiment  of  cavalry,  together  with 
orders  to  repair  at  once  to  the  dépôt  at  Bayonne.  There  were 
heartrending  farewells,  for  ail  of  them  had  some  foreboding 
of  the  future,  and  Laurence  went  back  to  her  desolate  château. 

The  twin  brothers  fell  together  under  the  Emperor's  eyes 
at  Somosierra,  the  one  defending  the  other.  Their  last  words 
were — "Laurence,  Cy  meurs!" 

Both  had  reached  the  rank  of  major.  Robert  d'Hauteserre 
fell  as  a  colonel  in  the  attack  on  the  redoubt  at  Borodino,  and 
his  brother  took  his  place. 

After  the  battle  of  Dresden  Adrien  became  a  brigadier- 
général  ;  but  he  was  badly  wounded,  and  came  home  to  Cinq- 
Cygne  to  be  nursed.  And  then  it  was  that  the  Countess,  a 
woman  of  two  and  thirty,  marricd  Adrien  d'Hauteserre  to  save 
the  last  of  tho  four  nobles  who  had  once  been  around  her. 
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She  had  only  a  blighted  heart  to  give,  but  he  took  it,  as  those 
Avho  love  can  take,  donbting  nothing,  when  they  hâve  not  lost 
faith  altogether. 

The  Restoration  roused  no  enthusiasm  in  Laurence.  For 
her  the  Bourbons  came  back  too  late.  Yet  she  had  no  reason 
to  complain  ;  her  husband  became  a  peer  of  France,  with  the 
title  of  Marquis  de  Cinq-Cygne,  he  received  the  appointment 
of  lieutenant-general  in  1816,  and  was  revvarded  by  the 
bhie  ribbon  for  conspicuous  services  then  rendered  to  the 
cause. 

Laurence  brought  up  Michu's  son  as  if  he  had  been  her  own 
child.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1827  ;  and  after  two  years' 
practice,  was  nominated  assistant  judge  in  the  tribunal  at 
Alençon,  and  subsequently  became  attorney  for  the  crown  at 
the  Arcis  tribunal.  Laurence  had  invested  Michu's  capital. 
She  handed  over  rentes  bringing  in  an  income  of  twelve  thou- 
sand  livres  to  the  young  nian  when  he  came  of  âge;  and  after- 
wards  arranged  a  marriage  between  him  and  a  rich  heiress — 
Mademoiselle  Girel  of  Troyes. 

In  1829,  the  Marquis  de  Cinq-Cygne  died  in  Laurence's 
arms;  his  father,  and  mother,  and  children,  who  idolized  him, 
were  about  him  at  the  last.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  no  one 
had  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  secret.  How  the  Senator 
was  kidnapped  remained  a  mystery.  Louis  XVIIL  by  no 
means  refused  to  make  réparation  for  the  injury  done  by  the 
affair,  but  on  the  subject  of  its  causes  he  was  diimb  ;  and 
thenceforth  the  Marquise  de  Cinq-Cygne  was  persuaded  that 
the  King  was  implicated  in  the  catastrophe. 


CONCLUSION 

The  late  Marquis  de  Cinq-Cygne  had  invested  his  own 
savings  and  those  of  his  father  and  mother  in  the  purehase 
of  a  splendid  mansion  in  the  Rue  de  Faubourg  du  Roule. 
The  house  formed  a  part  of  a  considérable  estate  entailed 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  title.  This  explained  the  economy 
practised  by  the  Marquis  and  his  relatives  till  it  became  a 
sordid  parsimony  which  often  grieved  Laurence.  So  after 
the  purehase  was  completed,  the  Marquise  ceased  to  live  en- 
tirely  on  her  estâtes  (where  she  hoarded  money  for  her  chil- 
dren),  and  spent  the  winters  in  town  the  more  willingly  be- 
cause  her  daughter  Berthe  and  her  son  Paul  had  reached  an 
âge  when  their  éducation  rcquired  the  resources  of  Paris. 
Madame  de  Cinq-Cygne  went  very  little  into  society.  Her 
husband  eould  not  fail  to  know  that  she  always  carried  regrets 
in  her  heart  ;  but  for  her  he  showed  the  most  ingénions  deli- 
cacy,  and  died,  having  loved  but  the  one  woman  in  the  world. 
To  that  noble,  so  long  slighted  heart,  the  generous  daughter  of 
the  Cinq-Cygnes  returned  as  much  love  as  she  received  during 
the  last  years  of  their  life  together;  and  Adrien  was  com- 
pletely  happy  after  ail. 

Laurence  lives  now  for  the  joys  of  family  life.  No  woman 
in  Paris  is  more  loved  and  respected  by  her  friends.  To  visit 
at  her  house  is  an  honor.  Gentle,  indulgent,  intelligent,  and 
what  is  more,  simple,  she  charms  ail  finer  and  rarer  natures, 
and  attracts  them  to  herself,  in  spite  of  the  trace  of  sadness 
in  her  manner.  Each  of  her  friends  seems  to  himself  to  pro- 
tect  a  woman  so  really  strong;  and  perhaps  in  that  secret 
attitude  of  protector  lies  the  charm  of  her  friendships.  The 
evening  of  Laurence's  life  is  fair  and  serene  after  her  sad  and 
troubled  youth,     People  know  what  she  has  passed  through. 

(209) 
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Nobody  bas  ever  asked  a  question  about  a  portrait,  painted 
by  Robert  Lefebvre,  on  her  drawing-room  wall,  its  principal 
sad  ornamont  siuce  tbe  keeper's  death  on  the  seaffold.  Lau- 
renee's  face  wears  the  look  of  a  hardly  attained  matnrity,  as  of 
fruit  ripened  in  spite  of  ditliculties.  Something  like  religions 
courage  crowns  the  brows  that  hâve  emerged  from  many  trials. 

The  Marquise  de  Cinq-Cygne's  fortune,  increased  by  the 
law  of  indemnity,  amounts  to  two  hundred  thousand  livres 
a  year,  without  taking  her  husband's  income  into  account, 
She  had  inherited  the  eleven  hundred  thousand  francs  left 
by  the  Simeuses.  Thenceforward  she  spent  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  per  annuni,  and  saved  the  rest  for  Berthe's  dowry. 

Berthe  is  the  living  portrait  of  her  mother,  with  noue  of 
her  daring  spirit  ;  she  is  her  mother  over  again,  grown  dainty, 
sprightly,  "more  féminine,"  as  Laurence  says  with  a  sigh. 
The  Marquise  would  not  hear  of  a  marriage  for  her  daughter 
till  Berthe  was  twenty  years  old.  The  savings  of  the  family 
had  been  judiciously  invested  by  old  d'Hauteserre  when  the 
funds  suddenly  fell  in  1830,  so  that  by  the  time  Berthe  was 
twenty  years  old,  in  1833,  her  portion  amounted  to  eighty 
thousand  francs  a  year. 

About  that  time  the  Princesse  de  Cadignan,  wishing  to 
marry  her  son,  the  Duc  de  Maufrigneuse,  had  gained  an  inti- 
mate  footing  for  him  in  the  Marquise  de  Cinq-Cygne's  house. 
For  some  months  past  Georges  de  Maufrigneuse  had  dined 
three  times  a  week  at  the  Hôtel  Cinq-Cygne.  He  escorted  the 
mother  and  daughter  to  the  Italiens,  he  caracoled  about  their 
carriage  in  the  Bois.  It  was  plain  to  the  Faubourg  Saint 
Germain  that  Georges  was  in  love  with  Berthe,  but  no  one 
could  find  out  whether  Madame  de  Cinq-Cygne  wished  her 
daughter  to  be  a  duchess  until  such  time  as  she  should  be  a 
princess,  or  whether  it  was  the  Princess  who  would  fain  secure 
so  fine  a  fortune  for  her  son.  Was  the  celebrated  Diane  mak- 
ing  advances  to  the  country  noblesse  ?  Or  were  the  provincial 
noblesse  dismayed  by  Madame  de  Cadignan's  celebrity,  or 
f rightened  by  her  tastes  and  ruinons  life  ? 

The  Princess  had  grown  devout.    In  her  anxiety  to  do  noth- 
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ing  to  injure  her  son's  prospects,  she  immurcd  hersclf  iu  pri- 
vate  life,  and  spent  the  summer  in  a  villa  at  Geneva. 

One  evening,  the  Marquise  d'Espard  and  de  Marsay,  prési- 
dent of  the  council,  were  both  at  the  Princesse  de  Cadignan's. 
She  saw  her  old  lover  that  night  for  the  last  time,  for  he  died 
during  the  following  year.  Others  were  there  besides.  Ras- 
tignac,  under  secretary  of  state  to  de  Marsay,  a  couple  of 
ambassadors,  one  or  two  celebrated  orators  still  Icft  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  the  old  Ducs  de  Lenoncourt  and  de  Navar- 
reins,  the  Comte  de  Vandenesse  and  his  young  wife,  and 
d'Arthez  formed  a  strangely  assorted  circle,  though  it  would 
be  easy  to  account  for  their  présence.  It  was  a  question  of 
obtaining  a  pass  for  the  Prince  de  Cadignan,  froni  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  de  IMarsay,  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  granting  the  permit,  had  come  to  tell  the  Princess  that  the 
matter  was  in  good  hands.  An  old  political  hand  was  to  bring 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

The  Marquise  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne  were  an- 
nounced.  Laurence,  who  never  wavered  in  her  principles,  was 
not  so  much  surprised  as  shocked  to  find  the  foremost  repré- 
sentatives of  the  Legitimist  cause  in  either  house  talking  and 
laughing  with  the  prime  minister  of  a  sovereign  whom  she 
always  spoke  of  as  "Monseigneur  le  Duc  d'Orléans."  De 
Marsay,  like  a  failing  lamp,  shone  brilliantly  at  the  last;  he 
was  glad  to  forget  political  anxieties  for  a  little  while.  The 
Marquise  de  Cinq-Cygne,  however,  tolerated  de  Marsay  very 
much  as  the  Austrian  court  had  just  accepted  M.  de  Saint- 
Aulaire — the  man  of  the  world  made  the  minister  passable; 
but  when  M.  le  Comte  de  Gondreville  was  announced  she  rose 
as  though  her  chair  had  been  heated  red-hot. 

"Good-bye,  madame,"  she  said  stiffly,  addressing  the  Prin- 
cess; and  went,  taking  Berthe  with  her,  picking  her  way 
across  the  room  so  as  to  avoid  any  encounter  with  a  man  so 
fatal  to  her. 

"You  hâve  perhaps  broken  off  Georges'  marriage,"  the  Prin- 
cess murmured  for  de  Marsay^s  benefit. 
>4 
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Malin,  tlio  lawyer's  clerk  froin  Arcis,  the  Représentative  of 
the  People,  the  Theriuidorean,  the  tribune,  the  state  couu- 
cillor,  count  and  senator  imder  the  Emperor,  the  peer  of 
France  by  a  grant  of  Louis  XYIII.,  and  one  of  the  new  peers 
of  July,  now  made  an  obsequious  bow  to  the  Princesse  de 
Cadignan. 

"You  need  tremble  no  longer,  fair  lady,  lest  \ve  wage  war 
against  princes,"  said  he,  taking  a  seat  beside  her. 

Malin  had  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  Louis  XVIIL,  for  his  long 
expérience  had  been  useful  to  that  monarch.  He  had  con- 
tributed  not  a  little  to  Decaze's  overthrow,  and  Villèle  had 
received  the  full  benefit  of  his  counsels.  As  Charles  X.  gave 
him  a  cool  réception,  however,  he  had  thought  fit  to  adopt 
Talleyrand's  grudge.  He  was  now  in  high  favor  with  the 
twelfth  governinent  under  which  he  had  served  and  vt'ould 
probably  one  day  dis-serve.  His  friendship  with  one  of  our 
most  famous  diplomatists — a  friendship  of  thirty-six  years' 
standing — had  corne  to  an  end  during  the  past  fifteen  months. 
It  was  during  the  course  of  this  evening  that  he  made  an 
epigram  at  the  expense  of  the  great  politician, 

"Do  you  know  why  he  is  hostile  to  the  Duc  de  Bordeaux? 
.     .     .     The  claimant  is  too  young " 

"You  are  giving  singular  counsel  to  young  men,"  remarked 
Eastignac. 

De  Marsay  had  grown  very  thoughtful  since  the  Princess 
spoke.  He  took  no  part  in  the  lively  conversation,  but  sat 
quietly  watching  Gondreville.  The  old  man  always  went  to 
bed  early,  and  de  Marsay  was  evidently  waiting  for  him  to 
go.  The  rest  of  the  party  followed  de  Marsa/s  example; 
they  had  seen  Madame  de  Cinq-Cygne  leave  the  room  and 
knew  her  reasons  for  so  doing.  Gondreville  had  not  noticed 
the  Marquise,  nor  did  he  understand  the  cause  of  the  gênerai 
reserve;  but  business  and  political  life  had  taught  him  tact, 
and  he  was,  besides,  quick-witted.  Thinking  that  he  was  in 
the  way,  the  old  man  of  seventy  took  his  leave  and  walked 
slowly  to  the  door. 

De  Marsay,  standing  by  the  hearth,  watched  him  go  with 
an  expression  that  suggested  grave  thoughts. 
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"I  did  wroug,  madame,  wheii  I  omitted  to  givc  you  the 
iiamc  of  any  negotiator,"  thc  Prime  Minister  said  at  last 
when  the  carriagc  liad  roUed  away.  "But  I  will  redeem  my 
fault,  and  put  it  in  your  power  to  make  your  peace  with 
the  Cinq-Cygnes.  Thèse  things  happened  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  It  is  as  old  a  story  as  the  death  of  Henri  Quatre  ; 
though  in  truth  between  ourselves,  and  in  spite  of  the  proverb, 
that  story  (like  a  good  many  more  tragédies  in  history)  is 
known  to  scarcely  any  one.  I  vow  and  déclare,  at  any  rate, 
that  even  if  this  afl'air  did  not  concern  the  Marquise,  it  would 
be  none  the  less  interesting  ;  for  as  a  matter  of  f act  it  throws 
a  light  on  a  famous  passage  in  our  modem  annals, — the 
passage  of  thc  Mont  Saint  Bernard.  MM.  les  Ambassadeurs 
will  sec  that  in  the  matter  of  depth  our  latter-day  politicians 
are  very  far  removed  from  the  Machiavellis  who  were  raised 
on  high  above  the  région  of  storms  by  the  popular  upheaval 
of  1793.  Some  of  thèse  hâve  latterly  'found  a  port,'  as 
novelists  say.  You  must  hâve  been  tossed  through  the  hurri- 
eanes  of  those  times  if  vou  would  be  anything  in  France  to- 
day." 

"But  is  seems  to  me,"  smiled  the  Princess,  "that  in  that 
respect  your  state  of  things  at  présent  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired " 

A  little  burst  of  polite  laughter  followed  this  speech;  de 
Marsay  could  not  help  smiling.  The  ambassadors  seeraed 
to  be  listening  eagerly.  A  sudden  fit  of  coughing  seized  de 
Marsay,  and  the  rest  were  silent. 

"One  night  in  June,  1800,"  the  Prime  Minister  began, 
"just  as  the  light  of  the  candies  grew  faint  in  the  dawn, 
two  men  in  the  salon  of  the  Hôtel  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Afïairs,  grew  tired  of  bouillotte  (perhaps  they  had  only  been 
playing  to  amuse  others),  and  withdrew  to  a  boudoir.  The 
Hôtel  used  to  be  in  the  Eue  du  Bac  in  those  days.  As  for 
those  two  men  (one  of  them  is  dead  now,  and  the  other  has 
one  foot  in  the  grave),  each  was  in  his  way  as  extraordinary 
as  the  other.  Both  had  taken  holy  orders,  and  subsequently 
both  married.     One  had  been  a  simple  Oratorian,  the  other 
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had  woru  a  mitre.  The  naine  of  the  first  was  Fouché,  I 
do  not  tell  you  who  the  second  was;  but  at  that  time  they 
were  both  simple  Freneh  citizens,  and  neither  of  them  par- 
ticularly  simple. 

"The  rest  of  the  party  left  in  the  salon  saw  them  go,  and 
looked  up  somewhat  euriously.  A  third  man  followed.  This 
personage  thought  himself  much  cleverer  than  the  first  pair; 
his  name  was  Sieyès;  and  as  you  ail  know,  before  the  Eevo- 
lution  he  too  belonged  to  the  Church.  The  lame  man  was 
at  that  time  Minister  of  Foreign  Kelations.  Fouehé  was 
Minister  of  General  Police;  Sieyès  had  been  consul  and  had 
abdicated. 

"A  phlegmatic,  stern  little  man  next  left  his  place,  remark- 
ing  aloud  (so  I  was  told  by  some  one  who  heard  him) — 'I 
hâve  my  fears  of  a  triplet  of  priests.'  This  was  the  Minister 
of  War.  Carnot's  remark  apparently  caused  no  anxiety  to 
the  two  consuls  over  their  game  at  cards  in  the  salon.  Cam- 
bacérès  and  Lebrun  were  at  the  merey  of  their  ministers,  and 
their  ministers  were  infinitely  cleverer  men  than  they.  The 
statesmen  of  that  time  are  now  nearly  ail  of  them  dead,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  spare  them  ;  they  belong  to  the  province  of 
history,  and  the  history  made  that  night  was  terrible.  I  tell 
you  this,  because  I  alone  know  about  it  ;  for  Louis  XVIII.  told 
poor  Madame  de  Cinq-Cygne  nothing,  and  the  présent  Gov- 
ernment bas  no  interest  in  discovering  the  truth. 

"The  four  politicians  sat  down.  Before  they  had  had  time 
to  say  a  word,  the  lame  man  shut  the  door.  Some  say  he 
drew  the  boit  (there  is  no  one  like  a  well-bred  man  for  think- 
ing  of  thèse  little  things).  The  three  priests'  haggard,  im- 
passive faces  looked  as  you  bave  always  seen  them.  Carnot's 
was  the  only  high-colored  countenance  among  them.  The 
soldier  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  'What  is  in  question  ?' 

"  'France,'  the  Prince  might  hâve  said.  (I  admire  the 
Prince  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  our  time.) 

"  'The  Republic,'  Fouehé  certainly  would  bave  said. 

"  'Power,'  was  probably  Sieyès'  reply. 
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De  Marsay's  rendering  of  the  three  speakers  was  so  ad- 
niirably  perfect  in  tones,  expressions,  aud  gestures,  that  his 
audience  exchauged  glances. 

"The  three  priests  understood  one  another  uncommonly 
well,"  he  continued.  "Carnot  probably  looked  at  his  col- 
leagues  and  the  ex-consul  with  dignity  enough;  but  I  think 
he  must  hâve  felt  nonplussed  in  his  own  mind. 

"'Do  you  believe  in  a  suceess?'  Sieyès  asked  him. 

"  'Anything  may  be  expected  of  Bonaparte,'  returned  the 
Minister  of  War.     'He  crossed  the  Alps  safely.' 

"  'At  the  présent  moment,'  remarked  the  diplomatist,  with 
measured  slowness,  'he  is  staking  his  ail.' 

"  'In  short,  let  us  speak  out,'  said  Fouché.  'What  are  we 
going  to  do,  if  the  First  Consul  is  beaten?  Is  it  possible 
to  reconstitute  an  army?  Are  we  to  remain  his  humble 
servants  ?' 

"  'There  is  no  Eepublic,  now,'  suggested  Sieyès  ;  'he  is 
Consul  for  ten  years/ 

"  'He  has  more  power  than  Cromwell  had,  aud  he  did  not 
vote  for  the  King's  death,'  added  the  Bishop. 

"  'We  hâve  a  master,'  said  Fouché.  'Shall  we  keep  him 
in  power  if  he  loses  the  battle?  Or  shall  we  return  to  a 
purely  Republican  Government?' 

"  'France  can  only  hold  out  if  she  recovers  the  eneigy. 
of  the  time  of  the  Convention,'  Carnot  remarked  sen- 
tentiously. 

"'I  am  of  Carnot's  opinion,"  said  Sieyès.  "If  Bonaparte 
is  defeated,  and  cornes  back,  there  must  be  an  end  of  him. 
He  has  had  too  much  to  say  thèse  seven  months  past.' 

"  'He  has  the  army,'  Carnot  said  thoughfully. 

"  'We  shall  hâve  the  people  !'  cried  Fouché. 

"  'You  are  prompt,  sir  !'  remarked  the  grand  seigneur,  and 
at  the  Sound  of  that  deep,  résonant  voice  the  Oratorian  shrank 
into  himself. 

"  'Let  us  speak  out,'  said  a  fifth  person,  a  member  of  the 
old  Convention,  who  now  showed  his  face.  'Let  us  speak  out. 
If  Bonaparte  wins  the  day,  we  will  bow  before  him.  If 
he  loses,  we  will  bury  him.' 
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"  ^ou  were  hère,  Malin/  said  the  master  of  the  liouse 
quite  imperturbably  ;  'you  will  be  one  of  us.'  And  he  beck- 
oned  the  newcomer  to  a  seat.  It  was  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance  that  a  sufficiently  obscure  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion becanie  what  he  is  even  at  this  moment,  as  we  hâve  just 
seen.  Malin  was  discreet,  and  the  two  ministers  stood  by 
liim;  but  he  was  both  the  pivot  of  the  machinery  and  the 
soûl  of  their  machinations. 

"  'The  man  is  not  by  any  means  defeated  yet  !'  Carnot 
exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  conviction,  'and  he  bas  just  outdone 
Hannibal.' 

"  'In  case  of  misfortuue,  hère  is  the  Directory,'  Sieyès  re- 
turued,  very  acutely  pointing  out  as  he  spoke  that  they  were 
five  in  number. 

"  'And  it  is  to  the  interest  of  each  of  us  to  maintain  the 
French  Eepublic,'  added  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Eclations; 
'three  of  us  hâve  thrown  the  cassock  to  the  dogs,  and  the 
General  voted  for  the  King's  death.  As  for  you'  (turning 
to  Malin)'  'you  own  émigrés'  estâtes.' 

"  'Our  interests  are  ail  the  same,'  Sieyès  affirmed  peremp- 
torily,  'and  our  interests  are  also  the  interests  of  the  country.' 

"  'A  rare  coincidence,'  smiled  the  diplomatist. 

"  'Action  is  imperative,'  added  Fouché.  'The  battle  is 
being  fought  and  Mêlas'  forces  are  superior.  Genoa  has  sur- 
rendered,  and  Masséna  has  blundered  into  embarking  for 
Antibes.  So  it  is  not  certain  that  he  can  effect  a  junc- 
tion,  and  Bonaparte  in  that  case  will  be  thrown  on  his  own 
resources.' 

"  'Who  told  you  the  news  ?'  asked  Carnot. 

"  'It  is  sure  news,'  returned  Fouché.  'You  shall  hâve  the 
despatches  in  time  for  the  Bourse.'  " 

De  Marsay  stopped  for  a  moment.  "They  did  not  mince 
matters  among  themselves,"  he  remarked  smiling. 

"  'Now,  when  the  news  of  the  disaster  comes,'  Fouché  went 
on,  *it  will  be  no  time  for  organizing  the  clubs,  appealing  to 
patriotism,  and  making  changes  in  the  Constitution.  Our 
18th  of  Brumaire  ought  to  be  ready  by  then.' 
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"  *Let  us  bave  the  Minister  of  Police  to  do  it,'  suggested 
the  diplomatist,  'and  we  must  beware  of  Lucien.'  (Lucien 
Bonaparte  was  at  that  time  Minister  of  the  Interior.) 

"  'I  can  hold  him  in,'  said  Fouché. 

"  'Gentlemen  !'  exclaimed  Sie3^ès,  'our  Directory  shall  not 
be  at  the  mercy  of  anarchy  and  change.  We  will  organize 
an  oligarchy,  a  senate  composed  of  life  members,  an  élective 
assembly  in  our  control.  For  we  must  profit  by  the  mistakes 
of  the  past.' 

"  'With  that  System  I  shall  hâve  a  quiet  life,'  said  the 
Bishop. 

"  'Find  a  man  that  we  can  trust  with  the  correspondence 
with  Moreau;  for  the  Army  of  Germany  will  be  our  one 
resource!'  cried  Carnot,  deep  in  thought." 

De  ]\rarsay  pauscd.  "In  truth,  thèse  men  were  right,  gen- 
tlemen !"'  he  said.  "They  behaved  like  great  men  in  the  crisis  ; 
and  I  should  hâve  done  as  they  did. 

"  'Gentlemen  !'  .  .  .  exclaimed  Sieyès  in  stern,  solemn 
tones. 

"Every  one  présent  understood  perfectly  well  what  was 
meant  by  that  word  'gentlemen.'  The  same  promise,  the 
same  loyalty,  could  be  read  in  ail  tlieir  faces;  a  promise  of 
absolute  silence  and  complète  solidarity  in  case  Bonaparte 
should  return  in  triumj)h. 

"  'We  ail  of  us  know  what  we  hâve  to  do,'  added  Fouché. 

"Sieyès  meanwhile  had  slipped  the  boit  noiselessly  back. 
His  priest's  car  had  served  him  well.     Lucien  came  in. 

"  'Good  news,  gentlemen  !  A  courier  has  brought  Madame 
Bonaparte  a  few  words  from  the  First  Consul.  He  has  made 
a  beginning  with  a  victory  at  Montebello.' 

"The  three  ministers  looked  in  each  other's  faces. 

"'Was  it  a  gênerai  engagement?'  asked  Carnot. 

"  'No,  a  battle.  Lannes  covered  himself  with  glory.  It 
was  a  bloody  encounter.  Lannes  with  ten  thousand  men 
was  attacked  by  eighteen  thousand,  and  saved  by  a  division 
that  came  up  to  his  support.  Ott  is  in  full  flight.  In  fact. 
Mêlas'  line  of  opérations  has  been  eut,' 
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"*When  did  this  take  place?'  askcd  Carnot. 

"  'On  the  8th,'  Lucien  replied. 

"  'And  this  is  the  13th,'  returned  the  sagacious  Minister. 
*Well,  to  ail  appearance  the  fate  of  France  is  staked  on  the 
fortune  of  war  at  this  moment.'  (And  as  a  raatter  of  fact 
the  battle  of  Marengo  began  at  daybreak  on  the  14th  of 
June.) 

"  'Four  days  of  mortal  suspense  !'  said  Lucien. 

"  'Mortal  ?'  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  repeated 
coolly  with  a  questioniug  look. 

"  'Four  days/  said  Fouché. 

"An  eye-witness  assured  me  that  the  two  consuls  only 
heard  the  news  when  the  six  men  returned  to  the  salon.  It 
was  then  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"Fouché  was  the  first  to  go.  His  was  a  profound  and  ex- 
traordinary  genius,  working  in  the  shadow,  and  little  known; 
yet  he  was  an  equal  surely  of  a  Philip  IL,  a  Tiberius,  or  a 
Borgia.  He  behaved  after  the  Walcheren  affair  like  a  con- 
summate  tactician,  a  great  statesman,  and  a  far-sighted  ad- 
ministrator.  He  was  the  one  minister  that  Napoléon  had  ; 
and  you  know  that  he  alarmed  Napoléon  at  the  time  of  which 
I  speak.  Fouché,  i\Iasséna,  and  the  Prince  are  the  three 
greatest  men,  the  three  wisest  heads,  that  I  know  in  diplomacy, 
war,  and  government.  If  Napoléon  had  frankly  associated 
them  with  his  work  there  would  be  no  Europe  now  but  a  vast 
French  empire  instead.  Fouché  only  became  estranged  from 
Napoléon  when  he  saw  Sieyès  and  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand 
set  aside. 

"This  was  what  he  did,  working  beneath  the  surface  with 
infernal  activity.  In  the  space  of  three  days,  without  show- 
ing  his  hand,  he  stirred  up  the  ashes  and  organized  that  gên- 
erai agitation  which  hung  over  the  whole  of  France  and 
revived  the  Republican  energy  of  1793. 

"As  some  light  must  be  thrown  on  this  dark  corner  of  our 
stor}',  I  must  tell  you  that  ail  the  Republican  plots  against 
the  life  of  the  victor  of  Marengo  may  be  traced  to  this  agita- 
tion.    It  was  the  work  of  a  man  who  held  ail  the  threads 
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of  the  dispersed  party  of  the  Mountain.  The  consciousness 
of  the  harm  that  he  had  done  gave  Fouché  firmness  suffieient 
to  point  out  to  Bonaparte  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
latter,  there  werc  more  Republicaus  than  Royalists  niixed  up 
in  thèse  plots. 

"Fouché  understood  men  to  admiration.  Hc  counted  upon 
Sieyès  because  Sieyès'  ambition  had  been  disappointed  ;  upon 
Talloyrand  because  the  prince  was  a  grand  seigneur;  upon 
Carnot,  because  he  knew  Carnot's  profound  honesty;  but  hc 
had  his  fears  of  our  man  of  to-night,  and  this  was  how  he 
set  about  committing  him.  Malin  was  only  Malin  in  those 
days,  and  Malin  was  in  correspondence  with  Louis  XVIII. 
The  Minister  of  Police  accordingly  set  Malin  to  draft  the 
proclamations  of  the  Revolutionary  government,  with  its  en- 
actments  and  decrees.  Factious  persons  who  took  part  in 
the  18th  of  Brumaire  were  dcclared  outlaws.  And  more, 
far  more  than  this,  the  unwilling  accomplice  was  obliged  to 
hâve  the  necessary  quantity  of  placards  printed,  and  to  store 
thera  in  packages  in  his  own  house.  The  printer  was  arrested 
as  a  conspirator  (for  a  Revolutionary  printer  had  been  pur- 
posely  chosen),  and  the  police  kept  him  for  a  couple  of  months 
before  they  set  him  at  liberty.  The  man  died  in  1816  in 
the  firm  belief  that  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  set  afoot  by 
the  Mountain. 

"One  of  the  most  curions  pièces  of  acting  on  the  part  of 
Fouché's  police  was,  beyond  question,  the  scène  after  the 
arrivai  of  the  first  courier  with  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  ]Marengo.  The  first  banker  of  the  day  had  an  agent 
at  the  seat  of  war.  The  battle  went  against  Napoléon,  as  you 
may  remember,  until  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
At  noon  the  banker's  agent  considered  that  the  French  army 
was  hopelessly  lost,  and  hastencd  to  despatch  a  courier.  The 
Minister  of  Police  had  sent  for  bill-posters  and  criers  ;  and 
a  trusty  adhèrent  had  arrived  with  a  wagon-load  of  the  printed 
bills,  when  the  courier,  sent  off  in  the  evening,  using  his 
utmost  diligence,  arrived  with  the  news  of  a  victory  that 
sent  France  fairly  frantic  with  joy. 
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"Heavy  sums  were  lost  on  the  Bourse.  But  the  army  of 
bill-posters  and  criers  were  biddcn  to  wait  till  the  placards 
extoUing  the  victor}-  and  the  First  Consul  could  be  printed, 
and  they  published  thèse  instead  of  the  proclamation  of  out- 
lawry  and  the  political  death  of  Bonaparte. 

"Malin  knew  that  the  whole  respousibility  of  the  plot  was 
sure  to  fall  on  his  shouldcrs.  He  was  so  frightened  that  he 
carted  the  packages  of  printed  matter  down  to  Gondreville 
by  night,  and  no  doubt  he  buried  the  unlucky  papers  in  the 
cellars  of  the  château  that  he  had  bought  hère  under  the 
nanie  of  another  man, — he  nominated  him  as  président  of 
a  Court  Impérial, — a  man  called — Marion;  that  was  his 
name.  Then  Malin  went  back  to  Paris  in  time  enough  to  con- 
gratulate  the  First  Consul. 

"iSTapoleon  came  hurrying  back  from  Italy  after  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  as  you  know,  with  startling  haste  ;  and  for  those 
who  know  the  secret  history  of  the  time,  it  is  certain  that 
a  message  from  Lucien  was  the  cause  of  his  prompt  return. 
Lucien  had  an  inkling  of  the  attitude  of  the  Mountain  party  ; 
he  had  no  idea  of  the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blew,  but 
he  was  afraid  of  a  storm.  He  was  incapable  of  suspecting 
the  three  ministers;  the  cause  of  the  movement,  he  thought, 
was  the  hostile  feeling  aroused  by  his  brother  on  the  18th 
of  Brumaire,  together  with  the  fîrm  belief  that  the  check  in 
Italy  was  irréparable,  a  belief  largely  shared  at  the  time  by 
the  rest  of  the  men  of  1793.  The  cry,  'Down  with  the 
tyrant  !'  shouted  at  St.  Cloud  was  always  ringing  in  Lueien's 
ears. 

"The  battle  of  Marengo  detained  Napoléon  in  the  Lom- 
bard plain  till  the  25th  of  June.  On  the  2d  of  July  he 
arrived  in  France.  Just  try  to  picture  the  faces  of  the  five 
conspirators  as  they  congratulated  the  First  Consul  at  the 
Tuileries  on  his  victory  !  In  that  very  room  Fouché  told 
the  tribune  (for  Malin  had  a  turn  as  a  tribune)  to  wait  a 
while  yet,  and  that  ail  was  not  over.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  seemed  to  Fouché  and  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  that  the  First 
Consul  was  not  quite  so  much  wedded  to  the  Révolution  as 
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they  themselves  were;  and  so,  for  their  greater  safety,  they 
buckled  him  thereunto  by  the  atfair  of  the  Duc  d'Enghien. 
You  can  trace  the  exécution  of  that  prince,  by  visible  ramifi- 
cations, back  to  the  ph:)t  woven  that  night  in  the  Hôtel  of 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Eelations,  at  the  time  of  the  Marengo 
canipaign.  Certainly,  at  this  day,  it  is  plain  to  any  one  who 
has  known  well-informed  persons,  that  Bonaparte  was  duped 
like  a  child  by  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  Fouché.  Ambassadors 
from  the  ITouse  of  Bourbon  were  making  overtures  to  the 
First  Consul  at  that  time.  Talleyrand  and  Fouché  wanted  to 
niake  a  final  brcaeh  between  them." 

"Talleyrand  was  playing  a  game  of  whist  at  Madame  de 
IjuyuesV'  began  one  of  de  Marsay's  audience.  "At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  he  drew  out  his  watch  and  inter- 
rupted  the  game  to  ask  his  three  companions,  quite  suddenly 
and  without  any  préface,  'whether  the  Prince  de  Condé  had 
any  child  beside  the  Due  d'Enghien.'  So  absurd  a  question 
in  M.  de  Talleyrand's  mouth  caused  the  greatest  astonish- 
nient. — 'Why  do  you  ask,  when  you  know  so  well  that  he  has 
noue?'  said  they. — 'To  inform  you  that  the  House  of  Condé 
has  come  to  an  end  at  this  moment.' — M.  de  Talleyrand  had 
been  at  the  Hôtel  de  Luynes  since  the  evening  began;  he 
knew,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  impossible  that  Bonaparte  should 
grant  a  pardon." 

"But  ail  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Madame  de  Cinq- 
Cygne,  that  I  can  see,''  said  Kastignac  to  de  Marsay. 

"Ah  !  you  were  so  young,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I  f orgot 
the  conclusion.  You  know  that  the  Comte  de  Gondreville 
was  kidnapped.  The  affair  cost  the  lives  of  the  two  Simeuses, 
and  of  d'Hauteserre's  elder  brother;  d'Hauteserre  married 
Mademoiselle  de  Cinq-Cygne,  and  became  first  the  Comte  and 
afterwards  the  Marquis  de  Cinq-Cygne " 

Several  persons,  however,  had  not  heard  the  story;  and  at 
their  request,  de  Marsay  gave  the  history  of  the  trial,  saying 
that  the  five  mysterious  persons  were  tools  sent  down  by  the 
gênerai  police  to  destroy  the  very  packages  of  printed  matter 
which  the  Comte  de  Gondreville  had  himself  come  down 
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to  burn,  when  lie  believed  that  the  Empire  was  an  assured 
fact. 

"I  suspect/'  said  de  Marsay,  "that  Fouchc  made  search 
at  the  same  time  for  proofs  of  the  correspoudence  betvveeu 
Gondreville  and  Louis  XVIII.  There  had  been  an  under- 
standing  between  them  ail  along, — even  during  the  Terror. 
But  in  this  déplorable  business  there  was  an  animus  on  the 
part  of  the  principal  agent.  He  is  living  yet.  He  is  one 
of  the  great  men  that  eau  fiU  subordinate  positions;  he  bas 
distinguished  himself  by  astonishing  feats.  They  will  not 
lind  his  like  again.  It  seems  that  j\Iademoiselle  de  Cinq- 
Cygne  treated  hini  uncivilly  when  he  went  down  to  arrest 
the  Simeuses.  So,  madame,  you  hâve  the  secret  of  the  affair. 
You  can  explaiu  it  to  the  Marquise  de  Cinq-Cygne,  and  assist 
her  to  understand  why  Louis  XVIIl.  kept  silence  about  it." 

Paris,  January  1811. 
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To  Man'^ieiir  le  Comte  Ferdinand  de  Gramont. 

My  dear  Ferdinand, — If  the  chances  of  the  world  of  literature— 
habent  sua  fata  libelli — should  allow  thèse  Unes  to  be  an  enduring 
record,  that  will  still  be  but  a  trifle  in  return  for  the  trouble  you  hâve 
taken — you,  the  Hozier,  the  Cherin,  the  King-at-Arms  of  thèse 
Studies  of  Life;  you,  to  whom  the  Navarreins,  Cadignans,  Langeais, 
Klamont-Chauvrys,  Chaulieus,  Arthez,  Esgrignons,  Mortsaufs,  Valois 
— the  hundred  great  names  that  forin  the  Aristocracy  of  the  "Human 
Comedy"  owe  their  lordly  mottoes  and  ingénions  armoriai  bearings. 
Indeed,  "the  Armoriai  of  the  Études,  devised  by  Ferdinand  de  Gra- 
mont, gentleman,"  is  a  complète  manual  of  French  Heraldry,  in  whicli 
riothing  is  forgotten,  not  even  the  arms  of  the  Empire,  and  I  shall 
préserve  it  as  a  monument  of  friendship  and  of  Bénédictine  patience. 
VVhat  profound  knowledge  of  the  old  feudal  spirit  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  motto  of  the  Beauséants,  Pulchrè  sedens,  melius  agens;  in  that 
of  the  Espards,  Des  partetn  îeonis;  in  that  of  the  Vandenesses,  Ne 
se  vend.  And  what  élégance  in  the  thousand  détails  of  the  learned 
symbolism  which  will  always  show  how  far  accuracy  has  been  carried 
in  my  work,  to  which  you,  the  poet,  hâve  contributed. 

Your  old  friend, 

De  Balzac. 

On  the  skirts  of  Le  Berry  stands  a  town  which,  watered 
by  the  Loire,  infallibly  attracts  the  traveler's  eye.  Saneerre 
crowns  the  topmost  height  of  a  chain  of  hills,  the  last  of  the 
range  that  gives  variety  to  the  Nivernais.  The  Loire  floods 
the  flats  at  the  foot  of  thèse  slopes,  leaving  a  yellow  alluvium 
that  is  extremely  fertile,  exeepting  in  those  places  where  it 
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lias  deluged  them  witli  saud  and  destroyed  them  fore  ver,  by 
one  of  tliose  terrible  risings  whicli  are  also  incidental  to  the 
Vistula — the  Loire  of  the  northern  eoast. 

The  hill  on  whieh  the  houses  of  Sancerre  are  grouped  is 
so  far  from  the  river  that  the  little  river-port  of  Saint-Thi- 
bault thrives  on  the  life  of  Sancerre.  There  wine  is  shipped 
and  oak  staves  are  landed,  with  ail  the  produce  brought  from 
the  upper  and  lower  Loire.  At  the  period  when  this  story 
begins  the  suspension  bridges  at  Cosne  and  at  Saint-Thibault 
were  already  built.  Travelers  from  Paris  to  Sancerre  by  the 
Southern  road  were  no  longer  ferried  across  the  river  from 
Cosne  to  Saint-Thibault  ;  and  this  of  itself  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  great  cross-shuffle  of  1830  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
for  the  House  of  Orléans  has  always  had  a  care  for  substan- 
tial  improvements,  though  somevvhat  after  the  fashion  of  a 
husband  who  makes  his  wife  présents  out  of  her  marriage 
portion. 

Excepting  that  part  of  Sancerre  which  occupies  the  little 
plateau,  the  streets  are  more  or  less  steep,  and  the  town  is 
surrounded  by  slopes  known  as  the  Great  Eamparts,  a  name 
which  shows  that  they  are  the  liighroads  of  the  place. 

Outside  the  ramparts  lies  a  belt  of  vineyards.  Wine  forms 
the  chief  industry  and  the  most  important  trade  of  the  coun- 
try,  which  yields  several  vintages  of  high-class  wine  full  of 
aroma,  and  so  nearly  resembling  the  wines  of  Burgundy,  that 
the  vulgar  palate  is  deceived.  So  Sancerre  finds  in  the  wine- 
shops  of  Paris  the  quick  market  indispensable  for  liquor  that 
will  not  keep  for  more  than  seven  or  eight  years.  Below  the 
town  lie  a  few  villages,  Fontenoy  and  Saint-Satur,  almost 
suburbs,  reminding  us  by  their  situation  of  the  smiling  vine- 
yards about  Xeuchâtel  in  Switzerland. 

The  town  still  bears  much  of  its  ancient  aspect  ;  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  paved  with  pebbles  carted  up  from  the  Loire. 
Some  old  houses  are  to  be  seen  there.  The  citadel,  a  relie 
of  military  power  and  feudal  times,  stood  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible sièges  of  our  religious  wars,  when  French  Calvinists  far 
outdid  the  ferocious  Cameronians  of  Walter  Scott's  taies. 
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The  town  of  Sancerre,  rich  in  its  greater  past,  but  widowed 
now  of  its  militar}^  importance,  is  doomed  to  an  even  less 
glorious  future,  for  the  course  of  trade  lies  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Loire.  The  sketch  hère  given  shows  that  Sancerre  will 
be  left  more  and  more  lonely  in  spite  of  tlie  two  bridges  Con- 
necting it  with  Cosne. 

Sancerre,  the  pride  of  the  left  bank,  numbers  three  thou- 
sand  five  hundred  inhabitants  at  most,  while  at  Cosne  there 
are  now  more  than  six  thousand.  Within  half  a  century  the 
part  played  by  thèse  two  towns  standing  opposite  each  other 
has  been  reversed.  The  advantage  of  situation,  however, 
remains  with  the  historié  town,  whence  the  view  on  every 
side  is  perfectly  enchanting,  w^here  the  air  is  dcliciously  pure, 
the  végétation  splendid,  and  the  résidents,  in  harmony  with 
nature,  are  friendly  soûls,  good  fellows,  and  devoid  of  Puri- 
tanism,  thougli  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Calvinists. 
Under  such  conditions,  though  there  are  the  usual  disadvan- 
tages  of  life  in  a  small  town,  and  each  one  lives  under  the 
officions  eye  which  makes  private  life  almost  a  public  concem, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  township — a  sort  of  patriot- 
ism,  which  cannot  indeed  take  the  place  of  a  love  of  home 
— fiourishes  triumphantly. 

Thus  the  town  of  Sancerre  is  exceedingly  proud  of  having 
given  birth  to  one  of  the  glories  of  modem  medicine,  Horace 
Bianchon,  and  to  an  author  of  secondary  rank,  Etienne 
Lousteau,  one  of  our  most  successful  journalists.  The  dis- 
trict included  under  the  municipality  of  Sancerre,  distressed 
at  finding  itself  practically  ruled  by  seven  or  eight  large  land- 
owners,  the  wire-pullers  of  the  élections,  tried  to  shake  off  the 
électoral  yoke  of  a  creed  which  had  reduced  it  to  a  rotten 
borough.  This  little  conspiracy,  plotted  by  a  handful  of  men 
whose  vanity  was  provoked,  failed  through  the  jealousy  which 
the  élévation  of  one  of  thcm,  as  the  inévitable  resuit,  roused 
in  the  breasts  of  the  others.  This  resuit  showed  the  radical 
defect  of  the  scheme,  and  the  remedy  then  suggested  was  to 
rally  round  a  champion  at  the  next  élection,  in  the  person  of 
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one  of  the  two  men  who  so  gloriously  represented  Sancerre 
in  Paris  circles. 

This  idea  was  extraordinaril}^  advanced  for  the  provinces, 
for  since  1830  the  nomination  of  parochial  dignitaries  bas 
increased  so  greatly  that  real  statesmen  are  becoming  rare 
indeed  in  the  lower  chamber. 

In  point  of  fact,  this  plan,  of  very  doubtful  outcome,  was 
hatched  in  the  brain  of  the  Superior  Woman  of  the  borough, 
dux  femina  fasti,  but  with  a  view  to  personal  interest.  This 
idea  was  so  widely  rooted  in  this  lady's  past  life,  and  so  en- 
tirely  comprehended  her  future  prospects,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  understood  without  some  sketch  of  her  antécédent  career. 

Sancerre  at  that  time  could  boast  of  a  Superior  Woman, 
long  misprized  indeed,  but  now,  about  1836,  enjoying  a  pretty 
extensive  local  réputation.  This,  too,  was  the  period  at 
which  the  two  Sancerrois  in  Paris  were  attaining,  each  in  his 
own  line,  to  the  highest  degree  of  glory  for  one,  and  of  fashion 
for  the  other.  Etienne  Lousteau,  a  writer  in  reviews,  signed 
his  name  to  contributions  to  a  paper  that  had  eight  thousand 
subscribers;  and  Bianchon,  already  chief  physician  to  a  hos- 
pital,  Officer  of  the  Légion  of  Honor,  and  member  of  the 
Aeademy  of  Sciences,  had  just  been  made  a  professor. 

If  it  were  not  that  the  word  would  to  many  readers  seem 
to  imply  a  degree  of  blâme,  it  might  be  said  that  George  Sand 
created  Sandism,  so  true  is  it  that,  morally  speaking,  ail 
good  bas  a  reverse  of  evil.  This  leprosy  of  sentimentality 
has  spoilt  many  women,  who,  but  for  her  pretensions  to  genius, 
would  bave  been  charming.  Still,  Sandism  has  its  good  side, 
in  that  the  woman  attacked  by  it  bases  lier  assumption  of  su- 
periority  on  feelings  scorned;  she  is  a  blue-stocking  of  senti- 
ment; and  she  is  rather  less  of  a  bore,  love  to  some  extent 
neutralizing  literature.  The  most  eonspicuous  resuit  of 
George  Sand's  celebrity  was  to  elicit  the  fact  that  France 
has  a  perfectly  enormous  number  of  superior  women,  who 
hâve,  however,  till  now  been  so  gênerons  as  to  leave  the  field 
to  the  Maréchal  de  Saxe's  granddaughter. 
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The  Superior  Woman  of  Sancerre  lived  at  La  Baudraye, 
a  town-house  and  country-house  in  one,  within  ten  minutes 
of  the  town,  and  in  the  village,  or,  if  you  will,  the  suburb  of 
Saint-Satur.  The  La  Baudrayes  of  the  présent  day  hâve,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  thrust  themselves  in,  and  are  but  a  sub- 
stitute  for  those  La  Baudrayes  whose  name,  glorious  in  the 
Crusades,  figured  in  the  chief  events  of  the  history  of  Le 
Berry. 

The  story  must  be  told. 

In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  a  certain  sheriff  named 
Milaud,  whose  forefathers  had  been  furious  Calvinists,  was 
converted  at  the  time  of  the  Révocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  To  encourage  this  movement  in  one  of  the  strong- 
holds  of  Calvinism,  the  King  gave  the  said  Milaud  a  good 
appointmcnt  in  the  "Waters  and  Forests,"  granted  him  arms 
and  the  title  of  Sire  (or  Lord)  de  la  Baudraye,  with  the  fief 
of  the  old  and  genuine  La  Baudrayes.  The  descendants  of 
the  famous  Captain  la  Baudraye  fell,  sad  to  say,  into  one  of 
the  snares  laid  for  heretics  by  the  new  decrees,  and  were 
hanged — an  unworthy  deed  of  the  great  King's. 

Under  Louis  XV.  Milaud  de  la  Baudraye,  from  being  a 
mère  squire,  was  made  Chevalier,  and  had  influence  enough 
to  obtain  for  his  son  a  cornet's  commission  in  the  Mus- 
keteers.  This  officer  perished  at  Fontenoy,  leaving  a  child, 
to  whom  King  Louis  XVI.  subsequently  granted  the  privi- 
lèges, by  patent,  of  a  farmer-general,  in  remembrance  of  his 
father's  death  on  the  field  of  battle. 

This  financier,  a  fashionable  wit,  great  at  charades,  capping 
verses,  and  posies  to  Chlora,  lived  in  society,  was  a  hanger-on 
to  the  Duc  de  Nivernais,  and  fancied  himself  obliged  to  fol- 
low  the  nobility  into  exile  ;  but  he  took  care  to  carry  his  money 
with  him.  Thus  the  rich  émigré  was  able  to  assist  more  than 
one  family  of  high  rank. 

In  1800,  tired  of  hoping,  and  perhaps  tired  of  lending,  he 

returned  to  Sancerre,  bought  back  La  Baudraye  out  of  a 

feeling  of  vanity  and  imaginary  pride,  quite  intelligible  in 

a  sheriff's  grandson,  though  under  the  cousulate  his  prospects 

15 
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were  but  slender;  ail  the  more  so,  indeed,  beeause  the  ex- 
farmer-general  had  small  hopes  of  his  heir's  perpetuating 
the  new  race  of  La  Baudraye. 

Jean  Athanase  Polydore  Milaiid  de  la  Baudraye,  his  only 
son,  more  than  délicate  from  his  birth,  was  very  evidently  the 
child  of  a  man  whose  constitution  had  early  been  exhausted 
by  the  excesses  in  whieh  rieh  men  indulge,  who  then  marry 
at  the  first  stage  of  prématuré  old  âge,  and  thus  bring  degen- 
eracy  into  the  highest  circles  of  society.  During  the  years 
of  the  émigration  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  a  girl  of  no 
fortune,  chosen  for  her  noble  birth,  had  patiently  reared  this 
sallow,  sickly  boy,  for  whom  she  had  the  devoted  love  mothers 
feel  for  such  changeling  créatures.  Her  death — she  was  a 
Casteran  de  la  Tour — contributed  to  bring  about  Monsieur 
de  la  Baudrayc's  return  to  France. 

This  Lucullus  of  the  Milauds,  when  he  died,  left  his  son 
the  fief,  stripped  indeed  of  its  fines  and  dues,  but  graced  with 
weathercocks  bearing  his  coat-of-arms,  a  thousand  louis-d'or 
— in  1802  a  considérable  sum  of  money — and  certain  receipts 
for  claims  on  very  distinguished  émigrés  enclosed  in  a  pocket- 
book  full  of  verses,  with  this  inscription  on  the  wrapper, 
Vanitas  vanitatum  et  omnia  vanitas. 

Young  La  Baudraye  did  not  die,  but  he  owed  his  life  to 
habits  of  monastic  strictness  ;  to  the  economy  of  action  which 
Fontenelle  preached  as  the  religion  of  the  invalid  ;  and,  above 
ail,  to  the  air  of  Sancerre  and  the  influence  of  its  fine  éléva- 
tion, whence  a  panorama  over  the  valley  of  the  Loire  may  be 
seen  extending  for  forty  leagues. 

From  1802  to  1815  young  La  Baudraye  added  several 
plots  to  his  vineyards,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine.  The  Restoration  seemed  to  him  at  first  so  insecure 
that  he  dared  not  go  to  Paris  to  claim  his  debts;  but  after 
Napoleon's  death  he  tried  to  turn  his  father's  collection  of 
autographs  into  money,  though  not  understanding  the  deep 
philosophy  which  had  thus  mixed  up  I  0  U's  and  copies  of 
verses.  But  the  winegrower  lost  so  much  time  in  impressing 
his  identity  on  the  Duke  of  Navarreins  "and  others,"  as  he 
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phrased  it,  that  he  came  back  to  Sancerre,  to  his  beloved 
vintage,  without  having  obtained  anything  but  oft'ers  of 
service. 

The  Kestoration  had  raised  the  nobility  to  such  a  degree 
(d  lustre  as  made  La  Baudraye  wish  to  justii'y  his  ambitions 
by  having  an  heir.  This  happy  resuit  of  matrimony  he  con- 
sidered  doubtful,  or  he  would  not  so  long  bave  postponed  the 
step;  however,  finding  himself  still  above  ground  in  1823, 
at  the  âge  of  forty-three,  a  length  of  years  whieh  no  doctor, 
astrologer,  or  midwife  would  bave  dared  to  promise  him,  he 
hoped  to  earn  the  reward  of  his  sober  life.  And  yet  his  choice 
showed  such  a  lack  of  prudence  in  regard  to  his  frail  consti- 
tution, that  the  malicious  wit  of  a  eouutry  tovvn  could  not 
holp  thinking  it  must  be  the  resuit  of  some  deep  calculation. 

Just  at  this  time  His  Eminence,  Monseigneur  the  Areh- 
bishop  of  Bourges,  had  converted  to  the  Catholie  faith  a 
young  person,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  citizen  familles, 
who  were  the  first  upholders  of  Calvinism,  and  who,  thanks 
to  their  obscurity  or  to  some  compromise  with  Heaven,  had 
escaped  from  the  persécutions  under  Louis  XIV.  The  Piéde- 
fers — ;a  name  that  was  obviously  one  of  the  quaint  nicknames 
assumed  by  the  champions  of  the  Reformation — had  set  up 
as  highly  respectable  cloth  merchants.  But  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.,  Abraham  Piédefer  fell  into  diffîculties,  and  at  his 
death  in  1786  left  his  two  children  in  extrême  poverty.  One 
of  them,  Tobie  Piédefer,  went  out  to  the  Indies,  leaving  the 
pittance  they  had  inherited  to  his  elder  brother.  During  the 
Révolution  Moïse  Piédefer  bought  up  the  nationalized  land, 
pulled  dovvn  abbeys  and  churches  with  ail  the  zeal  of  his  an- 
cestors,  oddly  enough,  and  married  a  Catholie,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  member  of  the  Convention  who  had  perished  on 
the  scaffold.  This  ambitions  Piédefer  died  in  1819,  leaving 
his  wife  a  fortune  impaired  by  agricultural  spéculation,  and 
a  little  girl  of  remarkable  beauty.  This  child,  brought  up  in 
the  Calvinist  faith,  was  named  Dinah,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  in  use  among  the  sect,  of  taking  their  Christian  names 
from  the  Bible,  so  as  to  hâve  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Saints  of  the  Roman  Chureh. 
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Mademoiselle  Dinah  Piédefer  was  placed  by  lier  mother 
in  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Bourges,  that  kept  by  the  Demoi- 
selles Chamarolles,  and  was  soon  as  higbly  distinguished  for 
the  qualities  of  her  mind  as  for  lier  beauty  ;  but  she  found  her- 
self  snubbed  by  girls  of  birth  and  fortune,  destined  by-and-by 
to  play  a  greater  part  in  the  world  than  a  mère  plebeian,  the 
daughter  of  a  mother  who  was  dépendent  on  the  settlement 
of  Piédefer's  estate.  Dinah,  having  raised  herself  for  the 
moment  above  her  companions,  now  aimed  at  remaining  on  a 
level  with  them  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  determined, 
therefore,  to  renounce  Calvinism,  in  the  hope  that  the  Car- 
dinal would  extend  his  favor  to  his  prosélyte  and  interest 
himself  in  her  prospects.  You  may  from  this  judge  of 
Mademoiselle  Dinah's  superiority,  since  at  the  âge  of  seven- 
teen  she  was  a  couvert  solely  from  ambition, 

The  Archbishop,  possessed  with  the  idea  that  Dinah  Piéde- 
fer would  adorn  society,  was  anxious  to  see  her  married.  But 
every  family  to  whom  the  prelate  made  advances  took  fright 
at  a  damsel  gifted  with  the  looks  of  a  prineess,  who  was 
reputed  the  cleverest  of  Mademoiselle  Chamarolles'  pupils, 
and  who,  at  the  somewhat  theatrieal  cérémonial  of  prize- 
giving,  always  took  a  leading  part.  A  thousand  crowns  a 
year,  which  was  as  much  as  she  could  hope  for  from  the 
estate  of  La  Hautoy  when  divided  between  the  mother  and 
daughter,  would  be  a  mère  trifle  in  comparison  with  tho 
expenses  into  which  a  husband  would  be  led  by  the  personal 
advantages  of  so  brilliant  a  créature. 

As  soon  as  ail  thèse  facts  came  to  the  ears  of  little  Polydore 
de  la  Baudraye — for  they  were  the  talk  of  every  circle  in 
the  Department  of  the  Cher — he  went  to  Bourges  just  when 
Madame  Piédefer,  a  devotee  at  high  services,  had  almost 
made  up  her  own  mind  and  her  daughter's  to  take  the  first 
corner  with.well-lined  pockets — the  first  chien  coiffé,  as  they 
say  in  Le  Berry.  And  if  the  Cardinal  was  delighted  to  receive 
Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye,  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye  was  even 
better  pleased  to  receive  a  wife  from  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
dinal.   The  little  gentleman  only  demanded  of  His  Eminence 
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a  formai  promise  to  support  his  claims  with  the  Président 
of  the  Council  to  enable  him  to  recover  his  debts  from  the 
Due  de  Navarreins  "and  others"  by  a  lien  on  their  indeni- 
nities.  This  method,  hovvever,  seenied  to  the  able  Minister 
then  occupying  the  Pavillon  Marsan  rather  too  sharp  prac- 
tice,  and  he  gave  the  vine-owner  to  understand  that  his 
business  should  be  attended  to  ail  in  good  time. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  excitenient  produced  in  the  San- 
cerre  district  by  the  news  of  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye's 
imprudent  marriage. 

"It  is  quite  intelligible,"  said  Président  Boirouge;  "the 
little  man  was  very  nnich  startled,  as  I  ani  told,  at  hoaring 
that  handsome  young  Milaud,  the  Attorney-Generars  deputy 
at  Nevers,  say  to  Monsieur  de  Clagny  as  they  were  looking 
at  the  turrets  of  La  Baudraye,  'That  will  be  mine  some  day.' 
— 'But,'  says  Clagn}^,  'he  may  marry  and  hâve  children.' — 
'Impossible  !' — So  you  may  imagine  how  such  a  changeling 
as  little  La  Baudraye  must  hâte  that  colossal  Milaud." 

There  was  at  Nevers  a  plebeian  branch  of  the  Milauds, 
which  had  grown  so  rich  in  the  cutlery  trade  that  the  présent 
représentative  of  that  branch  had  been  brought  up  to  the 
civil  service,  in  which  he  had  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Mar- 
changy,  now  dead. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  eliminate  from  this  story,  in  which 
moral  developments  play  the  principal  part,  the  baser  material 
interests  which  aloue  occupied  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye, 
by  briefly  relating  the  results  of  his  negotiations  in  Paris. 
This  will  also  throw  light  on  certain  mysterious  phenomena 
of  contemporary  history,  and  the  underground  difficulties 
in  matters  of  politics  which  hampered  the  Ministry  at  the 
time  of  the  Eestoration. 

The  promises  of  Ministers  were  so  illusory  that  Monsieur 
de  la  Baudraye  determined  on  going  to  Paris  at  the  time 
when  the  Cardinal's  présence  was  required  there  by  the  sitting 
of  the  Chambers. 

This  is  how  the  Duc  de  Navarreins,  the  principal  debtor 
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threateued  by  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye,  got  out  of  the 
scrape. 

The  country  gentleman,  lodging  at  the  Hôtel  de  Mayence, 
Eue  Saint-Honoré,  near  the  Place  Vendôme,  one  niorning 
received  a  visit  from  a  confidential  agent  of  the  Ministry,  who 
was  an  expert  in  "winding  up''  business.  This  élégant  per- 
sonage,  who  stepped  out  of  an  élégant  cab,  and  was  dressed 
in  the  most  élégant  style,  was  requested  to  walk  up  to  No.  37 
— that  is  to  say,  to  the  third  floor,  to  a  smali  room  where  he 
found  his  provincial  concoctiug  a  eup  of  coffee  over  his  bed- 
room  fire. 

"Is  it  to  Monsieur  Milaud  de  la  Baudraye  that  I  hâve  the 
honor " 

"Yes,"  said  the  little  uian,  draping  himself  in  his  dressing- 
gown. 

After  examiniug  this  garment,  the  illicit  offspring  of  an 
old  cliiné  wrapper  of  Madame  Piédefer's  and  a  gown  of  the 
late  lamented  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  the  emissary  con- 
sidered  tlie  man,  the  dressing-gown,  and  the  little  stove  on 
which  the  milk  was  boiling  in  a  tin  saucepan,  as  so  homo- 
geneous  and  characteristic,  that  he  deemed  it  needless  to  beat 
about  the  bush. 

"I  will  lay  a  wager,  monsieur,"  said  he,  audaciously,  "that 
you  dine  for  forty  sous  at  Hurbain's  in  the  Palais  Koyal." 

"Pray,  why?" 

"Oh,  I  know  you,  having  seen  you  there,"  replied  the 
Parisian  with  perfect  gravity.  "Ail  the  princes'  creditors 
dine  there.  You  know  that  you  recover  scarcely  ten  per  cent 
on  debts  from  thèse  fine  gentlemen.  I  would  not  give  you 
five  per  cent  on  a  debt  to  be  recovered  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  Duc  d'Orléans — ^nor  even,"  he  added  in  a  low  voice 
— "from  Monsieur." 

"So  you  hâve  corne  to  buy  up  the  bills  ?"  said  La  Baudraye, 
thinking  himself  very  élever. 

"Buy  them  !"  said  his  visitor.  "Why,  what  do  you  take 
me  for?    I  am  Monsieur  des  Lupeaulx,  Master  of  Appeals, 
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Secretary-General  to  tlie  Ministry,  and  I  hâve  corne  to  pro- 
pose an  arrangement." 

"What  is  that?'' 

"Of  course,  monsieur,  you  know  the  position  of  your 
debtor " 


"Of  my  debtors " 

"Well,  monsieur,  you  understand  the  position  of  your 
debtors;  they  stand  high  in  the  King's  good  grâces,  but  they 
hâve  no  mone}^,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a  good  show. — Again, 
you  know  the  difficulties  of  the  political  situation.  The 
aristocracy  bas  to  be  rehabilitated  in  the  face  of  a  very  strong 
force  of  the  third  estate.  The  King's  idea — and  France  does 
him  scant  justice — is  to  create  a  peerage  as  a  national  insti- 
tution analogous  to  the  English  peerage.  To  reahze  this 
grand  idea,  we  need  years — and  millons. — Noblesse  oblige. 
The  Duc  de  N'avarreins,  who  is,  as  you  know,  first  gentleman 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  King,  does  not  repudiate  bis  debt; 
but  he  cannot — Now,  be  reasonable. — Consider  the  state  of 
politics.  We  are  emerging  from  the  pit  of  Kevolution. — And 
you  yourself  are  noble — He  simply  cannot  pay " 

"Monsieur " 

"You  are  hasty,"  said  des  Lupeaulx.  "Listen.  He  cannot 
pay  in  money.  Well,  then;  you,  a  clevcr  man,  can  take  pay- 
ment  in  favors — Eoyal  or  Ministerial." 

"What  !  When  in  1793  my  father  put  down  one  hundred 
thousand " 

"My  dear  sir,  récrimination  is  useless.  Listen  to  a 
simple  statement  in  political  arithmetic  :  The  collector- 
ship  at  Sancerre  is  vacant;  a  certan  paymaster-general 
of  the  forces  bas  a  claim  on  it,  but  he  has  no  chance  of 
getting  it;  you  bave  the  chance — and  no  claim.  You 
will  get  the  place.  You  will  hold  it  for  three  months, 
you  will  then  resign,  and  Monsieur  Gravier  will  give 
twenty  thousand  francs  for  it.  In  addition,  the  Order  of  the 
Légion  of  Honor  will  be  conferred  on  you." 

"Well,  that  is  something,"  said  the  wine-grower,  tempted 
by  the  money  rather  than  by  the  red  ribbon. 
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"But  then,"  said  des  Lupeaulx,  "you  must  show  your  grati- 
tude to  His  Excellency  by  restoring  to  Monseigneur  the  Duc 
de  Navarreins  ail  your  claims  on  him." 

La  Baudraye  returned  to  Sancerre  as  Collector  of  Taxes. 
Six  months  later  lie  was  supcrseded  by  Monsieur  Gravier, 
regarded  as  oue  of  the  most  agreeable  financiers  who  had 
served  under  the  Empire,  and  who  was  of  course  presented 
by  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye  to  his  wife. 

As  soon  as  he  was  released  from  his  functions,  Monsieur 
de  la  Baudraye  returned  to  Paris  to  corne  to  an  understanding 
with  some  other  debtors.  This  tinie  he  was  madc  a  Referen- 
dary  under  the  Great  Seal,  Baron,  and  Officer  of  the  Légion 
of  Honor.  He  sold  the  appointment  as  Eeferendary;  and 
then  the  Baron  de  la  Baudraye  called  on  his  last  remaining 
debtors,  and  rcappeared  at  Sancerre  as  Master  of  Appeals, 
with  an  appointment  as  Royal  Commissioner  to  a  commercial 
association  established  in  the  Nivernais,  at  a  salary  of  six 
thousand  francs,  an  absolute  sinécure.  So  the  worthy  La 
Baudraye,  who  was  supposed  to  bave  committed  a  financial 
blunder,  had,  in  fact,  done  very  good  business  in  the  choice 
of  a  wife. 

Thanks  to  sordid  economy  and  an  indemnity  paid  him  for 
the  estate  belonging  to  his  father,  nationalized  and  sold  in 
1793,  by  the  year  1827  the  little  man  could  realize  the  dream 
of  his  whole  life.  By  paying  four  hundred  thousand  francs 
down,  and  binding  himself  to  further  instalments,  which  com- 
pelled  him  to  live  for  six  years  on  the  air  as  it  came,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  he  was  able  to  purchase  the  estate  of  Anzy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  about  two  leagues  above  Sancerre, 
and  its  magnificent  castle  built  by  Philibert  de  l'Orme,  the 
admiration  of  every  connoisseur,  and  for  five  centuries  the 
property  of  the  Uxelles  family.  At  last  he  was  one  of  the 
great  landowners  of  the  province  !  It  is  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  an  entail  had  been 
created,  by  letters  patent  dated  back  to  December  1820,  in- 
cluding  the  estâtes  of  Anzy,  of  La  Baudraye,  and  of  La  Hau- 
toy,  was  any  compensation  to  Dinah  on  finding  herself  re- 
duced  to  unconfessed  penuriousness  till  1835. 
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This  sketch  of  the  financial  policy  of  thc  first  Baron  de  la 
Baudraye  cxplains  the  man  Completel}'.  Those  who  are  fa- 
miliar  with  thc  manias  of  countr}'^  folks  will  recoguize  in  hira 
the  land-hunger  which  becomes  such  a  consuming  passion  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  ;  a  sort  of  avarice  displayed  in  the 
sight  of  the  siin, which  often  leads  to  ruin  by  a  want  of  balance 
between  the  intercst  on  mortgages  and  the  products  of  the 
soil.  Those  who,  from  1802  till  1827,  had  mercly  laiiglicd  at 
the  little  man  as  thcy  saw  him  trotting  to  Saint-Thibault  and 
attending  to  his  business,  like  a  merchant  living  on  his  vinc- 
3'ards,  found  the  answcr  to  the  riddle  when  the  ant-lion  seizcd 
his  prey,  aftcr  waiting  for  the  day  when  the  extravagance  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Maufrigneuse  culminated  in  the  sale  of  that 
splen^id  property. 

Madame  Piédefer  came  to  live  with  hcr  daughter.  Thc 
combined  fortunes  of  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye  and  his 
mother-in-law,  who  had  bccn  content  to  acccpt  an  annuity  of 
twelve  hundred  francs  on  the  lands  of  La  Hautoy  which  she 
handed  over  to  him,  amounted  to  an  acknowledged  income  of 
about  fiftecn  thousand  francs. 

During  the  carly  days  of  hcr  marricd  life,  Dinah  had  ef- 
fected  some  altérations  which  had  made  the  housc  at  La  Bau- 
draye a  very  pleasant  résidence.  She  turned  a  spacious  fore- 
court  into  a  formai  garden,  pulling  down  wine-stores,  presses, 
and  shabby  outhouses.  Behind  tlie  manor-house,  which,  though 
small,  did  not  lack  style  with  its  turrets  and  gables,  she  laid 
ont  a  second  garden  with  shrubs,  flower-beds,  and  lawns,  and 
divided  it  from  the  vineyards  by  a  wall  hidden  undcr  creepers. 
She  also  made  everything  within  doors  as  comfortable  as  their 
narrow  circumstances  allowed. 

In  order  not  to  be  ruined  by  a  young  lady  so  very  superior 
as  Dinah  seemed  to  be,  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye  was  shrewd 
enough  to  say  nothing  as  to  the  recovery  of  debts  in  Paris- 
This  dead  secrecy  as  to  his  money  matters  gave  a  touch  of 
mystery  to  his  character,  and  lent  him  dignity  in  his  wife's 
eyes  during  the  first  years  of  their  married  life — so  majestic  is 
silence  ! 
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The  altérations  effectcd  at  La  Baudraye  made  everybody 
eager  to  see  the  yoiiug  mistress,  ail  the  more  so  because  Dinah 
would  ncvcr  show  herself,  nor  receive  any  company,  before  she 
fclt  quite  settled  in  lier  home  and  had  thoroughly  studied  the 
inhabitants,  and,  above  ail,  her  taciturn  husband.  When,  one 
spring  niorning  in  1825,  pretty  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  was 
first  seen  walking  on  the  Mail  in  a  blue  velvet  dress,  with 
her  mother  in  black  velvet,  there  was  quite  an  excitement  in 
Sancerre.  This  dress  confirmed  the  young  woman's  réputa- 
tion for  superiority,  brought  up,  as  she  had  been,  in  the  cap- 
ital of  Le  Berry.  Every  one  was  afraid  lest  in  entertaining 
this  phœnix  of  the  Department,  the  conversation  should  not 
be  élever  enough  ;  and,  of  course,  everybody  was  constrained  in 
the  présence  of  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  who  produced  a 
sort  of  terror  among  the  women-folk.  x\s  they  admired  a  car- 
pet  of  Indian  shawl-pattern  in  the  La  Baudraye  drawing- 
room,  a  Pompadour  writing-table  carved  and  gilt,  brocade 
window  curtains,  and  a  Japanese  bowl  full  of  flowers  on  the 
round  table  among  a  sélection  of  the  newest  books  ;  when  they 
heard  the  fair  Dinah  playing  at  sight,  without  making  the 
smallest  demur  before  seating  herself  at  the  piano,  the  idea 
they  conceived  of  her  superiority  assumed  vast  proportions. 
That  she  might  never  allow  herself  to  become  careless  or  the 
victim  of  bad  taste,  Dinah  had  determined  to  keep  herself  up 
to  the  mark  as  to  the  fashions  and  latest  developments  of  lux- 
ury  by  an  active  correspondence  with  Anna  Grossetête,  her 
bosom  friend  at  Mademoiselle  Chamarolles'  school. 

Anna,  thanks  to  a  fine  fortune,  had  married  the  Comte  de 
Fontaine's  third  son.  Thus  those  ladies  who  visited  at  La 
Baudraye  were  perpetually  piqued  by  Dinah's  success  in  lead- 
ing  the  f ashion  ;  do  what  they  would,  they  were  always  behind, 
or,  as  they  say  on  the  turf,  distanced. 

While  ail  thèse  trifles  gave  rise  to  malignant  envy  in  the 
ladies  of  Sancerre,  Dinah's  conversation  and  wit  engcndered 
absolute  aversion.  In  her  ambition  to  keep  her  mind  on  the 
level  of  Parisian  brilliancy.  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  allowed 
no  vacuous  small  talk  in  her  présence,  no  old-fashioned  com- 
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pliments,  no  pointless  remarks;  she  would  iiever  endure  thc 
^elping  of  tittle-tattle,  tlie  backstairs  slander  which  forms  the 
staple  of  talk  in  the  countr}'.  She  liked  to  hear  of  discoverjes 
in  science  or  art,  or  the  latest  pièces  at  the  théâtres,  the  new- 
est  poems,  and  by  airing  the  cant  words  of  the  day  she  made 
a  show  of  nttering  thoughts. 

The  Abbé  Duret,  Curé  of  Sancerre,  an  old  man  of  a  lost 
type  of  clergy  in  France,  a  man  of  the  world  with  a  liking  for 
cards,  had  not  dared  to  indulge  this  taste  in  so  libéral  a  dis- 
trict as  Sancerre;  he,  therefore,  was  delighted  at  Madame  de 
a  Baudraye's  coming,  and  they  got  on  together  to  admira- 
tion. The  sous-préfet,  one  Vicomte  de  Chargebœuf,  was  de- 
lighted to  find  in  Madame  de  la  Baudraye's  drawing-room  a 
sort  of  oasis  where  there  was  a  truce  to  provincial  life.  As 
to  Monsieur  de  Clagny,  the  Public  Prosecutor,  his  adm.iration 
for  the  fair  Dinah  kept  him  bound  to  Sancerre.  The  enthn- 
siastic  law3'er  refused  ail  promotion,  and  became  a  quite  pious 
adorer  of  this  angel  of  grâce  and  beauty.  He  was  a  tall,  lean 
man,  with  a  niinatory  countenance  set  o£E  by  terrible  eyes  in 
deep  black  cireles,  under  enormous  eyebrows;  and  his  élo- 
quence, very  unlike  his  love-making,  could  be  incisive. 

Monsieur  Gravier  was  a  little,  round  man,  who,  in  the  da3''s 
of  the  Empire  had  been  a  charming  ballad-singer  ;  it  was  this 
accomplishment  that  had  won  him  the  high  position  of  Pay- 
master-General  of  the  forces.  Having  mixed  himself  up  in 
certain  important  matters  in  Spain  with  gênerais  at  that  time 
in  opposition,  he  had  made  the  most  of  thèse  connections  to 
the  Minister,  who,  in  considération  of  the  place  he  had  lost, 
proraised  him  the  Eeceivership  at  Sancerre,  and  then  allowed 
him  to  pay  for  the  appointment.  The  frivolous  spirit  and 
light  tone  of  the  Empire  had  become  pondérons  in  Monsieur 
Gravier;  he  did  not,  or  would  not,  understand  the  wide  différ- 
ence between  manners  under  the  Eestoration  and  under  the 
Empire.  Still,  he  conceived  of  himself  as  far  superior  to 
Monsieur  de  Clagny  ;  his  style  was  in  better  taste  ;  he  f ollowed 
the  fashion,  was  to  be  seen  in  a  buff  waistcoat,  gray  trousers, 
and  neat,  tightly-fitting  coats;  he  wore  a  fashionable  silk  tie 
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slipped  through  a  diamond  ring,  while  the  lawyer  never 
dressed  in  anything  but  black — coat,  trousers,  and  waistcoat 
alike,  and  those  often  shabby. 

Thèse  four  men  were  the  first  to  go  into  ecstasies  over 
Dinah's  cultivation,  good  taste,  and  refinement,  and  pro- 
nounccd  her  a  woman  of  most  superior  mind.  Then  the  wo- 
men  said  to  each  other,  '^'Madame  de  la  Baudraye  niust  laugh 
at  us  behind  our  back." 

This  view,  which  was  more  or  less  correct,  kept  them  from 
visiting  at  La  Baudraye.  Dinah,  attaintcd  and  convicted  of 
pedantry,  bccause  she  spoke  grammatically,  was  nicknamed 
the  Sappho  of  Saint-Satur.  At  hist  everybody  made  insolent 
game  of  the  great  qualities  of  the  woman  who  had  thus  roused 
the  enmity  of  the  ladies  of  Sancerre.  And  they  ended  by  deny- 
ing  a  superiority — after  ail,  merel}^  comparative  ! — which 
emphasized  their  ignorance,  and  did  not  forgive  it.  Where 
the  whole  population  is  huneh-backed,  a  straight  shape  is  the 
monstrosity;  Dinah  was  regarded  as  nionstrous  and  danger- 
ous,  and  she  found  herself  in  a  désert. 

Astonished  at  seeing  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  only 
at  long  intervais,  and  for  visits  of  a  fcw  minutes,  Dinah  asked 
Monsieur  de  Clagny  the  reason  of  this  state  of  things. 

'^You  are  too  superior  a  woman  to  be  liked  by  other  wo- 
men," said  the  lawyer. 

Monsieur  Gravier,  when  questioned  by  the  forlorn  fair, 
only,  after  much  entreaty,  replied  : 

"Well,  lady  fair,  you  are  not  satisfîed  to  be  merely  charm- 
ing.  You  are  élever  and  well  educated,  you  know  every  book 
that  comes  out,  you  love  poetry,  you  are  a  musician,  and  you 
talk  delightfully.  Women  cannot  forgive  so  much  superior- 
ity/' 

Men  said  to  Monsieur  de  la  Baudra3'e  : 

"You  who  bave  such  a  Superior  Woman  for  a  wife  are  very 
fortunate "    And  at  last  he  himself  would  say  : 

"I  who  hâve  a  Superior  Woman  for  a  wife,  am  very  for- 
tunate," etc. 

Madame  Piédefer,  flattered  through  her  daughter,  also  al- 
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lowed  herself  to  say  such  things — "My  daughter,  who  is  a 
very  Superior  Woman,  was  writing  yesterday  to  Madame  de 
Fontaine  such  and  such  a  thing." 

Those  who  know  the  world — France,  Paris — know  how 
true  it  is  that  many  celebrities  are  thus  created. 

Two  years  later,  by  the  end  of  the  year  1825,  Dinah  de  la 
Baudraye  was  aecused  of  not  choosing  to  hâve  any  visitors 
but  men  ;  then  it  was  said  that  she  did  not  care  for  women — 
and  that  was  a  crime.  Not  a  thing  she  could  do,  not  her  raost 
trifling  action,  could  escape  criticism  and  misrepresentation. 
After  making  every  sacrifice  that  a  well-bred  woman  can  make, 
and  placing  herself  entirely  in  the  right,  Madame  de  la  Bau- 
draye was  so  rash  as  to  say  to  a  false  friend  who  condoled  with 
her  ou  her  isolation  : 

"I  would  rather  hâve  my  bowl  empty  than  with  anything 
in  it  !" 

This  speech  produeed  a  terrible  effcct  on  Sancerre,  and  was 
cruelly  retorted  on  the  Sappho  of  Saint-Satur  when,  seeing 
her  childless  after  five  years  of  married  life.  Utile  de  la  Bau- 
draye became  a  byword  for  laughter.  To  nnderstand  this  pro- 
vincial witticism,  readers  may  be  reminded  of  the  Bailli  do 
Ferrette — some,  no  doubt,  having  known  him — of  whom  it 
was  said  that  he  was  the  bravest  man  in  Europe  for  daring 
to  walk  on  his  legs,  and  who  was  aecused  of  j)utting  lead  in  his 
shoes  to  save  himself  from  being  blown  away.  Monsieur  de 
la  Baudraye,  a  sallow  and  almost  diaphanous  créature,  would 
hâve  been  engaged  by  the  Bailli  de  Ferrette  as  first  gentleman- 
in-waiting  if  that  diplomatist  had  been  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden  instead  of  being  merely  his  envo3% 

Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye,  whose  legs  were  so  thin  that,  for 
mère  decency,  he  wore  false  calves,  whose  thighs  were  like 
the  arms  of  an  average  man,  whose  body  was  not  unlike  that 
of  a  cockchafer,  would  hâve  been  an  advantageous  foil  to  the 
Bailli  de  Ferrette.  As  he  walked,  the  little  vine-owner's  leg- 
pads  often  twisted  round  on  to  his  shins,  so  little  did  he  make 
a  secret  of  them,  and  he  would  thank  any  one  who  warned  hira 
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of  this  little  mishap.  He  wore  knee-breeches,  black  silk  stock- 
ings,  and  a  white  waisteoat  till  1824.  After  his  marriage  he 
adopted  blue  trousers  and  boots  with  heels,  which  made  San- 
cerre  déclare  that  he  had  added  two  inches  to  his  stature  that 
he  niight  corne  up  to  his  wife's  chin.  For  ten  years  he  was 
always  seen  in  the  same  little  bottle-green  coat  with  large 
white-metal  buttons,  and  a  black  stock  that  accentuated  his 
cold  stingy  face,  lighted  up  by  gray-blue  eyes  as  keen  and 
passionless  as  a  cat's.  Being  very  gentle,  as  nien  are  who  act 
on  a  fixed  plan  of  conduct,  he  seemed  to  make  his  wife  happy 
by  never  contradicting  her;  he  allowed  her  to  do  the  talking, 
and  was  satisfied  to  move  with  the  deliberate  tenacity  of  an 
insect. 

Dinah,  adored  for  her  beauty,  in  which  she  had  no  rival, 
and  admired  for  her  cleverness  by  the  niost  gentlemanly  men 
of  the  place,  encouraged  their  admiration  by  conversations, 
for  which,  it  was  subsequently  asserted,  she  prepared  herself 
beforehand.  Finding  herself  listened  to  with  rapture,  she  soon 
began  to  listen  to  herself,  enjoyed  haranguing  her  audience, 
and  at  last  regarded  her  friends  as  the  chorus  in  a  traged}'^, 
there  only  to  give  her  her  eues.  In  fact,  she  had  a  very  fine 
collection  of  phrases  and  ideas,  derived  either  froni  books  or 
by  assimilating  the  opinions  of  her  companions,  and  thus  be- 
came  a  sort  of  mechanical  instrument,  going  ofî  on  a  round  of 
phrases  as  soon  as  some  chance  remark  released  the  spring. 
To  do  her  justice,  Dinah  was  choke  fuU  of  knowledge,  and 
read  everything,  even  médical  books,  statistics,  science,  and 
jurisprudence;  for  she  did  not  know  how  to  spend  her  days 
when  she  had  reviewed  her  flower-beds  and  given  her  orders 
to  the  gardener.  Gifted  with  an  excellent  memory,  and  the 
talent  which  some  women  hâve  for  hitting  on  the  right  word, 
she  could  talk  on  any  subject  with  the  lucidity  of  a  studied 
style.  And  so  men  came  from  Cosne,  from  la  Charité,  and 
from  Xevers,  on  the  right  bank;  from  Léré,  Vailly,  Argent, 
Blancafort,  and  Aubigny,  on  the  left  bank,  to  be  introduced 
to  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  as  they  used  in  Switzerland,  to  be 
introduced  to  Madame  de  Staël.    Those  who  onlv  once  heard 
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the  round  of  tunes  emitted  by  this  musical  snufï-box  went 
away  amazed,  and  told  such  wonders  of  Dinah  as  made  ail 
the  women  jealous  for  ten  leagues  round. 

There  is  an  indescribable  mental  headiness  in  the  admira- 
tion we  inspire,  or  in  the  effect  of  playing  a  part,  whieh  fends 
off  critieism  from  reaehing  the  idol.  An  atmosphère,  pro- 
duced  perhaps  by  unceasing  nervous  tension,  forms  a  sort  of 
halo,  through  which  the  world  below  is  seen.  How  otherwise 
can  we  account  for  the  perennial  good  faith  which  leads  to  so 
many  rcpeated  presentments  of  the  same  effects,  and  the  con- 
stant ignoring  of  waruings  given  by  children,  such  a  terror 
to  their  parents,  or  by  husbands,  so  familiar  as  they  are  with 
the  peacock  airs  of  their  wives?  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraj'e 
had  the  frankness  of  a  man  who  opens  an  umbrella  at  the 
iirst  drop  of  rain.  When  his  wife  was  started  on  the  subject 
of  negro  émancipation  or  the  improvement  of  convict  prisons, 
he  would  take  up  his  little  blue  cap  and  vanish  without  a 
Sound,  in  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  get  to  Saint-Thibault 
to  see  off  a  cargo  of  puneheons,  and  return  an  hour  later  to  fmd 
the  discussion  approaching  a  close.  Or,  if  he  had  no  business 
to  attend  to,  he  would  go  for  a  walk  on  the  Mail,  whence  he 
commanded  the  lovely  panorama  of  the  Loire  Valley,  and  take 
a  draught  of  fresh  air  while  his  wife  was  performing  a  sonata 
in  words,  or  a  dialectical  duet. 

Once  fairly  established  as  a  Superior  Woman,  Dinah  was 
eager  to  prove  her  dévotion  to  the  most  remarkable  créations 
of  art.  She  threw  herself  into  the  propaganda  of  the  roman- 
tic  school,  ineluding,  under  Art,  poetry  and  painting,  litera- 
ture  and  sculpture,  furniture  and  the  opéra.  Thus  she  became 
a  mediœvalist.  She  was  also  interested  in  any  treasures  that 
dated  from  the  Renaissance,  and  employed  her  allies  as  so 
many  devoted  commission  agents.  Soon  after  she  was  mar- 
ried,  she  had  become  possessed  of  the  Eougets'  furniture,  sold 
at  Issoudun  early  in  1824.  She  purchased  some  very  good 
things  in  the  Nivernais  and  the  Haute-Loire.  At  the  New 
Year  and  on  her  birthday  her  friends  never  failed  to  give  her 
some  curiosities.     Thèse  fancies  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
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Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye;  they  gave  him  an  appearance  of 
sacrificing  a  few  crowns  to  his  wife's  taste.  In  point  of  fact, 
his  laud  mania  allowed  him  to  think  of  nothing  but  the  estate 
of  Anzy, 

Thèse  "antiquities"  at  that  time  cost  much  less  than  modem 
furniture.  By  the  end  of  five  or  six  years  the  ante-room,  the 
dining-room,  the  two  drawing-rooms,  and  the  boudoir  which 
Dinah  had  arranged  on  the  ground  floor  of  La  Baudraye,  every 
spot  even  to  the  staircase,  were  crammed  with  masterpieces 
colleeted  in  the  four  adjacent  departments.  Thèse  surround- 
ings,  which  were  called  queer  by  the  neighbors,  were  quite  in 
harmony  with  Dinah.  Ail  thèse  marvels,  so  soon  to  be  the 
rage,  struck  the  imagination  of  the  strangers  introduced  to 
her  ;  they  came  expecting  something  unusual  ;  and  they  f ound 
their  expectations  surpassed  when,  behind  a  bower  of  fiowers, 
they  saw  thèse  catacombs  full  of  old  things,  piled  up  as  Som- 
merard  used  to  pile  them — that  "Old  Mortality"  of  furniture. 
And  then  thèse  finds  served  as  so  many  springs  which,  turned 
on  by  a  question,  played  ofï  an  essay  on  Jean  Goujon,  Michel 
Columb,  Germain  Pilon,  Boulle,  Van  Huysum,  and  Boucher, 
the  great  native  painter  of  Le  Berry;  on  Clodion,  the  carver 
of  wood,  on  Venetian  mirrors,  on  Brustolone,  an  Italian  ténor 
who  was  the  Michael- Angelo  of  boxwood  and  holm  oak  ;  on  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  on  the  glazes  of  Bernard  de  Palissy,  the  enamels 
of  Petitot,  the  engravings  of  Albrecht  Diirer — whom  she 
called  Diir;  on  illuminations  on  vellum,  on  Gothic  architec- 
ture, early  decorated,  flamboyant  and  pure — enough  to  turn 
an  old  man's  brain  and  fire  a  young  man  with  enthusiasm. 

Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  possessed  with  the  idea  of  wak- 
ing  up  Sancerre,  tried  to  form  a  so-called  literary  circle.  The 
Presiding  Judge,  Monsieur  Boirouge,  who  happened  to  hâve 
a  house  and  garden  on  his  hands,  part  of  the  Popinot-Chandier 
propert}^  favored  the  notion  of  this  coterie.  The  wily  Judge 
talked  over  the  rules  of  the  society  with  Madame  de  la  Bau- 
draye ;  he  proposed  to  figure  as  one  of  the  founders,  and  to  let 
the  house  for  fifteen  years  to  the  literary  club.    By  the  time 
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it  had  cxisted  a  year  the  members  ^yc^e  playing  dominoes,  bill- 
iards,  and  bouillotte,  and  drinking  muUcd  wine,  punch,  and 
liqueurs.  A  few  clegant  little  suppers  wcre  then  given,  and 
some  masked  balls  during  the  Carnival.  As  to  literature — 
there  were  the  newspapers.  Politics  and  business  were  dis- 
cussed.  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye  was  constantly  there — on 
his  wife's  aceount,  as  he  said  jestingly. 

This  resuit  deeply  grieved  the  Superior  Woman,  who  dc- 
spaired  of  Sancerre,  and  collected  the  wit  of  the  neighborhood 
in  her  own  drawing-room.  Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Messieurs  de  Chargebœuf,  Gravier,  and  de  Clagny, 
of  the  Abbé  Duret  and  the  two  chief  magi strates,  of  a  young 
doctor  and  a  young  Assistant  Judge — ail  blind  admirers  of 
Dinah's — there  were  occasions  when,  weary  of  discussion,  they 
allowed  themselves  an  excursion  into  the  domain  of  agrceable 
frivolity  which  constitutes  the  common  basis  of  worldly  con- 
versation. Monsieur  Gravier  called  this  "from  grave  to  gay." 
The  Abbé  Duret's  rubber  made  another  pleasing  variety  on 
the  monologues  of  the  oracle.  The  three  rivais,  tired  of  keep- 
ing  their  minds  up  to  the  level  of  the  *%igh  range  of  discus- 
sion"— as  they  called  their  conversation — but  not  daring  to 
confess  it,  would  sometimes  turn  with  ingratiating  hints  to  the 
old  priest. 

"Monsieur  le  Curé  is  dying  for  his  game,"  they  would  say. 

The  wily  priest  lent  himself  very  readily  to  the  little  trick. 
He  protested. 

"We  should  lose  too  much  by  ceasing  to  listen  to  our  in- 
spired  hostess  !"  and  so  he  would  incite  Dinah's  magnanimity 
to  take  pity  at  last  on  her  dear  Abbé. 

This  bold  manœuvre,  a  device  of  the  Sous-préfet's,  was 
repeated  with  so  much  skill  that  Dinah  never  suspected  her 
slaves  of  escaping  to  the  prison  yard,  so  to  speak,  of  the  eard- 
table;  and  they  would  leave  her  one  of  the  younger  function- 
aries  to  harry. 

One  young  landowner,  and  the  dandy  of  Sancerre,  fell  away 
f  rom  Dinah's  good  grâces  in  conséquence  of  some  rash  démon- 
strations. After  soliciting  the  honor  of  admission  to  this 
i6 
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little  circle,  wliere  he  fiattered  himself  he  coiild  snatcli  the 
blossom  from  the  eonstituted  authorities  who  guarded  it,  he 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  yawn  in  the  middle  of  an  explanation 
Dinah  "was  favoring  him  with — for  the  foiirth  tirae,  it  is  true 
— of  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  Monsieur  de  la  Thaumassière, 
the  grandson  of  the  historian  of  Le  Berry,  was  thenceforth 
regarded  as  a  man  entirely  bereft  of  soûl  and  brains. 

The  three  devotees  en  titre  eaeh  submitted  to  thèse  exorbi- 
tant demands  on  their  mind  and  attention,  in  hope  of  a  crown- 
ing  triumph,  when  at  last  Dinah  should  become  human;  for 
neither  of  them  was  so  bold  as  to  imagine  that  Dinah  would 
give  up  her  innocence  as  a  wife  till  she  should  hâve  lost  ail 
her  illusions.  In  1826,  when  she  was  surrounded  by  adorers, 
Dinah  completed  her  twentieth  3'ear,  and  the  Abbé  Duret  kept 
her  in  a  sort  of  perfervid  Catholicism  ;  so  her  worshipers  had 
to  be  content  to  overwhelm  her  with  little  attentions  and  small 
services,  only  too  happy  to  be  taken  for  the  carpet-knights  of 
this  sovereign  lady,  by  Etrangers  admitted  to  spend  an  evening 
or  two  at  La  Baudraye. 

"Madame  de  la  Baudraye  is  a  fruit  that  must  be  left  to 
ripen."  This  was  the  opinion  of  Monsieur  Gravier,  who  was 
waiting. 

As  to  the  lawyer,  he  wrote  letters  four  pages  long,  to  which 
Dinah  replied  in  soothing  speech  as  she  walked,  leaning  on  his 
arm,  lound  and  round  the  lawn  after  dinner. 

Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  thus  guarded  by  three  passions, 
and  always  under  the  eye  of  her  pious  mother,  escaped  the 
malignity  of  slander.  It  was  so  évident  to  ail  Sancerre  that 
no  two  of  thèse  three  men  would  ever  leave  the  third  alone 
with  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  that  their  jealousy  was  a 
comedy  to  the  lookers-on. 

To  reach  Saint-Thibault  from  Cgesar's  Gâte  there  is  a  way 
much  shorter  than  that  by  the  ramparts,  down  what  is  known 
in  mountainous  districts  as  a  coursière,  called  at  Sancerre  le 
Casse-cou,  or  Break-neck  Alley.  The  name  is  signifîcant  as 
applied  to  a  path  down  the  steepest  part  of  the  hillside,  thickly 
strewn  with  stones,  and  shut  in  by  the  high  banks  of  the  vine- 
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yards  on  each  side.  By  way  of  the  Break-neck  the  distance 
from  Sancerre  to  La  Baudraye  is  much  abridged.  The  ladies 
of  the  place,  jealous  of  the  Sappho  of  Saint-Satur,  were  wont 
to  walk  on  the  Mail,  looking  down  this  Longchamp  of  the 
bigwigs,  whom  they  would  stop  and  engage  in  conversation — 
sometimes  the  Sous-préfet  and  sometimes  the  Public  Prosecu- 
tor — and  who  would  listen  with  every  sign  of  impatience  or 
uncivil  absence  of  mind.  As  the  turrets  of  La  Baudraye  are 
visible  from  the  Mail,  many  a  younger  man  came  to  contem- 
plate  the  abode  of  Dinah  while  envying  the  ten  or  twelve  privi- 
leged  persons  who  might  spend  their  afternoons  with  the 
Queen  of  the  neighborhood. 

Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye  was  not  slow  to  discover  the  ad- 
vantage  he,  as  Dinah's  husband,  held  over  his  wife's  adorers, 
and  he  made  use  of  them  without  any  disguise,  obtaining  a 
remission  of  taxes,  and  gaining  two  lawsuits.  In  every  litiga- 
tion  he  used  the  Public  Prosecutor's  name  with  sueh  good 
effect  that  the  matter  was  earried  no  further,  and,  like  ail 
undersized  men,  he  was  contentious  and  litigious  in  business, 
though  in  the  gentlest  manner. 

At  the  same  time,  the  more  certainly  guiltless  she  was,  the 
less  conceivable  did  Madame  de  la  Baudraye's  position  seem 
to  the  prying  eyes  of  thèse  women.  Frequently,  at  the  house 
of  the  Présidente  de  Boirouge,the  ladies  of  a  certain  âge  would 
spend  a  whole  evening  discussing  the  La  Baudraye  household, 
among  themselves  of  course.  They  ail  had  suspicions  of  a 
mystery,  a  secret  such  as  always  interests  women  who  hâve  had 
some  expérience  of  life.  And,  in  fact,  at  La  Baudraye  one  of 
those  slow  and  monotonous  conjugal  tragédies  was  being 
played  out  which  would  bave  remained  for  ever  unknown  if 
the  merciless  scalpel  of  the  nineteenth  century,  guided  by  the 
insistent  demand  for  novelty,  had  not  dissected  the  darkest 
corners  of  the  heart,  or  at  any  rate  those  which  the  decency  of 
past  centuries  left  unopened.  And  that  domestic  drama  suffi- 
eiently  accounts  for  Dinah's  immaculate  virtue  during  her 
early  married  life. 
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A  young  lady,  whose  triumphs  at  school  had  been  the  out- 
come  of  lier  pride,  and  whose  first  scheme  in  life  had  been 
rewarded  by  a  victory,  was  not  likely  to  pause  in  such  a  brill- 
iant  career,  Frail  as  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye  might  seem, 
lie  was  really  an  unhoped-for  good  match  for  Mademoiselle 
Dinah  Piédefer.  But  what  was  the  hidden  motive  of  this 
country  landowner  when,  at  forty-four,  lie  married  a  girl  of 
seventeen;  and  what  could  his  wife  make  out  of  the  bargain? 
This  was  the  text  of  Dinah's  first  méditations. 

The  little  maii  never  behaved  quite  as  his  wife  expeeted. 
To  begin  with,  he  allowed  her  to  take  the  five  precious  acres 
now  wasted  in  pleasure  grounds  round  La  Baudraye,  and  paid, 
almost  with  generosity,  the  seven  or  eiglit  thousand  francs  re- 
quired  by  Dinah  for  improvements  in  the  house,  enabling  her 
to  buy  the  furniture  at  the  Eougets'  sale  at  Issoudun,  and  to 
redecorate  her  rooms  in  varions  styles — Medigeval,  Louis  XIV., 
and  Pompadour.  The  young  wife  found  it  diflficult  to  believe 
that  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye  was  so  miserly  as  he  was  re- 
puted,  or  else  she  must  hâve  great  influence  with  him.  This 
illusion  lasted  a  year  and  a  half. 

After  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye's  second  journey  to  Paris, 
Dinah  discovered  in  him  the  Arctic  coldness  of  a  provincial 
miser  whenever  money  was  in  question.  The  first  time  she 
asked  for  supplies  she  played  the  sweetest  of  the  comédies  of 
wliich  Eve  invented  the  secret  ;  but  the  little  man  put  it  plainly 
to  his  wife  that  he  gave  her  two  hundred  francs  a  month 
for  her  personal  expenses,  and  paid  Madame  Piédefer  twelve 
hundred  francs  a  year  as  a  charge  on  the  lands  of  La  Hautoy, 
and  that  this  was  two  hundred  francs  a  year  more  than  was 
agreed  to  under  the  marriage  settlement. 

"I  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  housekeeping,"  he  said  in  con- 
clusion. "You  may  give  your  friends  cake  and  tea  in  the  even- 
ing,  for  you  must  hâve  some  amusement.  But  I,  who  spent 
but  fifteen  hundred  francs  a  year  as  a  bachelor,  now  spend 
six  thousand,  including  rates  and  repairs,  and  this  is  rather 
too  much  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  our  property.  A  wine- 
grower  is  never  sure  of  what  his  expenses  may  be — the  mak- 
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in<j^,  thc  (luty,  the  casks — whilc  tlic  rL-turns  dépend  on  a 
scorcliing  day  or  a  suddcn  frost.  Small  owners,  like  us,  whose 
incorae  is  far  from  being  fixed,  must  base  their  estimâtes  on 
their  minimum,  for  they  hâve  no  means  of  making  up  a  déficit 
or  a  loss.  What  would  become  of  us  if  a  wine  merchant  be- 
came  bankrupt?  In  my  opinion,  promissory  notes  are  so 
many  cabbage-leaves.  To  live  as  we  are  living,  we  ought 
always  to  hâve  a  year's  income  in  hand  and  count  on  no  more 
than  two-thirds  of  our  returns." 

Any  form  of  résistance  is  enough  to  make  a  woman  vow  to 
subdue  it;  Dinah  liung  herself  against  a  will  of  iron  padded 
round  with  gentleness.  She  tried  to  fill  the  little  man's  soûl 
with  jealousy  and  alarms,  but  it  was  stockaded  with  insolent 
confidence.  He  left  Dinah,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  with  ail 
the  conviction  of  Médor  in  Angélique's  fidelity.  When  she 
affected  cold  disdain,  to  nettle  this  changeling  by  the  scorn 
a  courtesan  sometimes  shows  to  her  "protector,''  and  which 
acts  on  him  with  the  certainty  of  the  screw  of  a  winepress. 
Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye  gazed  at  his  wife  with  fixcd  eyes, 
like  those  of  a  cat  which,  in  the  midst  of  domestic  broils,  waits 
tiil  a  blow  is  threatened  before  stirring  from  its  place.  The 
strange,  speechless  uneasiness  that  was  perceptible  under  his 
mute  indifférence  almost  terrified  the  young  wife  of  twenty; 
she  could  not  at  first  understand  the  selfish  quiescence  of  tins 
man,  who  might  be  compared  to  a  cracked  pot,  and  who,  in 
order  to  live,  regulated  his  existence  with  the  unchangeable 
regularity  which  a  clockmaker  requires  of  a  clock.  So  the 
little  man  always  evaded  his  wife,  while  she  always  hit  out, 
as  it  were,  ten  feet  above  his  head. 

Dinah's  fits  of  fury  when  she  saw  herself  condemned  never 
to  escape  from  La  Baudraj'e  and  Sancerre  are  more  easily 
imagined  than  described — she  who  had  dreamed  of  handling 
a  fortune  and  managing  the  dwarf  whom  she,  the  giant,  had 
at  first  humored  in  order  to  command.  In  the  hope  of  some 
day  making  her  appearance  on  the  groater  stage  of  Paris,  she 
accepted  the  vulgar  incense  of  her  attendant  knights  with  a 
view  to  seeing  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye's  name  drawn  from 
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the  électoral  uni  ;  for  she  supposed  him  to  be  ambitious,  af ter 
seeing  him  return  thrice  from  Paris,  each  time  a  step  higher 
on  the  social  ladder.  But  when  she  struck  on  the  man's  heart, 
il  was  as  though  she  had  tapped  on  marble  !  The  man  who 
had  been  Eeceiver-General  aud  Eeferendary,  who  was  now 
Master  of  Appeals,  OfFicer  of  the  Légion  of  Honor,  and  Royal 
Commissioner,  was  but  a  mole  throwiug  up  its  little  hills 
round  and  round  a  vineyard  !  Then  some  lamentations  were 
poured  into  the  heart  of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  of  the  Sous- 
préfet,  even  of  Monsieur  Gravier,  and  they  ail  increased  in 
their  dévotion  to  this  sublime  victim;  for,  like  ail  women, 
she  never  mentioned  her  spéculative  schemes,  and — again  like 
ail  women — finding  such  spéculation  vain,  she  ceased  to  spec- 
ulate. 

Dinah,  tossed  by  mental  storms,  was  still  undecided  when, 
in  the  autumn  of  1837,  the  news  was  told  of  the  purchase  by 
the  Baron  de  la  Baudraj^e  of  the  estate  of  Anzy.  Then  the 
little  old  man  showed  an  impulsion  of  pride  and  glee  whicli 
for  a  f ew  months  changed  the  current  of  his  wife's  ideas  ;  she 
faucied  there  was  a  hidden  vein  of  greatness  in  the  man  when 
she  found  him  applying  for  a  patent  of  entail.  In  his  tri- 
umph  the  Baron  esclaimed: 

"Dinah,  you  shall  be  a  countess  yet  !" 

There  was  then  a  patched-up  reunion  between  the  husband 
and  wife,  such  as  can  never  endure,  and  which  only  humiliated 
and  fatigued  a  woman  whose  apparent  superiority  was  unreal, 
while  her  unseen  superiority  was  genuine.  This  whimsical 
medley  is  commoner  than  people  think.  Dinah,  who  was  ri- 
diculous  from  the  perversity  of  her  cleverness,  had  really  great 
qualities  of  soûl,  but  circumstances  did  not  bring  thèse  rarer 
powers  to  light,  while  a  provincial  life  debased  the  small 
change  of  her  wit  from  day  to  day.  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye, 
on  the  contrary,  devoid  of  soûl,  of  strength,  and  of  wit,  was 
fated  to  figure  as  a  man  of  character,  simply  by  pursuing  a 
plan  of  conduct  which  he  was  too  feeble  to  change. 

There  was  in  their  lives  a  first  phase,  lasting  six  years,  dur- 
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ing  which  Dinah,  alas  !  bccame  utterly  provincial.  In  Paris 
there  are  several  kinds  of  women  :  the  duchess  and  the  finan- 
cier's  wife,  the  ambassadress  and  the  eonsul's  wife,  the  wifc 
of  the  minister  vvho  is  a  minister,  and  of  him  who  is  no  longer 
a  minister;  then  there  is  the  lady — quite  the  lady — of  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  left.  But  in  the  country 
there  is  but  one  kind  of  woman,  and  she,  poor  thing,  is  the 
provincial  woman. 

This  remark  points  to  one  of  the  sores  of  modem  society. 
It  must  be  clearly  understood  :  France  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  is  divided  into  two  broad  zones — Paris,  and  the  prov- 
inces. The  provinces  jealous  of  Paris;  Paris  never  thinking 
of  the  provinces  but  to  demand  money.  Of  old,  Paris  was 
the  Capital  of  the  provinces,  and  the  Court  ruled  the  Capital  ; 
now,  ail  Paris  is  the  Court,  and  ail  the  country  is  the  town. 

However  lofty,  beautiful,  and  élever  a  girl  born  in  any  de- 
partment  of  France  may  be  on  entering  life,  if,  like  Dinah 
Piédefer,  she  marries  in  the  country  and  remains  there,  shc 
inevitably  becomes  the  provincial  woman.  In  spite  of  every 
détermination,  the  commonplace  of  second-rate  ideas,  in- 
différence to  dress,  the  culture  of  vulgar  people,  swamp  the 
sublimer  essence  hidden  in  the  youthful  plant;  ail  is  over,  it 
falls  into  decay.  How  should  it  be  otherwise?  From  their 
earliest  years  girls  bred  in  the  country  see  none  but  provin- 
cials;  they  cannot  imagine  anything  superior,  their  choicc 
lies  among  mediocrities;  provincial  fathers  marry  their 
daughters  to  provincial  sons;  crossing  the  races  is  never 
thought  of,  and  the  brain  inevitably  dégénérâtes,  so  that  in. 
many  country  towns  intellect  is  as  rare  as  the  breed  is  hideous. 
Mankind  becomes  dwarfed  in  mind  and  body,  for  the  fatal 
principle  of  conformity  of  fortune  governs  every  matrimonial 
alliance.  Men  of  talent,  artists,  superior  brains — every  bird 
of  brilliant  plumage  Aies  to  Paris.  The  provincial  woman, 
inferior  in  herself,  is  also  inferior  through  her  husband.  How 
is  she  to  live  happy  under  this  crushing  two  fol  d  consciousness  ? 

But  there  is  a  third  and  terrible  élément  besides  her  con- 
génital and  conjugal  inferiority  which  contributes  to  make 
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the  figure  arid  and  gloomy;  to  reduce  it,  narrow  it,  distort  it 
fatally.  Is  not  oue  of  the  most  flattcriug  uuctioiis  a  woman 
can  lay  to  her  soûl  the  assurance  of  heing  something  in  the 
existence  of  a  superior  man,  chosen  by  herself,  wittingly,  as 
if  to  hâve  some  re venge  on  marri  âge,  wherein  her  tastes  werc 
so  little  consulted?  But  if  in  the  country  the  husbands  are 
inferior  beings,  the  bachelors  are  no  less  so.  When  a  pro- 
vincial wife  commits  her  "little  sin,"  she  falls  in  love  with 
some  so-called  handsome  native,  some  indigenous  dandy,  a 
youth  who  wears  gloves  and  is  supposed  to  ride  well  ;  but  she 
knows  at  the  bottom  of  her  soûl  that  lier  fancy  is  in  pursuit 
of  the  commonplace,  more  or  less  well  dressed.  Dinah  was 
preserved  from  this  danger  by  the  idea  impressed  upon  her 
of  her  own  superiority.  Even  if  she  had  not  been  as  carefully 
guarded  during  her  early  married  life  as  she  was  by  her 
mother,  whose  présence  never  weighed  upon  her  till  the  day 
when  she  wanted  to  be  rid  of  it,  her  pride,  and  her  high  sensé 
of  her  own  destinies,  would  hâve  protected  her.  Flattered  as 
she  was  to  find  herself  surrounded  by  admirers,  she  saw  no 
lover  among  them.  No  man  hère  realized  the  poetical  idéal 
which  she  and  Anna  Grossetête  had  been  wont  to  sketch. 
When,  stirred  by  the  involuntary  temptations  suggested  by 
the  homage  she  received,  she  asked  herself,  "If  I  had  to  mako 
a  choice,  who  should  it  be?"  she  owned  to  a  préférence  for 
Monsieur  de  Chargebœuf,  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  whose 
appearance  and  manners  she  liked,  but  whose  cold  nature,  self- 
ishness,  and  narrow  ambition,  never  rising  above  a  préfecture 
and  a  good  marriage,  repelled  her.  At  a  word  from  his  fam- 
ily, who  were  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  killed  for  an  intrigue, 
the  Vicomte  had  already  deserted  a  woman  he  had  loved  in 
the  town  where  he  previously  had  been  Sous-préfet. 

Monsieur  de  Clagny,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only  man  whose 
mind  appealed  to  hers,  whose  ambition  was  founded  on  love, 
and  who  knew  what  love  means,  Dinah  thought  perfectly  odi- 
ous.  When  Dinah  saw  herself  condemned  to  six  years'  rési- 
dence at  Sancerre  she  was  on  the  point  of  accepting  the  dévo- 
tion of  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  Chargebœuf;  but  he  was  ap- 
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pointée!  to  a  préfecture  and  left  the  district.  To  Monsieur  de 
Claguy's  grcat  satisfaction,  the  new  Sous-préfet  was  a  mar- 
ried  nian  whose  wife  made  friends  witli  Dinali.  Tlic  lawyer 
liad  now  no  rival  to  fear  but  Monsieur  Gravier.  Now  Mon- 
sieur Gravier  was  the  typical  man  of  forty  of  whom  women 
make  use  while  they  laugh  at  him,  whose  hopes  they  inten- 
tionally  and  remorselessly  encourage,  as  wc  are  kind  to  a  beast 
of  burden.  In  six  years,  among  ail  the  men  who  were  intro- 
duced  to  her  from  twenty  leagues  round,  there  Avas  not  one  in 
whose  présence  Dinah  was  conscious  of  the  excitement  caused 
by  Personal  beauty,  by  a  bclicf  in  promised  happincss,  by  tho 
impact  of  a  superior  soûl,  or  the  anticipation  of  a  love  affair, 
even  an  unhappy  one. 

Thus  none  of  Dinah's  choicest  faculties  had  a  chance  of 
developing;  she  swallowcd  niany  insults  to  her  pride,  which 
was  constantly  suffering  under  the  husband  who  so  calmly 
walked  the  stage  as  supernumerary  in  the  drama  of  lier  life. 
Compelled  to  bury  her  wealth  of  love,  she  showed  only  the 
surface  to  the  world.  Now  and  then  she  would  try  to  rouse 
herself,  try  to  form  some  manly  resolution;  but  she  was  kept 
in  leading  strings  by  the  need  for  money.  And  so,  slowly 
and  in  spite  of  the  ambitions  protests  and  grievous  récrimina- 
tions of  her  own  mind,  she  underwent  the  provincial  metamor- 
phosis  hère  described.  Each  day  took  with  it  a  fragment  of 
lier  spirited  détermination.  She  had  laid  down  a  rule  for  the 
care  of  her  person,  which  she  gradually  departed  from. 
Though  at  first  she  kept  up  with  the  fashions  and  the  little 
novelties  of  élégant  life,  she  was  obliged  to  limit  her  pur- 
chases  by  the  amount  of  her  allowance.  Instead  of  six  bats, 
caps,  or  gowns,  she  resigned  herself  to  one  gown  each  season. 
She  was  so  much  admired  in  a  certain  bonnet  that  she  made 
it  do  duty  for  two  seasons.    So  it  was  in  everything. 

Not  unfrequently  her  artistic  sensé  led  her  to  sacrifice  the 
requirements  of  her  person  to  secure  some  bit  of  Gothic  furni- 
ture.  By  the  seventh  year  she  had  come  so  low  as  to  think 
it  convenient  to  bave  her  morning  dresses  made  at  home  by  the 
best  needlewoman  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  her  mother,  her 
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husband,  and  lier  fricnds  pronounced  her  charming  in  thèse 
inoxponsive  costumes  which  did  crédit  to  lier  taste.  Her  ideas 
were  imitated  !  As  she  had  no  standard  of  comparison,  Dinah 
fell  into  the  snares  that  surround  tlie  provincial  woman.  If  a 
Parisian  wonian's  liips  are  too  narrow  or  too  full,  her  inventive 
wit  and  the  désire  to  please  help  to  find  some  heroic  remedy; 
if  she  has  some  defect,  some  ugly  spot,  or  small  disfîgurement, 
she  is  capable  of  making  it  an  adornment  ;  this  is  of ten  seen  ; 
but  the  provincial  woman — never  !  If  her  waist  is  too  short, 
and  her  figure  ill  balanced,  well,  she  makes  up  her  mind  to 
the  worst,  and  her  adorers — or  they  do  not  adore  her — must 
take  her  as  she  is,  while  the  Parisian  always  insists  on  being 
taken  for  what  she  is  not.  Hence  the  preposterous  bustles, 
the  audacious  flatness,  the  ridiculous  fulness,  the  hideous 
outlines  ingeniously  displayed,  to  which  a  whole  town  will 
bccome  accustomed,  but  which  are  so  astounding  when  a  pro- 
vincial woman  makes  her  appearance  in  Paris  or  among 
Parisians.  Dinah,  who  was  extremely  slim,  showed  it  off  to 
excess,  and  never  knew  the  moment  when  it  became  ridicu- 
lous; when,  reduced  by  the  dull  weariness  of  her  life,  she 
looked  like  a  skeleton  in  clothes;  and  her  friends,  seeing  her 
every  day,  did  not  observe  the  graduai  change  in  her  appear- 
ance. 

This  is  one  of  the  natural  results  of  a  provincial  life.  In 
spite  of  marriage,  a  young  woman  préserves  her  beauty  for 
some  time,  and  the  town  is  proud  of  her;  but  everybody  sees 
her  every  day,  and  when  people  meet  every  day  their  percep- 
tion is  dulled.  If,  like  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  she  loses  her 
color,  it  is  scarcely  noticed  ;  or,  again,  if  she  flushes  a  little, 
that  is  intelligible  and  interesting.  A  little  neglect  is 
thought  charming,  and  lier  face  is  so  carefully  studied,  so 
well  known,  that  slight  changes  are  scarcely  noticed,  and  re- 
garded  at  last  as  "beauty  spots."  When  Dinah  ceased  to  hâve 
a  new  dress  with  a  new  season,  she  seemed  to  hâve  made  a 
concession  to  the  philosophy  of  the  place. 

It  is  the  same  with  matters  of  speech,  choice  of  words  and 
ideas,  as  it  is  with  matters  of  feeling.    The  mind  can  rust  as 
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well  as  the  body  if  it  is  not  rubbed  up  in  Paris;  but  thc  thing 
on  which  provincialit^ni  most  sets  its  stamp  is  gesture,  gait,  and 
jnovement;  thèse  soon  lose  the  briskness  which  Paris  con- 
stantly  kecps  alive.  The  provincial  is  used  to  walk  and  raove 
in  a  world  devoid  of  accident  or  change,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
avoided  ;  so  in  Paris  slie  walks  on  as  raw  recruits  do,  never 
remembering  that  there  niay  be  hindrances,  for  there  are  none 
in  her  way  in  her  native  place,  where  she  is  known,  where  she 
is  alvvays  in  her  place,  and  every  one  makes  way  for  her.  Thus 
she  loses  ail  the  charm  of  the  unforeseen. 

And  hâve  y  ou  ever  noticed  the  efïect  on  human  bcings  of  a 
life  in  common?  By  the  ineffaceable  instinct  of  simian  mira- 
icry  they  ail  tend  to  copy  each  other.  Each  one,  without  know- 
ing  it,  acquires  the  gestures,  the  tone  of  voice,  the  inanner, 
the  attitudes,  the  very  countcnance  of  others.  In  six  years 
Dinah  had  sunk  to  thc  pitch  of  the  society  she  lived  in.  As 
she  acquired  Monsieur  de  Clagny's  ideas  she  assumed  his  tone 
of  voice  ;  she  unconsciously  fell  into  masculine  manners  f rom 
seeing  none  but  men  ;  she  fancied  that  by  laughing  at  what 
was  ridiculous  in  them  she  was  safe  from  catching  it  ;  but,  as 
often  happens,  some  hue  of  what  she  laughed  at  remained  in 
grain. 

A  Parisian  woman  sees  so  many  examples  of  good  taste  that 
a  contrary  resuit  ensues.  In  Paris  women  learn  to  seize  the 
hour  and  moment  when  they  may  appear  to  advantage  ;  while 
Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  accustomed  to  take  the  stage,  ac- 
quired an  indefinable  theatrical  and  domineering  manner, 
the  air  of  a  'prima  donna  coming  forward  on  the  boards,  of 
which  ironical  smiles  would  soon  hâve  cured  her  in  the  capital. 

But  after  she  had  acquired  this  stock  of  absurdities,  and, 
deceived  by  her  worshipers,  imagined  them  to  be  added 
grâces,  a  moment  of  terrible  awakening  came  upon  her  like 
the  fall  of  an  avalanche  from  a  mountain.  In  one  day  she  was 
crushed  by  a  frightful  comparison. 

In  1823,  after  the  departure  of  Monsieur  de  Chargebœuf, 
she  was  excited  by  the  anticipation  of  a  little  pleasure  ;  she 
was  expeeting  the  Baronne  de  Fontaine.     Anna's  husband. 
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who  was  now  Dircctor-Gcncral  under  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
took  advantagc  of  leave  of  absence  on  the  occasion  of  his 
father's  death  to  take  his  wife  to  Italy.  Anna  wished  to  spend 
a  day  at  Sancerre  with  hcr  school-friend.  This  meeting  was 
strangely  disastrous.  Anna,  who  at  school  had  been  far  less 
handsonie  than  Dinah,  now,  as  Baronne  de  Fontaine,  was  a 
thousand  times  handsomer  than  the  Baronne  de  la  Baudraye, 
in  spite  of  her  fatigue  and  her  traveling  dress.  Anna  stepped 
ont  of  an  élégant  traveling  chaise  loaded  with  Paris  milliners' 
boxes,  and  she  had  with  her  a  lady's  maid,  whose  airs  quite 
frightened  Dinah.  Ail  the  différence  between  a  woman  of 
Paris  and  a  provincial  was  at  once  évident  to  Dinah's  intelli- 
gent eye;  she  saw  herself  as  her  friend  saw  her — and  Anna 
found  her  altered  beyond  récognition.  Anna  spent  six  thou- 
sand francs  a  year  on  herself  alone,  as  much  as  kept  the  whole 
household  at  La  Baudraye. 

In  twenty-four  hours  the  friends  had  exchanged  many  con- 
fidences; and  the  Parisian,  seeing  herself  so  far  superior  to 
the  phœnix  of  Mademoiselle  Chamarolles'  school,  showed  her 
provincial  friend  such  kindness,  such  attentions,  while  giving 
her  certain  explanations,  as  were  so  many  stabs  to  Dinah, 
though  she  perfectly  understood  that  Anna's  advantages  ail 
lay  on  the  surface,  while  her  own  were  for  ever  buried. 

When  Anna  had  left.  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  by  this  time 
two-and-twenty,  fell  into  the  depths  of  despair. 

"What  is  it  that  ails  you  ?"  asked  Monsieur  de  Clagny,  see- 
ing her  so  dejected. 

"Anna,"  said  she,  "has  learned  to  live,  while  I  hâve  been 
learning  to  endure." 

A  tragi-comedy  was,  in  fact,  being  enaeted  in  Madame  de 
la  Baudraye's  hoiise,  in  harmony  with  her  struggles  over 
money  matters  and  lier  successive  transformations — a  drama 
to  which  no  one  but  Monsieur  de  Clagny  and  the  Abbé  Duret 
ever  knew  the  due,  when  Dinah  in  sheer  idleness,  or  perhaps 
Eheer  vanity,  revealed  the  secret  of  her  anonymous  famé. 

Though  a  mixture  of  verse  and  prose  is  a  monstrous  anom- 
aly  in   French  literature,  there  must  be  exceptions  to  the 
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rulc.  This  talc  will  be  one  of  the  two  instances  in  thèse  Studies 
of  violation  of  the  laws  of  narrative;  for  to  give  a  just 
idea  of  the  iinconfcssed  stniggle  which  may  excuse,  though 
it  cannot  absolve  Uinah,  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  analysis  of  a 
poem  which  was  the  outcome  of  her  deep  despair. 

Her  patience  and  her  résignation  alike  broken  by  the  de- 
parture  of  the  Vicomte  de  Chargebœuf,  Dinah  took  the 
worthy  Abbé's  advice  to  exhale  her  evil  thoughts  in  verse — a 
proceeding  which  perhaps  accounts  for  some  poets. 

"You  will  find  such  relief  as  those  who  write  epitaphs  or 
élégies  over  those  whom  they  bave  lost.  Pain  is  soothed  in  the 
heart  as  lines  surgo  up  in  the  brain." 

This  strange  production  caused  a  great  ferment  in  the  de- 
partments  of  the  Allier,  the  Nièvre,  and  the  Cher,  proud  to 
possess  a  poet  capable  of  rivalry  with  the  glories  of  Paris. 
Paquita  la  Sevillane,  by  Jan  Diaz,  was  published  in  the  Écho 
du  Morvan,  a  review  which  for  eighteen  months  maintained 
its  existence  in  spite  of  provincial  indifférence.  Some  knowing 
persons  at  ISTevers  declarcd  that  Jan  Diaz  was  making  fun  of 
the  new  school,  just  then  bringing  out  its  eccentric  verse,  full 
of  vitality  and  imagery,  and  of  brilliant  effects  produced  by 
defying  the  Muse  under  pretext  of  adapting  German,  English, 
and  Romanesque  mannerisms. 

The  poem  began  with  this  ballad  : 

Ah!  if  you  knew  the  fragrant  plain, 
The  air,  the  sky,  of  golden  Spain, 
Its  fervid  noons,  its  balmy  spring, 
Sad  daughters  of  the  northern  gloom, 
Of  love,  of  heav'n,  of  native  home, 
You  never  would  présume  to  sing! 

For  men  are  there  of  other  mould 
Than  those  who  live  in  this  dull  cold. 
And  there  to  musie  low  and  sweet 
Sevillian  maids,  from  eve  till  dawn, 
Dance  lightly  on  the  moonlit  lawn 
In  satin  shoes,  on  dainty  feet. 
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Ah,  you  would  be  the  first  to  blush 
Over  yoiir  dancers'  romp  and  rush, 
And  your  too  hidcoua  carnival, 
That  turns  your  cheeks  ail  chill  and  blue, 
And  skips  the  niud  in  hob-nail'd  shoe — 
A  truly  diamal  festival. 

To  pale-faced  girls,  and  in  a  squalid  roora, 
Paquita  sang;  the  murky  town  beneath 
Was  Rouen,  whence  the  slender  spires  rise 

To  chew  the  storm  with  teeth. 
Rouen  so  hideoua,  noisy,  full  of  rage — 

And  hère  followed  a  magnificent  description  of  Eouen — 
where  Dinah  had  never  been — written  with  the  afîected  bru- 
tality  which,  a  little  later,  inspired  so  many  imitations  of 
Juvenal  ;  a  contrast  drawn  between  the  life  of  a  manufactur- 
ing  town  and  the  careless  life  of  Spain,  between  the  love  of 
Heaven  and  of  human  beauty,  and  the  worship  of  machinery, 
in  short,  between  poetry  and  sordid  money-making. 

Then  Jan  Diaz  accounted  for  Paquita 's  horror  of  Normandy 
by  Baying  : 

Seville,  you  see,  had  been  her  native  home, 

Seville,  where  skies  are  blue  and  evening  sweet. 

She,  at  thirteen,  the  sovereign  of  the  town, 
Had  lovers  at  her  feet. 

For  her  three  Toréadors  had  gone  to  death 
Or  victory;  the  prize  to  be  a  kiss — 
One  kiss  from  those  red  lips  of  sweetest  breath — 
A  longed-for  touch  of  bliss  ! 

The  features  of  the  Spanish  girl's  portrait  hâve  served  so 
often  as  those  of  the  courtesan  in  so  many  self-styled  poems, 
that  it  would  be  tiresome  to  quote  hère  the  hundred  lines  of 
description.  To  judge  of  the  lengths  to  which  audacity  had 
carried  Dinah,  it  will  be  enough  to  give  the  conclusion.  Ac- 
cording  to  Madame  de  la  Baudraye's  ardent  pen,  Paquita  was 
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so  entirely  created  for  love  that  she  can  hardly  hâve  met  with 
a  knight  worthy  of  her;  for 

.     .     .     .     In  her  passionate  fire 

Every  nian  would  hâve  swooned  from  the  beat, 

When  she  at  love's  feast,  in  her  fervid  désire. 
As  yet  had  but  taken  ber  seat. 

"And  yet  she  could  quit  the  joys  of  Seville,  its  woods  and 
fields  of  orange-trees,  for  a  Norman  soldier  who  won  her  love 
and  carried  her  away  to  his  hearth  and  home.  She  did  not 
weep  for  her  Andalusia,  the  Soldier  was  her  whole  joy.  .  .  . 
But  the  day  came  when  he  was  compelled  to  start  for  Russia 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  Eraperor." 

Nothing  could  be  more  dainty  than  the  description  of  the 
parting  between  the  Spanish  girl  and  the  Normandy  Captain 
of  Artillery,  who,  in  the  delirium  of  passion  expressed  with 
feeling  worthy  of  Byron,  exacted  from  Paquita  a  vow  of  ab- 
solute  fidelity,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Eouen  in  front  of  the  altar 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who 

Though  a  Maid  is  a  woman,  and  never  forgives 
When  lover  s  are  false  to  their  vows. 

A  large  part  of  the  poem  was  devoted  to  describing  Pa- 
quita's  sufferings  when  alone  in  Rouen  waiting  till  the  eam- 
paign  was  over;  she  stood  writhing  at  the  window  bars  as 
she  watched  happy  couples  go  by;  she  suppressed  her  passion 
in  her  heart  with  a  détermination  that  consuraed  her;  she  lived 
on  narcotics,  and  exhausted  herself  in  dreams. 

Almost  she  died,  but  still  her  heart  was  true; 
And  when  at  last  her  soldier  came  again, 
He  found  her  beauty  ever  fresh  and  new — 
He  had  not  loved  in  vain  ! 

"But  he,  pale  and  frozen  by  the  cold  of  Russia,  chilled  to  the 
very  marrow,  met  his  yearning  fair  one  with  a  melancholy 
smile." 
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The  whole  poem  was  written  up  to  this  situation,  which 
was  worked  oui  with  such  vigor  and  boldness  as  too  entirely 
justifîed  the  Abbé  Duret. 

Paquita,  on  reaching  the  limits  set  to  real  love,  did  not,  like 
Julie  and  Héloïse,  throw  herself  into  the  idéal  ;  no,  she  rushed 
into  the  paths  of  vice,  which  is,  no  doubt,  shockingly  natural  ; 
but  she  did  it  without  any  touch  of  magnificence,  for  lack  of 
nieans,  as  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find  in  Rouen  men  impas- 
sioned  enough  to  place  Paquita  in  a  suitable  setting  of  luxury 
and  splendor.  This  horrible  realism,  emphasized  by  gloomy 
poetic  feeling,  had  inspired  some  passages  such  as  modem 
poetry  is  too  free  with,  rather  too  like  the  flayed  anatomical 
figures  known  to  artists  as  écorchés.  Then,  by  a  highly  phil- 
osophical  révulsion,  after  describing  the  bouse  of  ill-fame 
where  the  Andalusian  ended  her  days,  the  writer  came  back 
to  the  ballad  at  the  opening: 

Paquita  now  is  faded,  shrunk,  and  old. 
But  she  it  was  who  sang- 

"If  you  but  knew  the  fragrant  plain, 
The  air,  the  sky,  of  golden  Spain,"  etc. 

The  gloomy  vigor  of  this  poem,running  toabout  six  hundred 
lines,  and  serving  as  a  powerful  foil,  to  use  a  painter's  word, 
to  the  two  séguidillas  at  the  beginning  and  end,  the  masculine 
utterance  of  inexpressible  grief  alarmed  the  woman  who  found 
herself  admired  by  three  departments,  under  the  black  eloak 
of  the  anonymous.  While  she  fully  enjoyed  the  intoxicating 
delights  of  suecess,  Dinah  dreaded  the  malignity  of  provincial 
Society,  where  more  than  one  woman,  if  the  secret  should  slip 
out,  would  certainly  find  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
writer  and  Paquita.  Eeflection  came  too  late;  Dinah  shud- 
dered  with  shame  at  having  made  "copy"  of  some  of  her  woes. 

"Write  no  more,"  said  the  Abbé  Duret.  "You  will  cease 
to  be  a  woman  ;  you  will  be  a  poet." 

Moulins,  Nevers,  Bourges  were  searched  to  find  Jan  Diaz; 
but  Dinah  was  impénétrable.    To  remove  any  evil  impression. 
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in  case  any  imforeseen  chance  should  betray  her  namc,  shc 
wrote  a  charming  poem  in  two  cantos  on  The  Mass-Odk,  a 
legend  of  the  Nivernais: 

"Once  on  a  tiine  the  folks  of  Nevers  and  the  folks  of  Saint- 
Saulgc,  at  war  with  cach  other,  came  at  daybreak  to  fight  a 
battle,  in  which  one  or  other  should  perish,  and  met  in  the 
forest  of  Faye.  And  then  there  stood  between  them,  under 
an  oak,  a  pviost  whose  aspect  in  the  morning  sun  was  so  cora- 
nianding  tliat  the  focs  at  bis  bidding  heard  Mass  as  he  per- 
formcd  it  under  the  oak,  and  at  the  words  of  the  Gospel  they 
made  friends." — The  oak  is  still  shown  in  the  forest  of  Faye. 

This  poem,  immeasurably  superior  to  Paquita  la  Sevil- 
lane,  was  far  less  admired. 

After  thèse  two  attempts  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  fccling 
herself  a  poet,  had  a  light  on  her  brow  and  a  flash  in  lier  eyes 
that  made  her  handsomer  than  ever.  She  cast  longing  looks 
at  Paris,  aspiring  to  famc — and  fell  back  into  her  den  of  La 
Baudraye,  lier  daily  squabbles  with  her  husband,  and  her  little 
circle,  where  everybody's  character,  intentions,  and  remarks 
were  too  well  known  not  to  hâve  become  a  bore.  Though  she 
found  relief  from  her  dreary  life  in  literary  work,  and  poetry 
echoed  loudly  in  her  empty  life,  though  she  thus  found  an  out- 
let  for  her  énergies,  literature  increased  her  hatred  of  the  gray 
and  pondérons  provincial  atmosphère. 

When,  after  the  Eevolution  of  1830,  the  glory  of  George 
Sand  was  reflected  on  Le  Berry,  many  a  town  envied  La 
Châtre  the  privilège  of  having  given  birth  to  this  rival  of 
Madame  de  Staël  and  Camille  Maupin,  and  were  ready  to  do 
homage  to  minor  féminine  talent.  Thus  there  arose  in  France 
a  vast  number  of  tenth  Muses,  young  girls  or  young  wives 
terapted  from  a  silent  life  by  the  hait  of  glory.  Very  strange 
doctrines  were  proclaimod  as  to  the  part  women  should  play 
in  Society.  Though  the  sound  common  sensé  which  lies  at  the 
7-oot  of  the  French  nature  was  not  perverted,  women  were  suf- 
fered  to  express  ideas  and  profess  opinions  which  they  would 
not  hâve  owned  to  a  few  years  previously. 
17 
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^Monsieur  de  Clagny  took  advantage  of  this  outbreak  of  free- 
doiu  to  collect  tlie  works  of  Jan  Diaz  in  a  small  volume  printed 
b}'  Desroziers  at  Moulins.  He  wrote  a  little  notice  of  the 
autlior,  too  early  snatched  from  the  world  of  letters,  wliich 
was  amusing  to  tliose  who  were  in  the  secret,  but  which  even 
then  had  not  the  merit  of  novelty.  Such  practical  Jokes, 
capital  so  long  as  the  author  remains  unknown,  fall  rather 
flat  if  subsequently  the  poet  stands  confessed. 

From  this  point  of  view,  however,  the  memoir  of  Jan  Diaz, 
born  at  Bourges  in  1807,  the  son  of  a  Spanish  prisoner,  may 
very  likely  some  day  deceive  the  compiler  of  some  Universal 
Biography.  Nothing  is  overlooked;  neither  the  names  of  the 
professors  at  the  Bourges  Collège,  nor  those  of  his  deceased 
schoolfellows,  such  as  Lousteau,  Bianchon,  and  other  faraous 
natives  of  the  province,  who,  it  is  said,  knew  the  dreamy, 
melancholy  boy,  and  his  precocious  bent  towards  poetry.  An 
elegy  called  Tristesse  (Mela7.eholy),  written  at  school;  the  two 
poems  Paquita  la  Seviîlane  and  Le  Chêne  de  la  Messe;  three 
sonnets,  a  description  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  House  of 
Jacques  Cœur  at  Bourges,  with  a  taie  called  Carola,  published 
as  the  work  he  was  engaged  on  at  the  time  of  his  death,  con- 
stituted  the  whole  of  thèse  literary  remains;  and  the  poet's 
last  hours,  full  of  misery  and  despair,  could  not  fail  to  wring 
the  hearts  of  the  feeling  public  of  the  Nièvre,  the  Bourbonnais, 
the  Cher,  and  the  Morvan,  where  he  died  near  Château- 
Chinon,  unknown  to  ail,  even  to  the  woman  he  had  loved  ! 

Of  this  little  yellow  paper  volume  two  hundred  copies  were 
printed  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  sold — about  fifty  in  each 
department.  This  average  of  tender  and  poetic  soûls  in  three 
departments  of  France  is  enough  to  revive  the  enthusiasm  of 
writers  as  to  the  Furia  Francese,  which  nowadays  is  more  apt 
to  expend  itself  in  business  than  in  books. 

When  Monsieur  de  Clagny  had  given  away  a  certain  number 
of  copies,  Dinah  still  had  seven  or  eight,  wrapped  up  in  the 
newspapers  which  had  published  notices  of  the  work.  Twenty 
copies  forwarded  to  the  Paris  papers  were  swamped  in  the 
editors'  offices.    Nathan  was  taken  in  as  well  as  several  of  his 
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fellow-coiintrymen  of  Le  Berr}-,  and  wrote  an  article  on  the 
great  man,  in  whieh  he  crcdited  him  with  ail  the  fine  qualities 
we  discover  in  those  who  are  dead  and  buried. 

Lousteau,  warncd  by  bis  fellow-schoolfellows,  who  could 
not  remember  Jan  Diaz,  waited  for  information  from  San- 
cerre,  and  learned  that  Jan  Diaz  was  a  pseudonym  assumed 
by  a  woman. 

Then,  in  and  around  Sancerre,  Madame  de  la  Baudraye 
became  the  rage;  she  was  the  future  rival  of  George  Sand. 
From  Sancerre  to  Bourges  a  poem  was  praised  which,  at  any 
other  time,  would  certainly  hâve  been  hooted.  The  provincial 
publie — like  every  Frencli  public,  perhaps — does  not  share 
the  love  of  the  King  of  the  French  for  the  happy  médium  : 
it  lifts  you  to  the  skies  or  drags  you  in  the  mud. 

By  this  time  the  good  Abbé,  Madame  de  la  Baudraye's  coun- 
selor,  was  dead  ;  he  would  certainly  bave  prevented  lier  rush- 
ing  into  public  life.  But  three  years  of  work  without  récogni- 
tion weighed  on  Dinah's  soûl,  and  she  accepted  the  clatter  of 
famé  as  a  substitute  for  her  disappointed  ambitions.  Poetry 
and  dreams  of  celebrity,  which  had  lulled  her  grief  since  her 
meeting  with  Anna  Grossetête,  no  longer  sufficed  to  exhaust 
the  activity  of  her  morbid  heart.  The  Abbé  Duret,  who  had 
talked  of  the  world  when  the  voiee  of  religion  was  impotent, 
who  understood  Dinah,  and  promised  her  a  happy  future  by 
assuring  her  that  God  would  compensate  her  for  sufferings 
bravely  endured, — this  good  old  man  could  no  longer  stand 
between  the  opening  to  sin  and  the  handsome  young  woman 
he  had  called  bis  daughter. 

The  wise  old  priest  had  more  than  once  endeavored  to  en- 
lighten  Dinah  as  to  her  husband's  character,  telling  her  that 
the  man  could  hâte;  but  women  are  not  ready  to  believe  in 
such  force  in  weak  natures,  and  hatred  is  too  constantly  in 
action  not  to  be  a  vital  force.  Dinah,  finding  her  husband 
incapable  of  love,  denied  him  the  power  to  hâte. 

"Do  not  confound  hatred  and  vengeance,"  said  the  Abbé. 
"They  are  two  différent  sentiments.  One  is  the  instinct 
of  small  minds;  the  other  is  the  outcome  of  law  which  great 
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soûls  obey.  Cod  is  avenged,  but  He  does  not  hâte.  Hatred  is 
a  vice  of  narrow  soûls;  they  feed  it  with  ail  their  meanness, 
and  iiiake  it  a  prctext  for  sordid  tyrauny.  So  beware  of  of- 
fending  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye;  he  would  forgive  an  infi- 
delity,  because  he  could  inake  capital  of  it,  but  he  would  be 
doubly  implacable  if  you  should  touch  him  on  the  spot  so 
cruclly  wounded  by  Monsieur  Milaud  of  Nevers,  and  would 
make  your  life  unendurable." 

Now,  at  the  time  when  the  whole  countryside — Nevers  and 
Saneerre,  Le  Morvan  and  Le  Berry — was  priding  itself  on 
Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  and  lauding  her  under  the  name 
of  Jan  Diaz,  "little  La  Baudraye"  felt  her  glory  a  mortal  blow. 
He  alone  knew  the  secret  source  of  Paquita  la  Sevillane. 
When  this  terrible  work  was  spoken  of,  everybody  said  of 
Dinah — "Poor  wonian  !     Poor  soûl  !" 

The  women  rejoiced  in  being  able  to  pity  her  who  had  so 
long  oppressed  them  ;  never  had  Dinah  seemed  to  stand  higher 
in  the  eyes  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  shriveled  old  man,  more  wrinkled,  yellower,  feebler 
than  ever,  gave  no  sign;  but  Dinah  sometimes  detected  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  looked  at  her,  a  sort  of  icy  venom  whieh  gave  the 
lie  to  his  increased  politeness  and  gentleness.  She  understood 
at  last  that  this  was  not,  as  she  had  supposed,  a  mère  domestie 
squabble;  but  when  she  forced  an  explanation  with  her  '"in- 
sect,"  as  Monsieur  Gravier  called  him,  she  found  the  cold, 
hard  impassibility  of  steel.  She  flew  into  a  passion;  she  re- 
proached  him  for  her  life  thèse  eleven  years  past;  she  made 
— intentionally — what,  women  call  a  scène.  But  "little  La 
Baudraye"  sat  in  an  armchair  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  listened 
phlegmatically  to  the  storm.  And,  as  usual,  the  dwarf  got  the 
better  of  his  wife.  Dinah  saw  that  she  had  donc  wrong  in 
writing;  she  vowed  never  to  write  another  line,  and  she  kept 
her  vow. 

Then  was  there  désolation  in  the  Sancerrois. 

"Why  did  not  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  compose  any  more 
verses?"  was  the  universal  cry. 

At  this  time  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  had  no  enemies  ;  every 
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ono  rushcd  to  sec  hcr,  not  a  wcck  passetl  without  frcsli  intro- 
ductions. Tho  wifc  of  the  prcsiding  jiidge,  an  august  bour- 
geoise, née  Popinot-Chandier,  desircd  lier  son,  a  youth  of  two- 
and-twenty,  to  pay  his  humble  respects  at  La  Baudraye,  and 
flattered  hersclf  that  she  niight  see  lier  Gatien  in  the  good 
grâces  of  this  Superior  Woman. — The  words  Superior  Woman 
had  superseded  the  absurd  nickname  of  The  Sappho  of  Saint- 
Saiur. — This  lady,  who  for  ninc  ycars  had  led  the  opposition, 
was  so  delighted  at  the  good  réception  accordcd  to  her  son, 
that  she  becanie  loud  in  her  praises  of  the  Muse  of  Sancerre. 

"After  ail,"  she  exclaimed,  in  reply  to  a  tirade  froni  Ma- 
dame de  Clagny,  who  hated  her  husband's  supposed  mistress, 
"she  is  the  handsomest  and  clevcrest  woman  in  the  whole 
province  !" 

After  scrambling  through  so  many  brambles  and  setting 
olï  on  so  many  différent  roads,  after  dreaming  of  love  in 
splendor  and  scenting  the  darkest  dramas,  thinking  such  ter- 
rible joys  would  be  cheaply  purchased  so  weary  was  she  of  her 
dreary  existence,  one  day  Dinah  foll  into  the  pit  she  had 
sworn  to  avoid.  Seeing  Monsieur  de  Clagny  always  sacrifie- 
ing  himself,  and  at  last  refusing  a  high  appointmcnt  in  Paris, 
where  his  family  wanted  to  see  him,  she  said  to  herself,  "He 
loves  me  !"  She  vanquished  her  repulsion,  and  seemcd  will- 
ing  to  reward  so  much  constancy. 

It  was  to  this  impulse  of  generosity  on  her  part  that  a 
coalition  was  due,  formed  in  Sancerre  to  secure  the  return 
of  Monsieur  de  Clagny  at  the  next  élections.  Madame  de  la 
Baudraye  had  dreamed  of  going  to  Paris  in  the  wakc  of  the 
new  deputy. 

But,  in  spitc  of  the  most  solemn  promises,  the  hundred  and 
fifty  votes  to  be  recorded  in  favor  of  this  adorer  of  the  lovely 
Dinah — who  hopcd  to  see  this  defender  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  wearing  the  gown  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals — figured 
as  an  imposing  minority  of  fifty  votes.  The  jealousy  of  the 
Président  de  Boirouge,  and  Monsieur  Gravier's  hatred,  for 
he  believed  in  the  candidate's  supremacy  in  Dinah's  heart, 
had  been  worked  upon  by  a  young  Sous-préfet;  and  for  this 
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wortl\y  dced  the  allies  got  the  young  raan  made  a  préfet  else- 
wherc. 

"I  shall  never  coase  to  regret,"  said  he,  as  he  quitted  San- 
cerre,  "that  I  did  iiot  succeed  in  pleasing  Madame  de  la  Bau- 
drave;  that  would  hâve  made  mj^  triumph  complète!" 

The  household  that  was  thiis  racked  by  domestic  troubles 
was  calm  on  the  surface;  hère  were  two  ill-assorted  but  re- 
signed  beings,  and  the  indescribable  propriety,  the  lie  that 
Society  insists  on,  and  which  to  Dinah  Avas  an  unendurable 
yoke.  Why  did  she  long  to  throw  off  the  mask  she  had  worn 
for  twelve  years?  Whence  this  weariness  which,  every  day, 
increased  her  hope  of  finding  hcrsclf  a  widow? 

The  reader  who  lias  noted  ail  the  phases  of  her  existence 
will  bave  understood  the  varions  illusions  by  which  Dinah, 
like  many  another  woman,  had  been  deceived.  x\fter  an  at- 
tempt  to  master  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye,  she  had  indulged 
the  hope  of  becoming  a  mother.  Between  those  misérable  dis- 
putes over  household  matters  and  the  melancholy  conviction 
as  to  her  fate,  quite  a  long  time  had  elapsed.  Then,  when  she 
had  looked  for  consolation,  the  consoler,  Monsieur  de  Charge- 
bœuf,  had  left  lier.  Thus,  the  overwhelming  temptation  which 
commonly  causes  women  to  sin  had  hitherto  been  absent.  For 
if  there  are,  after  ail,  some  women  who  make  straight  for 
Tinfaithfulncss,  are  there  not  many  more  who  cling  to  hope, 
and  do  not  fall  till  they  bave  wandered  long  in  a  labyrinth  of 
secret  woes  ? 

Such  was  Dinah.  She  had  so  little  impulse  to  fail  in  lier 
dut}'',  that  she  did  not  care  enough  for  Monsieur  de  Clagny 
to  forgive  him  his  defeat. 

Then  the  move  to  the  Château  d'Anz}^,  the  rearrangement 
of  her  collected  trcasures  and  curiosities,  which  derivcd  added 
value  from  the  splendid  setting  which  Philibert  de  Lorme 
seemed  to  hâve  planned  on  purpose  for  this  muséum,  occu- 
pied  her  for  several  months,  giving  her  leisure  to  meditate 
one  of  those  décisive  steps  that  startle  the  public,  ignorant 
of  the  motives  which,  however,  it  sometimes  discovers  by  dint 
of  gossip  and  suppositions. 
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Madame  de  la  Baudraye  had  bcen  greatly  struek  by  the 
réputation  of  Lousteau,  who  was  rcgarded  as  a  lady's  man 
of  the  first  water  in  conséquence  of  his  intimacies  among 
actresses;  she  was  anxious  to  know  him;  she  read  his  books, 
and  was  fired  with  entliusiasm,  less  perhaps  for  his  talents 
than  for  his  successes  with  women;  and  to  attract  him  to  the 
country,  she  started  the  notion  that  it  was  obligatory  on 
Sancerre  to  return  one  of  its  great  men  at  the  élections.  She 
made  Gatien  Boirouge  write  to  the  great  physician  Bianchon, 
whom  lie  clainicd  as  a  cousin  through  the  Popinots.  Then 
she  persuaded  an  old  friend  of  the  departed  Madame  Lousteau 
to  stir  up  the  journalist's  ambitions  by  letting  him  know  that 
certain  persons  in  Sancerre  were  firmly  bent  on  electing  a 
deputy  from  among  the  distinguished  men  in  Paris. 

Tired  of  her  commonplace  neighbors,  Madame  de  la  Bau- 
draye would  thus  at  last  meet  really  illustrions  men,  and 
might  give  her  fall  the  lustre  of  famé. 

Neither  Lousteau  nor  Bianchon  rcplied;  they  were  waiting 
perhaps  till  the  holidays.  Bianchon,  who  had  won  his  pro- 
fessor's  chair  the  year  before  after  a  brilliant  contest,  could 
net  leave  his  lectures. 

In  the  month  of  September,  when  the  vintage  was  at  its 
height,  the  two  Parisians  arrived  in  their  native  province,  and 
found  it  absorbed  in  the  unremitting  toil  of  the  wine-crop 
of  1836;  there  could  therefore  be  no  public  démonstration 
in  their  favor.  "We  hâve  fallen  flat/'  said  Lousteau  to  his 
companion,  in  the  slang  of  the  stage. 

In  1836,  Lousteau,  worn  by  sixteen  years  of  struggle  in  the 
Capital,  and  aged  quite  as  much  by  pleasure  as  by  penur}-^, 
hard  work,  and  disappointments,  looked  eight-and-forty, 
thougli  he  was  no  more  than  thirty-seven.  He  was  already 
bald,  and  had  assumed  a  Byronic  air  in  harmony  with  his 
early  decay  and  the  lines  furrowed  in  his  face  by  over-in- 
dulgence  in  Champagne.  He  ascribed  thèse  signs-manual  of 
dissipation  to  the  severities  of  a  literary  life,  declaring  that 
the  Press  was  murderous;  and  he  gave  it  to  be  understood 
that  it  consumed  superior  talents,  so  as  to  lend  a  grâce  to  his 
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exhaustioiî.  In  his  native  town  he  thouglit  propcr  to  cxag- 
gerate  his  affcctcd  contempt  of  lifo  and  his  spnrious  misan- 
thropy.  Still,  his  eyes  could  flash  with  firc  like  a  volcano 
supposed  to  be  cxtinct,  and  he  endcavorcd,  by  dressing  fash- 
ional)ly,  to  niake  up  for  the  lack  of  youth  that  might  strike  a 
woman's  eye. 

Horace  Bianchon,  who  wore  the  ribbon  of  the  Légion  of 
Honor,  was  fat  and  burly,  as  besecms  a  fashionable  physician, 
with  a  patriarchal  air,  his  hair  thick  and  long,  a  prominent 
brow,  the  frame  of  a  hard  worker,  and  the  cahii  expression 
of  a  philosopher.  This  somewhat  prosaic  personality  set  off 
his  more  frivolous  companion  to  advantage. 

The  two  great  men  remained  imrecognized  during  a  whole 
morning  at  the  inn  where  they  had  put  up,  and  it  was  only 
by  chance  that  Monsieur  de  Clagny  heard  of  their  arrivai.  Ma- 
dame de  la  Baudraye,  in  despair  at  this,  despatched  Gatien 
Boirouge,  who  had  no  vineyards,  to  beg  the  two  gentlemen  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  the  Château  d'Anzy.  For  the  last  year 
Dinah  had  played  the  châtelaine,  and  spent  the  winter  only 
at  La  Baudraye.  Monsieur  Gravier,  the  Public  Prosecutor, 
the  Presiding  Judge,  and  Gatien  Boirouge  combined  to  give 
a  banquet  to  the  great  men,  to  meet  the  literary  personages 
of  the  town. 

On  hearing  that  the  beautiful  Madame  de  la  Baudraye 
was  Jan  Diaz,  the  Parisians  went  to  spend  three  days  at  Anzy, 
fetched  in  a  sort  of  wagonette  driven  by  Gatien  himself.  The 
young  man,  under  a  genuine  illusion,  spoke  of  Madame  de 
la  Baudraye  not  only  as  the  handsomest  woman  in  those  parts, 
a  woman  so  superior  that  she  might  give  George  Sand  a  qualm, 
but  as  a  woman  who  would  produce  a  great  sensation  in  Paris. 
Hence  the  extrême  though  suppressed  astonishment  of  Doctor 
Bianchon  and  the  waggish  journalist  when  they  beheld,  on 
the  garden  steps  of  Anzy,  a  lady  dressed  in  thin  black  cash- 
mere  with  a  deep  tucker,  in  effect  like  a  riding-habit  eut  short, 
for  they  quite  understood  the  pretentiousness  of  such  extrême 
simplicity.    Dinah  also  wore  a  black  velvet  cap,  like  that  in 
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the  portrait  of  Ikapliacl,  and  l)olow  it  lier  liair  foll  in  tliick 
curlh;.  Tliis  attire  .<liowed  olT  a  rather  pretty  figure,  fine  cyes, 
and  handsome  cyelids  soniewhat  faded  by  the  wcariful  life 
that  has  been  described.  In  Le  Berry  the  singuLirity  of  this 
nrtistic  costume  was  a  cloak  for  the  romantic  affectations  of 
the  Superior  Woman. 

On  seeing  the  affectations  of  their  too  amiable  hostcss — 
which  were,  indced,  affectations  of  soûl  and  mind — the  friends 
glanced  at  each  other,  and  put  on  a  deeply  serions  expression 
to  listen  to  I\radame  de  la  TJaudraye,  who  made  thcm  a  set 
speech  of  thanks  for  coming  to  chcer  the  monotony  of  her 
days.  Dinah  walked  her  guests  round  and  round  the  lawn, 
ornamented  with  large  vases  of  flowers,  which  lay  in  front 
of  the  Château  d'Anzy. 

"How  is  it,"  said  Lousteau,  the  practical  joker,  "that  so 
handsome  a  woman  as  you,  and  apparently  so  superior,  sliould 
bave  remained  buried  in  the  country?  What  do  you  do  to 
make  life  endurable?" 

"Ah  !  that  is  the  crux,"  said  the  lady.  "It  is  unendurable. 
Utter  despair  or  duU  résignation — there  is  no  third  alterna- 
tive; that  is  the  arid  soil  in  which  our  existence  is  rooted,  and 
on  which  a  thousand  stagnant  ideas  f ail  ;  they  cannot  fertilize 
the  ground,  but  they  supply  food  for  the  etiolated  flowers  of 
our  désert  soûls.  Never  believe  in  indifférence  !  Indifférence 
is  either  despair  or  résignation.  Then  each  woman  takes  up 
the  pursuit  which,  according  to  her  character,  secms  to  prom- 
ise some  amusement.  Some  rush  into  Jam-making  and 
washing,  liousehold  management,  the  rural  joys  of  the  vintage 
or  the  harvest,  bottling  fruit,  embroidering  handkerchiefs,  the 
cares  of  motherhood,  the  intrigues  of  a  country  town.  Others 
torment  a  much-enduring  piano,  which,  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  sounds  like  an  old  kettle,  and  ends  its  asthmatic  life 
at  the  Château  d'Anzy.  Some  pious  dames  talk  over  the 
différent  brands  of  tne  Word  of  God — the  Abbé  Fritaud  as 
compared  with  the  Abbé  Guinard.  They  play  cards  in  the 
evening,  dance  with  the  same  partners  for  twelve  years  run- 
ning,  in  the  same  rooms,  at  the  same  dates.     This  delightful 
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life  is  variée!  by  solemn  walks  on  the  Mail,  visits  of  politeness 
among  the  women,  who  ask  each  other  where  they  bought 
their  gowns. 

"Conversation  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  remarks  on  tbe 
intrigues  lying  hiddcn  under  the  stagnant  water  of  provincial 
life,  on  the  north  by  proposed  marriages,  on  the  west  by 
jealousies,  and  on  the  east  by  sour  remarks. 

"And  so,"  she  went  on,  striking  an  attitude,  "you  see  a 
woman  wrinkled  at  nine-and-twenty,  ten  years  before  the 
time  fixed  by  the  rules  of  Doctor  Bianchon,  a  woman  whose 
skin  is  ruined  at  an  early  âge,  who  turns  as  yellow  as  a  quince 
when  she  is  yellow  at  ail — we  hâve  seen  some  turn  green, 
When  we  hâve  reached  that  point,  we  try  to  justify  our  normal 
condition  ;  then  we  turn  and  rend  the  terrible  passion  of 
Paris  with  teeth  as  sharp  as  rat's  teeth,  We  hâve  Puritan  wo- 
men  hère,  sour  enough  to  tear  the  laces  of  Parisian  finery, 
and  eat  out  ail  the  poetry  of  your  Parisian  beauties,  who 
imdormine  the  happincss  of  others  while  they  cry  up  their 
"walnuts  and  rancid  bacon,  glorify  this  squalid  mouse-hole, 
and  the  dingy  color  and  conventual  smell  of  our  delightful  life 
at  Sancerre." 

"I  admire  such  courage,  madame,"  said  Bianchon.  "When 
we  bave  to  endure  such  misfortunes,  it  is  well  to  bave  the  wit 
to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity." 

Amazed  at  the  brilliant  move  by  which  Dinah  thus  placed 
provincial  life  at  the  mercy  of  her  guests,  in  anticipation  of 
their  sarcasms,  Gatien  Boirouge  nudged  Lousteau's  elbow, 
with  a  glance  and  a  smile,  which  said  : 

"Well!  did  I  say  too  much?" 

"But,  madame,"  said  Lousteau,  "you  are  proving  that  we 
are  still  in  Paris.  I  shall  steal  this  gem  of  description;  it 
will  be  worth  ten  francs  to  me  in  an  article." 

"Oh,  monsieur,"  she  retorted,  "never  trust  provincial  wo- 
men." 

"And  why  not  ?"  said  Lousteau. 

^ladame  de  la  Baudraye  was  wily  enough — an  innocent 
form  of  cunning,  to  be  sure — to  show  the  two  Parisians,  one 
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of  whom  she  would  choose  to  be  her  conquerer,  the  snare  into 
which  he  would  fall,  rcflccting  that  she  would  hâve  the  upper 
hand  at  the  moment  when  he  should  cease  to  see  it. 

"When  you  first  come,"  said  she,  "you  laugh  at  us.  Thcn 
when  you  hâve  forgotten  the  impression  of  Paris  brilliancy, 
and  see  us  in  our  own  sphère,  you  pay  court  to  us,  if  only  as  a 
pastime.  And  you,  who  are  famous  for  your  past  passions,  will 
be  the  object  of  attentions  which  wdll  flatter  you.  Then  take 
care  !"  cried  Dinah,  with  a  coquettish  gesture,  raising  herself 
above  provincial  absurdities  and  Lousteau's  irony  ])y  her  own 
sarcastic  speech.  "When  a  poor  little  country-bred  woman  bas 
an  eccentric  passion  for  some  superior  man,  some  Parisian 
who  has  wandered  into  the  provinces,  it  is  to  her  something 
more  than  a  sentiment  ;  she  makcs  it  her  occupation  and  part 
of  ail  her  life.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  the 
attachment  of  such  a  woman;  she  compares,  she  studies,  she 
reflects,  she  dreams;  and  she  will  not  give  up  her  dream,  she 
thinks  still  of  the  man  she  loves  when  he  has  ceased  to  think 
of  her. 

"Now  one  of  the  catastrophes  that  weigh  most  heavily  on 
a  woman  in  the  provinces  is  that  abrupt  termination  of  her 
passion  which  is  so  often  seen  in  England.  In  the  country, 
a  life  undcr  minute  observation  as  keen  as  an  Indian's  compels 
a  woman  cither  to  keep  on  the  rails  or  to  start  aside  like  a 
stearii  engine  wrecked  by  an  obstacle.  The  stratégies  of  love, 
the  coquetting  which  form  half  the  composition  of  a  Parisian 
ANoman,  are  utterly  unknown  hère." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Lousteau.  "There  is  in  a  country-bred 
woman's  heart  a  store  of  surprises,  as  in  some  toys." 

"Dear  me  !"  Dinah  went  on,  "a  woman  will  hâve  spoken  to 
you  thrce  timcs  in  the  course  of  a  winter,  and  without  your 
knowing  it,  you  will  be  lodged  in  her  heart.  Then  comes  a 
picnic,  an  excursion,  what  not,  and  ail  is  said — or,  if  you  pre- 
fer  it,  ail  is  done  !  This  conduct,  which  seems  odd  to  nnob- 
serving  persons,  is  really  very  natural.  A  poet,  such  as  you 
are,  or  a  philosopher,  an  observer,  like  Doctor  Bianchon,  in- 
stead  of  villifying  the  provincial  woman  and  believing  her  de- 
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praved,  woiild  bc  able  to  guess  thc  wonderful  unrcvealed 
poctry,  cvcry  chapter,  in  short,  of  the  swcet  romance  of  which 
the  last  phase  falls  to  the  bcnefit  of  some  happy  sub-lieutenant 
or  some  provincial  bigwig." 

"The  provincial  women  I  hâve  met  in  Paris,"  said  Lous- 
teau,  "were,  in  fact,  rapid  in  their  proceedings " 

"My  Word,  they  are  strange,"  said  thc  lady,  giving  a  sig- 
nificant  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

"Thej^  are  like  the  playgoers  who  book  for  the  second  per- 
formance, feeling  sure  that  the  pièce  will  not  f ail,"  replied  the 
journalist. 

"And  what  is  the  cause  of  ail  thèse  woes  ?"  asked  Bianchon. 

"Paris  is  the  monster  that  brings  us  grief,"  replied  the  Su- 
perior  Woman.  "The  evil  is  seven  leagues  round,  and 
dévastâtes  the  whole  land.  Provincial  life  is  not  self-existent. 
It  is  only  when  a  nation  is  divided  into  fifty  minor  states  that 
each  can  hâve  a  physiognomy  of  its  own,  and  then  a  woman 
reflects  the  glory  of  the  sphère  where  she  reigns.  This  social 
phenomenon,  I  am  told,  may  be  seen  in  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany;  but  in  France,  as  in  every  country  where  there 
is  but  oue  capital,  a  dead  level  of  manners  must  necessarily 
resuit  from  centralization." 

"Then  you  would  say  that  manners  could  only  recover  their 
individuality  and  native  distinction  by  the  formation  of  a 
fédération  of  French  states  into  one  empire?"  said  Lousteau. 

"That  is  hardly  to  be  wished,  for  France  would  liave  to 
conquer  too  many  countries,"  said  Bianchon. 

"This  misfortune  is  unknown  to  England,"  exclaimed 
Dinah.  "London  does  not  exert  such  tyranny  as  that  by 
which  Paris  oppresses  France — for  which,  indeed,  French  in- 
genuity  will  at  last  find  a  remedy;  however,  it  lias  a  worse 
disease  in  its  vile  hypocrisy,  which  is  a  far  greater  evil  !" 

"The  English  aristocracy,"  said  Lousteau,  hastening  to  put 
a  Word  in,  for  he  foresaw  a  Byronic  paragraph,  "has  the  ad- 
vantage  over  ours  of  assimilating  every  form  of  superiority; 
it  lives  in  the  midst  of  magnificent  parks;  it  is  in  London  for 
no  more  than  two  months.  It  lives  in  the  country,  flourish- 
ing  there,  and  making  it  flourish." 
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"Ycp,''  i=nid  ]\riKlanic  de  la  Baiulraye,  "London  is  the  cap- 
ital of  trade  and  spéculation,  and  thc  centre  of  government. 
The  aristocracy  hold  a  *mote'  there  for  sixty  days  only  ;  it  gives 
and  takos  the  passwords  of  the  da}^,  looks  in  on  the  législative 
cookery,  reviews  the  girls  to  marry,  the  carriages  to  bo  sold, 
exchanges  greetings,  and  is  away  again  ;  and  is  so  far  from 
anmsing,  that  it  cannot  bear  itself  for  more  than  the  few  days 
known  as  *the  season.'  " 

"lience,"  said  Loustcaii,  hoping  to  stop  this  nimble  tongue 
by  an  epigram,  "in  Perfidious  Albion,  as  the  Constitutionnel 
has  it,  you  may  happen  to  meet  a  charming  woman  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom." 

"But  charming  English  women  !"  replied  Madame  de  la 
Baudraye  with  a  smile.  "Hère  is  my  mother,  I  will  intro- 
duce  you,"  said  she,  seeing  Madame  Piédefer  coming  towards 
them. 

Having  introduced  the  two  Paris  lions  to  the  ambitious 
skeleton  that  called  itself  woman  under  the  name  of  Ma- 
dame Piédefer — a  tall,  lean  personage  with  a  red  face,  teeth 
that  were  doubtfully  genuine,  and  hair  that  was  undoubtedly 
dyed,  Dinah  left  her  visitors  to  themselves  for  a  few  minutes. 

"Well,"  said  Gatien  to  Lousteau,  "what  do  you  think  of 
her?" 

"I  think  that  the  clever  woman  of  Sancerre  is  simply  the 
greatest  chatterbox,"  replied  the  journalist. 

"A  woman  who  wants  to  see  you  deputy  !"  cried  Gatien. 
"An  angel  !" 

"Forgive  me,  I  forgot  you  were  in  love  with  her,"  said 
Lousteau.  "Forgive  the  eynicism  of  an  old  scamp. — Ask 
Bianchon;  I  hâve  no  illusions  left.  I  see  things  as  they  are. 
The  woman  has  evidently  dried  up  her  mother  like  a  partridge 
left  to  roast  at  too  tierce  a  fire." 

Gatien  de  Boirouge  contrived  to  let  Madame  de  la  Bau- 
draye know  what  the  journalist  had  said  of  her  in  the  course 
of  the  dinner,  which  was  copious,  not  to  say  splendid,  and  the 
lady  took  care  not  to  talk  too  much  while  it  was  proeeeding. 
This   lack    of   conversation   betrayed    Gatien's    indiscrétion. 
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Etienne  tried  to  regain  his  footing,  but  ail  Dinah's  advances 
were  directed  to  Bianchon. 

However,  half-way  through  the  evening,  tlie  Baroness  was 
gracions  to  Lonsteau  again.  Hâve  you  never  observed  what 
great  nieanness  niay  be  comniitted  for  small  ends  ?  Thus  the 
haughty  Dinali,  who  would  not  sacrifice  herself  for  a  fool,  who 
in  the  depths  of  the  country  led  snch  a  wretched  life  of  strug- 
gles,  of  suppressed  rébellion,  of  unuttered  poetry,  who  to  get 
away  from  Loustean  had  climbed  the  highest  and  steepest  peak 
of  her  scorn,  and  who  would  not  hâve  come  down  if  she  had 
seen  the  sham  Byron  at  her  feet,  suddenly  stepped  ofï  it  as  she 
recollected  her  album. 

Madame  de  la  Baudraye  had  caught  the  mania  for  auto- 
graphs;  she  possessed  an  oblong  volume  which  deserved  the 
name  of  album  better  than  most,  as  two-thirds  of  the  pages 
were  still  blank.  The  Baronne  de  Fontaine,  who  had  kept 
it  for  three  months,  had  with  great  difficulty  obtained  a  line 
from  Rossini,  six  bars  written  by  Meyerbeer,  the  four  lines 
that  Victor  Hugo  writes  in  ever}'  album,  a  verse  from  Lamar- 
tine, a  few  words  from  Béranger,  Calypso  ne  pouvait  se  con- 
soler du  départ  d'Ulysse  (the  first  words  of  TéUmaque)  writ- 
ten by  George  Sand,  Scribe's  famous  lines  on  the  Umbrella, 
a  sentence  from  Charles  Nodier,  an  outline  of  distance  by 
Jules  Dupré,  the  signature  of  David  d'Angers,  and  three  notes 
written  by  Hector  Berlioz.  Monsieur  de  Clagny,  during  a 
visit  to  Paris,  added  a  song  by  Lacenaire — a  much  coveted 
autograph,  two  lines  from  Fieschi,  and  an  extremely  short 
note  from  Napoléon,  which  were  pasted  on  to  pages  of  the 
album.  Then  Monsieur  Gravier,  in  the  course  of  a  tour,  had 
persuaded  Mademoiselle  Mars  to  write  her  name  on  this 
album,  with  Mademoiselle  Georges,  Taglioni,  and  Grisi,  and 
Rome  distinguished  actors,  such  as  Frederick  Lemaître,  Mon- 
rose,  Bouffé,  Rubini,  Lablache,  Nourrit,  and  Arnal;  for  he 
knew  a  set  of  old  fellows  bought  up  in  the  seraglio,  as  they 
phrased  it,  who  did  him  this  favor. 

This  beginning  of  a  collection  was  ail  the  more  precious 
to  Dinah  because  she  was  the  only  person  for  ten  leagues 
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round  who  owned  an  album.  Witliin  the  last  two  years,  how- 
ever,  several  young  ladies  had  acquired  such  books,  in  which 
they  made  their  friends  and  acquaintances  write  more  or  less 
absurd  quotations  or  sentiments.  You  who  spend  your  lives 
in  collecting  autographs,  simple  and  happy  soûls,  like  Dutch 
tulip  fanciers,  you  will  excuse  Dinah  when,  in  lier  fear  of  not 
keeping  lier  guests  more  than  two  days,  she  begged  Bianchon 
to  enrich  the  volume  she  handed  to  him  with  a  few  lines  of 
his  writing. 

The  doctor  made  Lousteau  smile  by  showing  him  this  sen- 
tence on  the  fîrst  page  : 

*^hat  makes  the  populace  dangerous  is  that  it  has  in  its 
pocket  an  absolution  for  every  crime. 

"J.  B.  DE  Clagny." 

"We  will  second  the  man  who  is  brave  enough  to  plead  in 
favor  of  the  Monarchy,"  Desplein's  great  j)upil  whispered  to 
Lousteau,  and  he  wrote  below  : 

"The  distinction  between  Napoléon  and  a  water-carrier 
is  évident  only  to  Society  ;  Nature  takes  no  account  of  it.  Thus 
Democracy,  which  resists  inequality,  constantly  appeals  to 
Nature.  H.  Bianchon." 

"Ah  !"  cried  Dinah,  amazed,  "you  rich  men  take  a  gold 
pièce  out  of  your  purse  as  poor  men  bring  out  a  farthing. 
.  .  .  I  do  not  know,"  she  went  on,  turning  to  Lousteau, 
"whether  it  is  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  a  guest  to  hope 
for  a  few  lines " 

"Nay,  madame,  you  flatter  me.  Bianchon  is  a  great  man, 
but  I  am  too  insignificant  ! — Twonty  yoars  hence  my  name 
will  be  more  difficult  to  identify  than  that  of  the  Public  Prose- . 
cutor  whose  axiom,  written  in  your  album,  will  designate 
him  as  an  obscurer  Montesquieu.  And  I  should  want  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  to  improvise  some  sufficiently  bitter  reflec- 
tions,  for  I  could  onlv  describe  what  I  feel." 
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"I  wisli  you  needed  a  fortnight,"  said  Madame  de  la  Bau- 
draye  graciously,  as  she  handed  him  tlie  book.  "I  should  keep 
you  hère  ail  the  longer." 

At  five  next  morning  ail  the  party  in  the  Château  d'Anzy 
were  astir,  little  La  Baudrayo  liaving  arranged  a  day's  sport 
for  the  Parisiaus — less  for  their  pleasure  than  to  gratify  his 
own  coneeit.  He  was  delighted  to  make  them  walk  over  the 
twelve  hundred  acres  of  waste  land  that  he  was  intending  to 
reclaim,  an  undertaking  that  would  cost  some  hundred  thou- 
sand  francs,  but  which  niight  yield  an  increase  of  thirty  to 
sixty  thousand  francs  a  year  in  the  returns  of  the  estate  of 
Anzy. 

"Do  you  know  why  the  Public  Prosecutor  has  not  corne 
out  with  us  ?"  asked  Gatien  Boirouge  of  Monsieur  Gravier. 

"Why,  he  told  us  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  to-day;  the 
minor  cases  are  before  the  Court,"  replied  the  other. 

"And  did  you  believe  that  ?"  cried  Gatien.  "Well,  my  papa 
said  to  me,  'Monsieur  Lebas  will  not  join  you  early,  for  Mon- 
sieur de  Clagny  has  begged  him  as  his  deputy  to  sit  for 
him  !'  " 

"Indeed  !"  said  Gravier,  changing  eountenance.  "And  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Baudraye  is  gone  to  La  Charité  !" 

"But  why  do  you  meddle  in  such  matters?"  said  Bianchon 
to  Gatien. 

"Horace  is  right,"  said  Lousteau.  "I  cannot  imagine  why 
you  trouble  your  heads  so  much  about  each  other;  you  waste 
your  time  in  f  rivolities." 

Horace  Bianchon  looked  at  Etienne  Lousteau,  as  much  as 
to  say  that  newspaper  epigrams  and  the  satire  of  the  "funny 
column"  were  incompréhensible  at  Sancerre. 

On  reaching  a  copse.  Monsieur  Gravier  left  the  two  great 
men  and  Gatien,  under  the  guidance  of  a  keeper,  to  make 
their  way  through  a  little  ravine. 

"Well,  we  must  wait  for  Monsieur  Gravier,"  said  Bianchon, 
when  they  had  reached  a  clearing. 

"You  may  be  a  great  physician,"  said  Gatien,  "but  you  are 
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ignorant  of  provincial  lifo.  You  moan  to  wait  for  Monsieur 
Gravier? — By  this  tinie  lie  is  running  like  a  hare,  in  spite 
of  his  little  round  stomach;  he  is  within  twenty  minutes  of 

Anzy  by  now "    dation  looked  at  his  wateh.     "Good  !  he 

will  be  just  in  time." 

"Where?" 

"At  the  château  for  breakfast,"  replied  Gatien.  "Do  you 
suppose  I  eould  rest  easy  if  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  were 
alone  with  Monsieur  de  Clagny  ?  There  are  two  of  them  now  ; 
they  will  keep  an  eye  on  each  other.  Dinah  will  be  well 
guarded." 

"Ah,  ha  !  Then  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  has  not  yet  made 
up  her  mind?"  said  Lousteau. 

"So  mammathinks.  For  mypart,!  am  afraid  that  Monsieur 
de  Clagny  has  at  last  succeeded  in  bewitching  Madame  de  la 
Baudraye.  If  he  has  been  able  to  show  her  that  he  had  any 
chance  of  putting  on  the  robes  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seal  s,  he 
may  hâve  hidden  his  moleskin  complexion,  his  terrible  eyes, 
his  touzled  mane,his  voice  like  a  hoarse  crier's,his  bony  figure, 
like  that  of  a  starveling  poet,  and  hâve  assumed  ail  the  charms 
of  Adonis.  If  Dinah  sees  Monsieur  de  Clagny  as  Attorney- 
General,  she  may  see  him  as  a  handsome  youth.  Eloquence 
has  great  privilèges. — Besides,  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  is 
full  of  ambition.  She  does  not  like  Sancerre,  and  dreams  of 
the  glories  of  Paris." 

"But  what  interest  hâve  you  in  ail  this?''  said  Lousteau. 
"If  she  is  in  love  with  the  Public  Prosecutor  ! — Ah  !  you  think 
she  will  not  love  him  for  long,  and  you  hope  to  succeed  him." 

"You  who  live  in  Paris,"  said  Gatien,  "meet  as  many  dif- 
férent women  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  But  at  Sancerre, 
where  there  are  not  half  a  dozen,  and  where,  of  those  six,  five 
set  up  for  the  most  extravagant  virtue,  when  the  handsomcst  of 
them  ail  keeps  you  at  an  infinité  distance  by  looks  as  scornful 
as  though  she  were  of  the  blood  royal,  a  young  man  of  two- 
and-twenty  may  surely  be  allowed  to  make  a  guess  at  her 
secrets,  since  she  must  then  treat  him  with  some  considéra- 
tion." 
i8 
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"Considération  !  So  that  is  what  you  call  it  in  thèse  parts  ?'' 
said  the  journalist  witli  a  smile. 

"I  slîould  suppose  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  to  hâve  too 
mueh  good  taste  to  trouble  her  head  about  that  ugly  ape,"  said 
Bianchon. 

"Horace,"  said  Lousteau,  "look  hère,  0  learned  interpréter 
of  human  nature,  let  us  lay  a  trap  for  the  Public  Prosecutor  ; 
we  shall  be  doing  our  friend  Gatien  a  service,  and  get  a  laugh 
ont  of  it.     I  do  not  love  Public  Prosecutors." 

"You  havc  a  keen  intuition  of  destiny,"  said  Horace.  "But 
what  can  we  do?" 

"Well,  after  dinner  we  will  tell  sundry  little  anecdotes  of 
wives  caught  ont  by  their  husbands,  killed,  murdered  under 
the  most  terrible  circumstances. — Then  we  shall  see  the  faces 
that  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  and  de  Clagny  will  make." 

"Not  amiss  !"  said  Bianchon;  "one  or  the  other  must  surely, 
by  look  or  gesture " 

"I  know  a  newspaper  editor,"  Lousteau  went  on,  addressing 
Gatien,  "who,  anxious  to  forefend  a  grievous  fate,  will  take  no 
stories  but  such  as  tell  the  taie  of  lovers  burned,  hewn, 
pounded,  or  eut  to  pièces  ;  of  wives  boiled,  f  ried,  or  baked  ;  he 
takes  them  to  his  wife  to  read,  hoping  that  sheer  fear  will 
keep  her  faithful — satisfied  with  that  humble  alternative,  poor 
man  !  'You  see,  my  dear,  to  what  the  smallest  error  may  lead 
you  !'  says  he,  epitomizing  Arnolfe's  address  to  Agnès." 

"Madame  de  la  Baudraye  is  quite  guiltless  ;  this  youth  sees 
double,"  said  Bianchon.  "Madame  Piédefer  seems  to  me  far 
too  pious  to  invite  her  daughter's  lover  to  the  Château  d'Anzy. 
Madame  de  la  Baudraye  would  hâve  to  hoodwink  her  mother, 
her  husband,  her  maid,  and  her  mother's  maid;  that  is  too 
mueh  to  do.    I  acquit  her." 

"With  the  more  reason  because  her  husband  never  'quits 
her,'  "  said  Gatien,  laughing  at  his  own  wit. 

"We  can  easily  remember  two  or  three  stories  that  will 
make  Dinah  quake,"  said  Lousteau.  "Young  man — and  you 
too,  Bianchon — let  me  beg  you  to  maintain  a  stem  demeanor; 
be  thorough  diplomatists,  an  easy  manner  without  exaggera- 
tion,  and  watch  the  faces  of  the  two  criminals,  you  know, 
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without  sceining  to  do  so — ont  of  Iho  cornor  of  your  eye,  or  in 
a  glass,  ou  thc  sly.  This  morning  we  will  hiint  thc  haro,  tliis 
C'vening  we  will  hunt  thc  Public  Prosccutor." 

The  eveuing  began  with  a  triumph  for  Lousteau,  who  re- 
turned  the  album  to  the  lady  with  this  elegy  writteu  iu  it  : 

SPLEEN 
You  ask  for  verse  from  me,  the  feeble  prey 
Of  this  self-seeking  world,  a  waif  and  stray 

With  noue  to  whoni  to  cling; 
From  nie — unhappy,  purblind,  hopeless  devil! 
Wlio  c'en  in  what  is  good  see  only  evil 

In  any  earthly  thing! 

This  page,  the  pastinie  of  a  dame  so  fair, 
May  not  refieet  the  ahadow  of  my  care. 

For  ail  things  hâve  their  place. 
Of  love,  to  ladies  bright,  the  poet  sings, 
Of  joy,  and  bail  s,  and  dress,  and  dainty  things^ 

Nay,  or  of  God  and  Grâce. 

It  vvere  a  bitter  jest  to  bid  the  pen 

Of  one  so  worn  with  life,  so  hating  men, 

Depict  a  scène  of  joy. 
Would  you  exult  in  sight  to  ono  born  blind, 
Or — cruel  !  of  a  mother's  love  remind 

Some  hapless  orphan  boy? 

When  cold  despair  has  gripped  a  heart  still  fond, 
When  there  is  no  young  heart  that  will  respond 

To  it  in  love,  the  future  is  a  lie. 
If  there  is  none  to  weep  when  he  is  sad. 
And  share  his  woe,  a  man  were  better  dead! — 

And  so  I  soon  must  die. 

Give  me  your  pityl  often  I  blasphème 
The  sacred  name  of  God.    Does  it  not  seem 

That  I  was  born  in  vain? 
Why  should  I  bless  Him  ?    Or  why  thanlc  Hira,  since 
He  might  hâve  made  me  handsome,  rich,  a  prince — 
And  I  am  poor  and  plain? 

Etienne  Lousteatt. 
Septeinber  1836,  Château  d'Auzy. 
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"And  you  hâve  written  those  verses  siuce  yesterday  ?"  cried 
Clagny  iu  a  suspicious  tone. 

"Dear  me,  yes,  as  I  was  f ollowing  the  game  ;  it  is  only  too 
évident  ?  I  would  gladly  hâve  done  something  better  for  ma- 
dame." 

"The  verses  are  exquisite!"  cried  Dinah,  casting  up  her 
eyes  to  heaven. 

"They  are,  alas!  the  expression  of  a  too  genuine  feeling," 
replied  Lousteau,  in  a  tone  of  deep  déjection. 

The  reader  will,  of  course,  hâve  guessed  that  the  journalist 
had  stored  thèse  lines  in  his  memory  for  ten  years  at  least, 
for  he  had  written  them  at  the  time  of  the  Eestoration  in  dis- 
gust  at  being  unable  to  get  on.  Madame  de  la  Baudraye 
gazed  at  him  with  such  pity  as  the  woes  of  genius  inspire;  and 
Monsieur  de  Clagny,  who  caught  her  expression,  turned  in 
hatred  against  this  sham  Jeune  Malade*  He  sat  down  to 
backgammon  with  the  curé  of  Sancerre.  The  Presiding 
Judge's  son  was  so  extremely  obliging  as  to  place  a  lamp 
near  the  two  players  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  light  fell  full 
on  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  who  took  up  her  work;  she  was 
embroidering  in  coarse  wool  a  wicker-plait  paper-basket.  The 
three  conspirators  sat  close  at  hand. 

"For  whom  are  you  decorating  that  pretty  basket,  ma- 
dame?" said  Lousteau.  "For  some  charity  lottery,  per- 
haps?" 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  think  there  is  too  mueh  display  in  charity 
done  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet." 

"You  are  very  indiscreet,"  said  Monsieur  Gravier. 

"Can  there  be  any  indiscrétion,"  said  Lousteau,  "in  inquir- 
ing  who  the  happy  mortal  may  be  in  whose  room  that  basket  is 
to  stand  ?" 

"There  is  no  happy  mortal  in  the  case,"  said  Dinah;  "it  is 
for  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye." 

The  Public  Prosecutor  looked  slily  at  Madame  de  la  Bau- 
draye and  her  work,  as  if  he  had  said  to  himself,  "I  bave  lost 
my  paper-basket  !" 

*The  uame  of  au  Elegy  written  by  Millevoye. 
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"Wh}^  madame,  may  we  iiot  think  him  happy  in  having  a 
lovely  wife,  happy  in  her  decorating  his  paper-baskets  so 
charmingly  ?  The  colors  are  red  and  black,  like  Robin  Good- 
fellow.  If  ever  I  marry,  I  only  hope  that  twelvc  years  after, 
my  wife's  embroidered  baskets  may  still  be  for  me." 

"And  why  should  thcy  iiot  be  for  yoii  ?"  said  the  lady,  fixing 
her  fine  gray  eyes,  full  of  invitation,  on  Éticnne's  face. 

"Parisians  believe  in  nothing,"  said  the  lawyer  bitterly. 
"The  virtue  of  women  is  doubted  above  ail  things  with  terrible 
insolence.  Yes,  for  some  time  past  the  books  you  hâve  written, 
you  Paris  authors,  your  farces,  your  dramas,  ail  your  atrocious 
literaturc,  turn  on  adultery " 

"Corne,  come.  Monsieur  the  Public  Prosccutor,"  retorted 
Etienne,  laughiug,  "I  left  j^ou  to  play  your  game  in  peace,  I 
did  not  attack  you,  and  lierc  you  are  bringing  an  indictment 
against  me.  On  my  honor  as  a  journalist,  I  havc  launched. 
above  a  hundred  articles  against  the  writcrs  you  speak  of  ;  but 
I  confess  that  in  attacking  thcni  it  was  to  attempt  something 
like  criticisra.  Be  just;  if  you  condemn  them,  you  must  con- 
demn  Homer,  whose  Iliad  turus  on  Ilelcn  of  Troy  ;  you  must 
condemn  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Eve  and  her  serpent  seem 
to  me  a  pretty  little  case  of  symbolical  adultery;  you  must  sup- 
press  the  Psalms  of  David,  inspired  by  the  highly  adultérons 
love  affairs  of  that  Louis  XIV.  of  Judah;  you  must  make  a 
bonfire  of  Mithridate,  le  Tartuffe,  l'École  des  Femmes,  Phèdre, 
Andromaque,  le  Mariage  de  Figaro,  Dante's  Inferno,  Pe- 
trarch's  Sonnets,  ail  the  works  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  the 
romances  of  the  Middlo  Ages,  the  Ilistory  of  France  and  of 
Eome,  etc.,  etc.  Excepting  Bossuct's  Histoire  des  Variations 
and  Pascal's  Provinciales,  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  books 
left  to  read  if  you  insist  on  eliminating  ail  those  in  which 
illicit  love  is  mentioned." 

"Much  loss  that  would  be  !"  said  Monsieur  de  Clagny. 

Etienne,  nettled  by  the  superior  air  assumed  by  Monsieur 
de  Clagny,  wanted  to  infuriate  him  by  one  of  those  cold-drawn 
jests  which  consist  in  defending  an  opinion  in  which  we  hâve 
no  belief,  simply  to  rouse  the  wrath  of  a  poor  man  who  argues 
in  good  faith;  a  regular  journalisas  pleasantry. 
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"li'  WG  lakc  up  (lie  political  attitude  into  which  you  would 
force  yoursolf/"'  lie  wciit  on,  without  heeding  the  lawyer's  rc- 
mark,  "and  assume  thc  part  of  Public  Prosecutor  of  ail  the 
âges — for  every  Government  has  its  public  ministry — well,  the 
Catholic  religion  is  infectcd  at  its  fountain-head  by  a  startling 
instance  of  illégal  union.  In  the  opinion  of  King  Herod,  and 
of  Pilate  as  representing  the  Poman  Empire,  Joseph's  wife 
figured  as  an  adultcress,  since,  by  hcr  own  avowal,  Joseph  was 
not  the  father  of  Jésus.  The  heathen  judge  could  no  more 
rccognizc  the  Immaculate  Conception  than  you  yourself  would 
admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  miracle  if  a  new  religion  should 
nowadays  be  preachcd  as  based  on  a  similar  m3^stery.  Do  you 
suppose  that  a  judge  and  jury  in  a  police  court  would  give 
credence  to  the  opération  of  the  Holy  Ghost  !  And  yet  who 
can  venture  to  assert  that  God  will  never  again  redeem  man- 
kind  ?     Is  it  any  better  now  than  it  was  under  Tiberius  ?" 

"Your  argument  is  blasphemy,"  said  Monsieur  de  Clagny. 

"I  grant  it,"  said  the  journalist,  "but  not  with  malicious 
intent.  You  caunot  suppress  historical  fact.  In  my  opinion, 
Pilate,  when  lie  sentenced  Jésus,  and  Anytus — who  spoke  for 
the  aristocratie  party  at  Athens — when  he  insisted  on  the 
deatli  of  Socrates,  both  represented  established  social  interests 
which  held  themselves  legitimate,  investcd  with  co-operative 
powers,  and  obliged  to  défend  themselves.  Pilate  and  Anytus 
in  their  tinie  were  not  less  logical  than  the  public  prosecutors 
who  demanded  the  heads  of  the  sergeants  of  La  Eochelle  ;  who, 
at  this  day,  are  guillotining  the  republicans  who  take  up  arms 
against  the  throne  as  established  by  the  révolution  of  July,and 
the  innovators  Avho  aim  at  upsetting  society  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage  under  pretence  of  organizing  it  on  a  better  footing. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  great  familles  of  Greece  and  Eome, 
Socrates  and  Jésus  were  criminals;  to  those  ancient  aristoc- 
racies  their  opinions  were  akin  to  those  of  the  Mountain  ;  and 
if  their  followers  had  been  victorious,  they  would  hâve 
produced  a  littlc  'ninety-three'  in  the  Koman  Empire  or  in 
Attica." 

"What  are  you  trying  to  corne  to,  monsieur?"  asked  the 
lawyer. 
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"To  adultery  ! — For  thus,  monsieur,  a  Buddliist  as  he 
sinokeshis  pipe  inayverywell  assert  that  tlie  Christian  religion 
is  founded  in  adultery;  as  we  believe  that  Mahomet  is  an  im- 
postor;  that  his  Koran  is  an  epitome  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Gospels;  and  that  God  never  had  the  least  intention 
of  constituting  that  camel-driver  His  Prophet." 

"If  there  were  many  men  like  you  in  France — and  there 
are  more  than  enough,  unfortunately — ail  government  would 
be  impossible." 

"And  there  wonld  be  no  religion  at  ail,"  said  Madame 
Piédefer,  who  had  been  making  strangely  wry  faces  ail 
through  this  discussion. 

"You  are  paining  them  very  much,"  said  Bianchon  to  Lous- 
teau  in  an  undertone.  "Do  not  talk  of  religion;  you  are  say- 
ing  things  that  are  enough  to  upset  them." 

"If  I  were  a  writer  or  a  romancer,"  said  Monsieur  Gravier, 
"I  should  take  the  side  of  the  luckless  husbands.  I,  who  hâve 
secn  many  things,  and  strange  things  too,  know  that  among 
the  ranks  of  deceived  husbands  there  are  some  whose  attitude 
is  not  devoid  of  energy,  men  who,  at  a  crisis,  can  be  very 
dramatic,  to  use  one  of  3'our  words,  monsieur,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing  Etienne. 

"You  are  very  right,  my  dear  Monsieur  Gravier,"  said  Lous- 
teau.  "I  never  thought  that  deceived  husbands  were  ridicu- 
lous;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  highly  of  them " 

"Do  you  not  think  a  husband's  confidence  a  sublime  thing?" 
said  Bianchon.  "He  believes  in  his  wife,  he  does  not  suspect 
her,  he  trusts  her  implicitly.  But  if  he  is  so  weak  as  to  trust 
her,  you  make  game  of  him;  if  he  is  jealous  and  suspicions, 
you  hâte  him  ;  what,  then,  I  ask  you,  is  the  happy  médium  for 
a  man  of  spirit?" 

"If  Monsieur  de  Clagny  had  not  just  expressed  such  vé- 
hément disapproval  of  the  immorality  of  stories  in  which  the 
matrimonial  compact  is  violated,  I  could  tell  j^ou  of  a  hus- 
band's revenge,"  said  Lousteau. 

Monsieur  de  Clagny  threw  the  dice  with  a  convulsive  jerk, 
and  dared  not  look  up  at  the  journalist. 
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"A  stor}",  from  j^ou!"  cried  Madame  do  la  Baudraye.  "I 
should  hardly  hâve  dared  to  hope  for  such  a  treat " 

"It  is  not  my  story,  madame;  I  am  not  élever  enough  to 
invent  such  a  tragedy.  It  was  told  me — and  how  delightfully  ! 
— by  one  of  our  greatest  writers,  the  linest  literary  musician  of 
our  day,  Charles  Nodier." 

"Well,  tell  it,"  said  Dinah.  "I  never  met  Monsieur  Nodier, 
so  you  hâve  no  comparison  to  fear." 

"Not  long  after  the  18th  Brumaire,"  Etienne  began,  "there 
was,  as  you  know,  a  call  to  arms  in  Brittany  and  la  Vendée. 
The  First  Consul,  anxious  before  ail  things  for  peace  in 
France,  opened  negotiations  with  the  rebel  chiefs,  and  took 
energetic  military  measures;  but,  while  combining  his  plans 
of  campaign  with  the  insinuating  charm  of  Italian  diplomacy, 
he  also  set  the  Machiavelian  springs  of  the  police  in  move- 
ment,  Fouché  then  being  at  its  head.  And  none  of  thèse 
means  were  superfluous  to  stifle  the  fire  of  war  then  blazing 
in  the  West. 

"At  this  time  a  young  man  of  the  Maillé  family  was  de- 
spatched  by  the  Chouans  from  Brittany  to  Saumur,  to  open 
communications  between  certain  magnâtes  of  that  town  and 
its  environs  and  the  leaders  of  the  Royalist  party.  The  envoy 
was,  in  fact,  arrested  on  the  very  day  he  landed — for  he  trav- 
eled  by  boat,  disguised  as  a  master  mariner.  However,  as  a 
man  of  practical  intelligence,  he  had  calculated  ail  the  risks  of 
the  undertaking;  his  passport  and  papers  were  ail  in  order, 
and  the  men  told  ofï  to  take  him  were  afraid  of  blundering. 

"The  Chevalier  de  Beauvoir — I  now  remember  his  name — 
had  studied  his  part  well;  he  appealed  to  the  family  whose 
name  he  had  borrowed,  persisted  in  his  false  address,  and  stood 
his  examination  so  boldly  that  he  would  bave  been  set  at  large 
but  for  the  blind  belief  that  the  spies  had  in  their  instruc- 
tions, which  were  unfortunately  only  too  minute.  In  this  di- 
lemma  the  authorities  were  more  ready  to  risk  an  arbitrary 
act  than  to  let  a  man  escape  to  whose  capture  the  Minister 
attached  great  importance.  In  those  days  of  liberty  the 
agents  of  the  powers  in  authority  cared  little  enough  for  what 
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we  now  regard  as  légal.  The  Chevalier  was  therefore  im- 
prisoned  provisionally,  until  the  superior  officiais  should  corne 
to  some  décision  as  to  his  identity.  Ile  had  not  long  to  wait 
for  it  ;  orders  werc  given  to  guard  the  prisoner  closely  in  spite 
of  his  déniais. 

"The  Chevalier  de  Beauvoir  was  next  transferred,  in  obé- 
dience to  further  orders,  to  the  Castle  of  l'Escarpe,  a  name 
which  sufficiently  indicates  its  situation.  This  fortress, 
perched  on  very  high  rocks,  has  précipices  for  its  trenches; 
it  is  reached  on  ail  sides  by  steep  and  dangcrous  paths;  and, 
like  evcry  ancient  castle,  its  principal  gâte  has  a  drawbridge 
over  a  wide  moat,  The  commandant  of  this  prison,  delighted 
to  hâve  charge  of  a  man  of  family  whose  manners  were  most 
agreeable,  who  expresscd  himself  wcll,  and  seemed  highly  edu- 
cated,  received  the  Chevalier  as  a  godsend  ;  he  offered  him  the 
freedom  of  the  place  on  parole,  that  they  might  together  the 
better  defy  its  dulness.    The  prisoner  was  more  than  content. 

"Beauvoir  was  a  loyal  gentleman,  but,  unfortunately,  he 
was  also  a  very  handsome  youth.  He  had  attractive  features, 
a  dashing  air,  a  pleasing  address,  and  extraordinary  strength. 
Well  made,  active,  full  of  enterprise,  and  loving  danger,  he 
would  hâve  made  an  admirable  leader  of  guérillas,  and  was  the 
very  man  for  the  part.  The  commandant  gave  his  prisoner  the 
most  comfortable  room,  entertained  him  at  his  table,  and  at 
first  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  Vendéen,  This  officer  was 
a  Corsican  and  married;  his  wife  was  pretty  and  charming, 
and  he  thought  her,  perhaps,  not  to  be  trusted — at  any  rate, 
he  was  as  jealous  as  a  Corsican  and  a  rather  ill-looking  soldier 
may  be.  The  lady  took  a  fancy  to  Beauvoir,  and  he  found  her 
very  much  to  his  taste  ;  perhaps  they  loved  !  Love  in  a  prison 
is  quick  work.  Did  they  commit  some  imprudence?  Was  the 
sentiment  they  entertained  something  warmer  than  the  super- 
ficial  gallantry  which  isalmost  a  duty  of  men  towards  women? 

"Beauvoir  never  fully  explained  this  rather  obscure  épisode 
of  the  story;  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  commandant 
thought  himself  justified  in  treating  his  prisoner  with  ex- 
cessive severity.    Beauvoir  was  placed  in  the  dungeon,  fed  on 
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blaek  brcad  and  cold  water,  and  fettcred  in  accordance  with 
the  tinie-honorcd  traditions  of  tlie  treatment  lavished  on  cap- 
tives. His  cell,  iinder  the  fortress-yard,  was  vaulted  with  hard 
stone,  the  walls  were  of  desperate  thickness;  the  tower  over- 
looked  the  précipice. 

"When  the  lucklcss  nian  had  convinced  himself  of  the  im- 
possibility  of  escape,  he  fcll  into  those  day-dreams  which  are  at 
once  the  comfort  and  the  crowning  despair  of  prisoners.  He 
gave  himself  up  to  the  trifles  which  in  such  cases  seem  so  im- 
portant; he  counted  the  hours  and  the  days;  he  studied  the 
mclancholy  trade  of  being  prisoner;  he  became  absorbed  in 
himself,  and  learncd  the  value  of  air  and  simshine;  then,  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  he  was  attacked  by  that  terrible  mal- 
ady,  that  fever  for  liberty,  which  drives  prisoners  to  those 
heroic  efforts  of  which  the  prodigious  achievements  seem  to 
us  impossible,  though  true,  and  which  my  friend  the  doctor" 
(and  he  turncd  to  Bianchon)  "would  perhaps  ascribe  to  some 
unknown  forces  too  recondite  for  his  physiological  analysis 
to  detect,  some  mysteries  of  the  human  will  of  which  the  ob- 
scurity  baffles  science." 

Bianchon  shook  his  head  in  négation. 

"Beauvoir  was  eating  his  heart  out,  for  death  alone  could 
set  him  free.  One  morning  the  turnkey,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  bring  him  his  food,  instead  of  leaving  him  when  he  had 
given  him  his  meagre  pittance,  stood  with  his  arms  folded, 
looking  at  him  with  strange  meaning.  Conversation  between 
them  was  geuerally  brief,  and  the  warder  never  began  it.  The 
Chevalier  was  therefore  greatly  surprised  when  the  man  said 
to  him  :  'Of  course,  monsieur,  you  know  your  own  business  | 

when  you  insist  on  being  always  called  Monsieur  Lebrun,  or  i 

citizen  Lebrun.  It  is  no  concern  of  mine;  ascertaining  your 
name  is  no  part  of  my  duty.  It  is  ail  the  same  to  me  whether 
you  call  yourself  Peter  or  Paul.  If  every  man  minds  his  own 
business,  the  cows  will  not  stray.  At  the  same  time,  /  know,' 
said  he,  with  a  wink,  'that  you  are  ]\Ionsieur  Charles-Félix- 
Théodore,  Chevalier  de  Beauvoir,  and  cousin  to  Madame  la 
Duchesse  de  Maillé. — Heh?'  he  added  after  a  short  silence, 
during  which  he  looked  at  his  prisoner.  ^ 
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"Beauvuir,  seeiu^^  tliat  lie  wns  safe  uiuler  lock  aiid  kcy,  did 
not  imagine  that  his  position  could  be  any  the  worse  if  liis  ro:d 
name  were  known. 

"  'Wc'll,  and  supposing  1  were  tho  Chevalier  de  Beauvoir, 
what  should  I  gain  by  that?'  said  hc. 

"  'Oh,  there  is  everything  to  be  gaincd  by  it,'  replied  the 
jailer  in  an  undertone.  'I  bave  been  paid  to  help  you  to  gct 
away  ;  but  wait  a  minute  !  If  I  were  suspected  in  the  smallest 
degree,  I  should  be  shot  out  of  hand.  So  I  bave  said  that  I 
will  do  no  more  in  the  matter  than  will  just  earn  the  money. — 
Look  hère,'  said  be,  taking  a  small  file  out  of  his  pocket,  'this 
is  your  key;  with  this  you  can  eut  through  one  of  your  bars. 
By  the  Mass,  but  it  will  not  be  an  casy  job,'  he  went  on,  glanc- 
ing  at  the  narrow  loophole  that  let  daylight  into  the  dungeon. 

"It  was  in  a  splayed  recess  under  the  deep  cornice  that  ran 
round  the  top  of  the  tower,  between  the  brackets  that  sup- 
ported  the  embrasures. 

"  'Monsieur,'  said  the  man,  'you  must  take  care  to  saw 
through  the  iron  low  enough  to  get  your  body  through.' 

"  'I  will  get  through,  never  fear,'  said  the  prisoner. 

"  'But  high  enough  to  leave  a  stanchion  to  fasten  a  cord  to,' 
the  warder  went  on. 

"  'And  where  is  the  cord  ?'  asked  Beauvoir. 

"  'Hère,'  said  the  man,  throwing  down  a  knotted  rope.  'It 
is  made  of  raveled  linen,  that  you  may  be  supposed  to  bave 
contrivcd  it  yourself,  and  it  is  long  enough.  When  you  hâve 
got  to  the  bottom  knot,  let  yourself  drop  gently,  and  the  rest 
you  must  manage  for  yourself.  You  will  probably  find  a 
carriage  somewbere  in  the  neighborbood,  and  friends  looking 
out  for  3^ou.  But  I  know  notbing  about  that. — I  need  not 
remind  you  that  there  is  a  man-at-arms  to  the  right  of  the 
tower.  You  will  take  care,  of  course,  to  choose  a  dark  night, 
and  wait  till  the  sentinel  is  asleep.  You  must  take  your 
chance  of  being  shot  ;  but ' 

"  'Ail  right  !  Ail  right  !  At  least  I  shall  not  rot  hère,'  cried 
the  young  man. 

"  'Well,  that  may  happen  nevertheless/'  replied  the  jailer, 
with  a  stupid  expression. 
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"Beauvoir  thought  this  was  merely  one  of  the  aimless  re- 
marks that  such  folks  indulge  in.  The  hope  of  freedom  filled 
him  witli  such  joy  that  he  could  not  be  troubled  to  consider  the 
words  of  a  man  who  was  no  more  than  a  better  sort  of  peasant. 
He  set  to  work  at  once,  and  had  filed  the  bars  through  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Fearing  a  visit  from  the  Govcrnor,  he 
stopped  up  the  brcaches  with  bread  crumb  rubbed  in  rust  to 
make  it  look  like  the  iron  ;  he  hid  his  rope,  and  waited  for  a 
favorable  night  with  the  intensity  of  anticipation,  the  deep 
anguish  of  soûl  that  makes  a  prisoner's  life  dramatic. 

"At  last,  one  murky  night,  an  autumn  night,  he  finished 
cutting  through  the  bars,  tied  the  cord  firmly  to  the  stump, 
and  perehed  himself  on  the  sill  outside,  holding  on  by  one 
hand  to  the  pièce  of  iron  remaining.  Then  he  waited  for  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  night,  when  the  sentinels  would  probably 
be  asleep  ;  this  would  be  not  long  bef ore  dawn.  He  knew  the 
hours  of  their  rounds,  the  length  of  each  watch,  every  détail 
with  which  prisoners,  almost  involuntarily,  become  familiar. 
He  waited  till  the  moment  when  one  of  the  men-at-arms  had 
spent  two-thirds  of  his  watch  and  gone  into  his  box  for  shelter 
from  the  fog.  Then,  feeling  sure  that  the  chances  were  at 
the  best  for  his  escape,  he  let  himself  down  knot  by  knot,  hang- 
ing  between  earth  and  sky,  and  clinging  to  his  rope  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant.  Ail  was  well.  At  the  last  knot  but  one, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  let  himself  drop,  a  prudent  impulse 
led  him  to  feel  for  the  ground  with  his  feet,  and  he  found  no 
footing.  The  predicament  was  awkward  for  a  man  bathed  in 
sweat,  tired,  and  perplexed,  and  in  a  position  where  his  life 
was  at  stake  on  even  chances.  He  was  about  to  risk  it,  when 
a  trivial  incident  stopped  him;  his  hat  fell  ofï;  happily,  he 
listened  for  the  noise  it  must  make  in  striking  the  ground, 
and  he  heard  not  a  sound. 

"The  prisoner  felt  vaguely  suspicions  as  to  this  state  of  af- 
fairs.  He  began  to  wonder  whether  the  Commandant  had  not 
laid  a  trap  for  him — but  if  so,  why  ?  Torn  by  doubts,  he  al- 
most resolved  to  postpone  the  attempt  till  another  night.  At 
any  rate,  he  would  wait  for  the  first  gleam  of  day,  when  it 
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woiild  still  not  be  impossible  to  escape.  His  great  strength 
enabled  him  to  climb  up  again  to  his  window;  still,  lie  was 
almost  exhausted  by  the  time  he  gained  the  sill,  where  he 
crouched  on  the  lookout,  exactly  like  a  cat  on  the  parapet  of  a 
gutter.  Before  long,  by  the  pale  light  of  dawn,  he  perceived 
as  he  waved  the  rope  that  there  was  a  little  interval  of  a  hun- 
dred  feet  between  the  lowest  knot  and  the  pointed  rocks  be- 
low. 

"  'Thank  you,  my  friend  the  Oovemor!'  said  he,  with  char- 
aeteristic  coolness.  Then,  after  a  brief  méditation  on  this 
skilfully-planned  revenge,  he  thought  it  wise  to  return  to  his 
cell. 

"He  laid  his  outer  clothes  conspieuously  on  the  bed,  left  the 
rope  outside  to  make  it  seem  that  he  had  fallen,  and  hid  him- 
self  behind  the  door  to  await  the  arrivai  of  the  treacherous 
turnkey,  arming  himself  with  one  of  the  iron  bars  he  had  filed 
ont.  The  jailer,  who  returned  rather  earlier  than  usual  to 
secure  the  dead  man's  leavings,  opened  the  door,  whistling 
as  he  came  in;  but  when  he  was  at  arm's  length,  Beauvoir  hit 
him  such  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  head  that  the  wretch  fell 
in  a  heap  without  a  cry  ;  the  bar  had  cracked  his  skull. 

"The  Chevalier  hastily  stripped  him  and  put  on  his  clothes, 
mimicked  his  walk,  and,  thanks  to  the  early  hour  and  the  un- 
doubting  confidence  of  the  warders  of  the  great  gâte,  he  walked 
eut  and  away." 

It  did  not  seem  to  strike  either  the  lawyer  or  Madame  de  la 
Baudraye  that  there  was  in  this  narrative  the  least  allusion 
that  should  apply  to  them.  Those  in  the  little  plot  looked  in- 
quiringly  at  each  other,  evidently  surprised  at  the  perfect 
coolness  of  the  two  supposed  lovers. 

"Oh  !  I  can  tell  you  a  better  story  than  that,"  said  Bianchon. 

"Let  us  hear,"  said  the  audience,  at  a  sign  from  Lousteau, 
conveying  that  Bianchon  had  a  réputation  as  a  story-teller. 

Among  the  stock  of  narratives  he  had  in  store,  for  every 
élever  man  has  a  fund  of  anecdotes  as  Madame  de  la  Baudraye 
had  a  collection  of  phrases,  the  doctor  chose  that  which  is 
known  as  La  Grande  Bretêche,  and  is  so  famous  indeed,  that 
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it  was  put  on  the  stage  at  the  Gymnase-Dramatique  iinder  the 
title  of  Valentine.  So  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  hère, 
tlioiigh  it  was  then  new  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Château 
d'Anzy.  And  it  was  told  with  the  same  finish  of  gesture  and 
tone  "which  had  won  such  praise  for  Bianchon  when  at  Made- 
moiselle des  Touches'  suppcr-party  he  had  told  it  for  the  first 
time.  The  final  picture  of  the  Spanish  grandee,  starved  to 
dcath  where  he  stood  in  the  cupboard  walled  up  by  Madame 
de  Mcrret's  husband,  and  that  husband's  last  word  as  he  re- 
plied  to  his  wife's  entreaty,  "You  swore  on  that  crucifix  that 
there  was  no  one  in  the  closet  !"  produced  their  full  effect. 
There  was  a  silent  minute,  highly  flattering  to  Bianchon. 

"Do  you  know,  gentlemen,"  said  Madame  de  la  Baudraye, 
"love  must  be  a  mighty  thing  that  it  can  tempt  a  woman  to 
put  herself  in  such  a  position  ?" 

"I,  who  hâve  certainly  seen  some  strange  things  in  the 
course  of  my  life/'  said  Gravier,  "was  cognizant  in  Spain  of 
an  adventure  of  the  same  kind." 

"You  come  forward  after  two  great  performers,"  said 
Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  with  coquettish  flattery,  as  she 
glanced  at  the  two  Parisians.     "But  never  mind — proceed." 

"Some  little  time  after  his  entry  into  Madrid,"  said  the 
Receiver-General,  "the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  invited  the  mag- 
nâtes of  the  capital  to  an  entertainment  given  to  the  newly 
conquered  city  by  the  French  army.  In  spite  of  the  splendor 
of  the  affair,  the  Spaniards  were  not  very  cheerful  ;  their  ladies 
hardly  danced  at  ail,  and  most  of  the  company  sat  down  to 
cards.  The  gardens  of  the  Duke's  palace  were  so  brilliantly 
illuminated,  that  the  ladies  could  walk  about  in  as  perfect 
safety  as  in  broad  daylight.  The  fête  was  of  impérial  magnifi- 
cence. Nothing  was  grudged  to  give  the  Spaniards  a  high 
idea  of  the  Emperor,  if  they  were  to  measure  him  by  the  stand- 
ard of  his  officers. 

"In  an  arbor  near  the  house,  between  one  and  two  in  the 
morning,  a  party  of  French  officers  were  discussing  the  chances 
of  war,  and  the  not  too  hopeful  outlook  prognosticated  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Spaniards  présent  at  that  grand  bail. 
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"  'I  can  only  tell  you,'  said  the  surgeon-major  of  thc  Com- 
pany of  which  I  was  paymaster,  'I  applied  formally  to  Prince 
Murât  only  yesterday  to  be  recalled.  Without  being  afraid 
exactly  of  leaving  niy  bones  in  the  Peninsula,  I  would  ratlier 
dress  the  wounds  made  by  our  worthy  neiglibors  the  Germans. 
Their  weapons  do  not  run  quite  so  deep  into  the  body  as  thèse 
CastiHan  daggers.  Besides,  a  certain  dread  of  Spain  is,  with 
me,  a  sort  of  superstition.  From  my  earliest  youth  I  hâve 
read  Spanish  books,  and  a  heap  of  gloomy  romances  and  taies 
of  adventures  in  this  country  bave  given  me  a  serious  préju- 
dice against  its  manners  and  eustoms. 

"  'Well,  now,  since  my  arrivai  in  Madrid,  I  hâve  already 
been,  not  indeed  the  hero,  but  the  accomplice  of  a  dangerous 
intrigue,  as  dark  and  mysterious  as  any  romance  by  Lady 
[Mrs.]  Eadcliffe.  I  am  apt  to  attend  to  my  prosentiments, 
and  I  am  ofî  to-morrow.  Murât  will  not  refuse  me  leave,  for, 
thanks  to  our  varied  services,  we  always  bave  influential 
friends.' 

"  'Since  you  mean  to  eut  your  stick,  tell  us  what's  up,'  said 
an  old  Republican  colonel,  who  cared  not  a  rap  for  Impérial 
gentility  and  choice  language. 

"Thc  surgeon-major  looked  about  him  cautiously,  as  if  to 
make  sure  who  were  bis  audience,  and  being  satisfîed  that  no 
Spaniard  was  within  hearing,  he  said  : 

"  'We  are  none  but  Frenchmen — then,  with  pleasure,  Colo- 
nel Hulot.  About  six  days  since,  I  was  quietly  going  home, 
at  about  eleven  at  night,  after  leaving  General  Mont- 
cornet,  whose  hôtel  is  but  a  few  yards  from  mine.  We  had 
corne  away  together  from  the  Quartermaster-General's,  where 
we  had  played  rather  high  at  houïllotte.  Suddenly,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  a  narrow  side-street,  two  strangers,  or  rather,  two  dé- 
mons, rushed  upon  me  and  flung  a  large  cloak  round  my  head 
and  arms.  I  )'elled  out,  as  you  may  suppose,  like  a  dog  that  is 
thrashed,  but  the  cloth  smothered  my  voice,  and  I  was  lifted 
into  a  chaise  with  dexterous  rapidity.  When  my  two  com- 
panions  released  me  from  the  cloak,  I  heard  thèse  dreadful 
words  spoken  by  a  woman,  in  bad  French  : 
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"  '  "If  yoii  cry  ont,  or  if  you  attempt  to  escape,  if  you  make 
tlie  very  least  suspicious  démonstration,  the  gentleman  oppo- 
site to  3^011  will  stab  you  without  hésitation.  So  you  had  better 
keep  quiet. — Now,  I  will  tell  you  why  you  hâve  been  carried 
off.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  put  your  hand  out  in  this 
direction,  you  will  fînd  your  case  of  instruments  lying  between 
us  ;  we  sent  a  messenger  for  them  to  your  rooms,  in  your  name. 
You  will  need  them.  We  are  taking  you  to  a  house  that  you 
may  save  the  honor  of  a  lady  who  is  about  to  give  birth  to  a 
child  that  she  wishes  to  place  in  this  gentleman's  keeping  with- 
out her  husband's  knowledge.  Though  monsieur  rarely  leaves 
his  wife,  with  whom  he  is  still  passionately  in  love,  watching 
over  her  with  ail  the  vigilance  of  Spanish  jealousy,  she  has 
succeeded  in  concealing  her  condition;  he  believes  her  to  be 
ill.  You  must  bring  the  child  into  the  world.  The  dangers 
of  this  enterprise  do  not  concern  us  :  only,  you  must  obey  us, 
otherwise  the  lover,  who  is  sitting  opposite  to  you  in  this  car- 
riage,  and  who  does  not  understand  a  word  of  French,  will  kill 
you  on  the  least  rash  movement." 

"*"And  who  are  you?"  I  asked,  feeling  for  the  speaker's 
hand,  for  her  arm  was  inside  the  sleeve  of  a  soldier's  uniform. 

"  '  "I  am  my  lady's  waiting-woman,"  said  she,  "and  ready 
to  reward  you  with  my  own  person  if  you  show  yourself  gallant 
and  helpful  in  our  necessities." 

"  '  "Gladly,''  said  I,  seeing  that  I  was  inevitably  started  on 
a  perilous  adventure. 

"  'Under  favor  of  the  darkness,  I  felt  whether  the  person 
and  figure  of  the  girl  were  in  keeping  with  the  idea  I  had 
formed  of  lier  from  her  tone  of  voice.  The  good  soûl  had,  no 
doubt,  made  up  her  mind  from  the  first  to  aecept  ail  the 
chances  of  this  strange  act  of  kidnapping,  for  she  kept  silence 
very  obligingly,  and  the  coach  had  not  been  more  than  ten 
minutes  on  the  way  when  she  accepted  and  returned  a  very 
satisfactory  kiss.  The  lover,  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  took  no 
offence  at  an  occasional  quite  involuntary  kick;  as  he  did  not 
understand  French,  I  conclude  he  paid  no  heed  to  them. 

"  '  "I  can  be  your  mistress  on  one  condition  only,"  said  the 
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woman,  in  reply  to  the  nonsense  I  poured  into  her  ear,  carried 
away  by  the  fervor  of  an  improvised  passion,  to  which  every- 
thing  was  unpropitious. 

"'"And  what  is  it?" 

"  '  "That  you  will  never  attempt  to  find  ont,  whose  servant 
I  am.  If  I  am  to  go  to  you,  it  must  be  at  night,  and  you  must 
receive  me  in  the  dark." 

"  '  "Very  good,"  said  I. 

"  'We  had  got  as  far  as  this,  when  the  carriage  drew  up 
under  a  garden  wall. 

"  '  "You  must  allow  me  to  bandage  your  eyes,"  said  the 
maid.    "You  can  lean  on  my  arm,  and  I  will  lead  you." 

"  'She  tied  a  handkerchief  over  my  eyes,  fastening  it  in  a 
tight  knot  at  the  baek  of  my  head.  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  key 
being  cautiously  fitted  to  the  lock  of  a  little  side  door  by  the 
speechless  lover  who  had  sat  opposite  to  me.  In  a  moment 
the  waiting-woman,  whose  shape  was  slender,  and  who  walked 
with  an  élégant  jauntiness' — meneho,  as  they  call  it,"  Mon- 
sieur Gravier  explained  in  a  superior  tone,  "a  word  which  de- 
scribes  the  swing  which  women  contrive  to  give  a  certain  part 
of  their  dress  that  shall  be  nameless. — 'The  waiting-woman' — 
it  is  the  surgeon-major  who  is  speaking,"  the  narrator  went  on 
— "  'led  me  along  the  gravel  walks  of  a  large  garden,  till  at 
a  certain  spot  she  stopped.  From  the  louder  sound  of  our 
footsteps,  I  concluded  that  we  were  close  to  the  house.  "Now 
silence  !"  said  she  is  a  whisper,  "and  mind  what  you  are  about. 
Do  not  overlook  one  of  my  signais  ;  I  cannot  speak  without  ter- 
rible danger  for  both  of  us,  and  at  this  moment  your  life  is  of 
the  first  importance."  Then  she  added  :  "My  mistress  is  in  a 
room  on  the  ground  floor.  To  get  into  it  we  must  pass  through 
her  husband's  room  and  close  to  his  bed.  Do  not  cough,  walk 
softly,  and  follow  me  closely,  so  as  not  to  knock  against  the 
furniture  or  tread  anywhere  but  on  the  carpets  I  laid  down." 

"  'Hère  the  lover  gave  an  impatient  growl,  as  a  man  annoyed 
by  so  much  delay. 

"  'The  woman  said  no  more,  I  heard  a  door  open,  I  felt  the 
warm  air  of  the  house,  and  we  stole  in  like  thieves.  Pres- 
19 
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ently  llie  girl's  liglit  liand  removed  the  bandage.  I  found 
myself  in  a  lofty  and  spacious  room,  badly  lighted  by  a  snioky 
lam}).  The  window  was  open,  but  tlie  jealous  husband  had 
fitted  it  with  iron  bars.  I  was  in  the  bottom  of  a  sack,  as  it 
were. 

"  'On  the  ground  a  woman  was  lying  on  a  mat  ;  her  head 
was  covered  with  a  muslin  veil,  but  I  could  see  her  eyes 
through  it  full  of  tears  and  flashing  with  the  brightness  of 
stars  ;  she  held  a  handkerchief  in  her  mouth,  biting  it  so  hard 
that  her  teeth  were  set  in  it  :  I  never  saw  finer  limbs,  but  her 
body  was  writhing  with  pain  like  a  harp-string  thrown  on  the 
tire.  The  poor  créature  had  made  a  sort  of  struts  of  her  legs 
by  setting  her  feet  against  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  with  both 
hands  she  held  on  to  the  bar  of  a  chair,  her  arms  outstretched, 
with  every  vein  painfully  swelled.  She  might  hâve  been  a 
criminal  undergoing  torture.  But  she  did  not  ntter  a  cry; 
there  was  not  a  sound  but  the  dull  cracking  of  her  joints. 
There  we  stood,  ail  three  speechless  and  motionless.  The 
husband  snored  with  reassuring  regularity.  I  wanted  to 
study  the  waiting-woman's  face,  but  she  had  put  on  a  mask, 
which  she  had  removed,  no  doubt,  during  our  drive,  and  I 
could  see  nothing  but  a  pair  of  black  eyes  and  a  pleasingly 
rounded  figure. 

"  'The  lover  threw  some  towels  over  his  mistress'  legs  and 
folded  the  muslin  veil  double  over  her  face.  As  soon  as  I  had 
examined  the  lady  with  care,  I  perceived  from  certain  symp- 
toms  which  I  had  noted  once  before  on  a  very  sad  occasion 
in  my  life,  that  the  infant  was  dead.  I  turned  to  the  maid  in 
order  to  tell  her  this.  Instantly  the  suspicious  stranger  drew 
his  dagger  ;  but  I  had  time  to  explain  the  matter  to  the  woman, 
who  explained  in  a  word  or  two  to  him  in  a  low  voice.  On 
hearing  my  opinion,  a  quick,  slight  shudder  ran  through  him 
from  head  to  f oot  like  a  lightning  flash  ;  I  f ancied  I  could  see 
him  turn  pale  under  his  black  velvet  mask. 

"  'The  waiting-woman  took  advantage  of  a  moment  when 
he  was  bending  in  despair  over  the  dying  woman,  who  had 
turned  blue,  to  point  to  some  glasses  of  lemouade  standing  on 
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a  table,  at  tlic  samc  timo  shaking  her  liead  nogatively.  I  uiidcr- 
stood  that  I  was  not  to  drink  anything  in  spite  of  the  dreadful 
thirst  that  parched  my  throat.  The  lover  was  thirsty  too;  he 
took  an  empty  glass,  poured  ont  some  fresh  lemonade,  and 
drank  it  off. 

"  *^At  this  moment  the  lady  had  a  violent  attack  of  pain, 
which  showed  me  that  now  was  the  time  to  operate.  I  sum- 
moned  ail  my  courage,  and  in  about  an  hour  had  succeeded  in 
delivering  her  of  the  child,  cutting  it  up  to  extract  it.  The 
Spaniard  no  longer  thought  of  poisoning  me,  understanding 
that  I  had  saved  the  mother's  life.  Large  tears  fell  on  his 
cloak.  The  woman  nttered  no  sound,  but  she  trembled  like  a 
hunted  animal,  and  was  bathed  in  sweat. 

"  'At  one  horribly  critical  moment  she  pointed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  her  husband's  room;  he  had  turned  in  his  sleep,  and 
she  alone  had  heard  the  rustle  of  the  sheets,  the  creaking  of 
the  bed  or  of  the  curtain.  We  ail  paused,  and  the  lover  and 
the  waiting-woman,  through  the  eyeholes  of  their  masks,  gave 
each  other  a  look  that  said,  "If  he  wakes,  shall  we  kill  him  ?" 

"  'At  that  instant  I  put  out  my  hand  to  take  the  glass  of 
lemonade  the  Spaniard  had  drunk  part  of.  He,  thinking  that 
I  was  about  to  take  one  of  the  full  glasses,  sprang  forward  like 
a  eat,  and  laid  his  long  dagger  over  the  two  poisoned  goblets, 
leaving  me  his  own,  and  signing  to  me  to  drink  what  was  left. 
So  much  was  conveyed  by  this  quick  action,  and  it  was  so  full 
of  good  feeling,  that  I  forgave  him  his  atrocious  schemes  for 
killing  me,  and  thus  burying  every  trace  of  this  event. 

"  'After  two  hours  of  care  and  alarms,  the  maid  and  I  put 
her  mistress  to  bed.  The  lover,  forced  into  so  perilous  an  ad- 
venture,  had,  to  provide  means  in  case  of  having  to  fly,  a 
packet  of  diamonds  stuck  to  paper;  thèse  he  put  into  my 
pocket  without  my  knowing  it  ;  and  I  may  add  parenthetically, 
that  as  I  was  ignorant  of  the  Spaniard's  magnificent  gift,  my 
servant  stole  the  jewels  the  day  after,  and  went  off  with  a 
perfect  fortune. 

"  'I  whispered  my  instructions  to  the  waiting-woman  as  to 
the  further  care  of  her  patient,  and  wanted  to  be  gone.    The 
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maid  remained  with  her  mistress,  which  was  not  very  reassur- 
ing,  but  I  was  on  my  guard.  The  lover  made  a  bundle  of  the 
dead  infant  and  the  blood-stained  clothes,  tying  it  up  tightly, 
and  hiding  it  under  bis  cloak;  he  passed  his  hand  over  my 
eyes  as  if  to  bid  me  to  see  nothing,  and  signed  to  me  to  take 
liold  of  the  skirt  of  his  coat.  He  went  fîrst  ont  of  the  room, 
and  I  followed,  not  without  a  parting  glanée  at  my  lady  of  au 
hour.  She,  seeing  the  Spaniard  had  gone  ont,  snatehed  ofï  her 
mask  and  showed  me  an  exquisite  face. 

"  'When  I  found  myself  in  the  garden,  in  the  open  air,  I 
confess  that  I  breathed  as  if  a  heavy  load  had  been  lifted  from 
my  breast.  I  followed  my  guide  at  a  respeetful  distance, 
watching  his  least  movement  with  keen  attention.  Having 
reached  the  little  door,  he  took  my  hand  and  pressed  a  seal 
to  my  lips,  set  in  a  ring  which  I  had  seen  him  wearing  on  a 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  I  gave  him  to  understand  that 
this  signifieant  sign  would  be  obeyed.  In  the  street  two  horses 
were  waiting;  we  each  mounted  one.  My  Spaniard  took  my 
bridle,  held  his  own  between  his  teeth,  for  his  right  hand  held 
the  bloodstained  bundle,  and  we  went  oiï  at  lightning  speed. 

"  'I  could  not  see  the  smallest  objeet  by  which  to  retrace  the 
road  we  came  by.  At  dawn  I  found  myself  close  by  my  own 
door,  and  the  Spaniard  fled  towards  the  Atocha  gâte.' 

"  'And  you  saw  nothing  which  could  lead  you  to  suspect 
who  the  woman  was  whom  you  had  attended?'  the  Colonel 
asked  of  the  surgeon. 

"  'One  thing  only,'  he  replied.  'When  I  turned  the  un- 
known  lady  over,  I  happened  to  remark  a  mole  on  her  arm, 
about  half-way  down,  as  big  as  a  lentil,  and  surrounded  with 
brown  hairs.' — At  this  instant  the  rash  speaker  turned  pale. 
Ail  our  eyes,  that  had  been  fixed  on  his,  followed  his  glance, 
and  we  saw  a  Spaniard,  whose  glittering  eyes  shone  through  a 
clump  of  orange-trees.  On  finding  himself  the  objeet  of  our 
attention,  the  man  vanished  with  the  swiftness  of  a  sylph.  A 
young  captain  rushed  in  pursuit. 

"  'By  Heaven  !'  cried  the  surgeon,  'that  basilisk  stare  has 
chilled  me  through,  my  friends.  I  can  hear  bells  ringing  in 
my  ears  !    I  may  take  leave  of  you;  you  will  bury  me  hère  V 
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"  'What  a  fool  you  are  !'  cxclaimed  Colonel  Hiilot.  *Falcon 
is  on  the  track  of  the  Spaniard  wlio  was  listening,  and  he  will 
call  him  to  account.' 

"  'Well,'  cried  one  and  another,  seeing  the  captain  return 
qui  te  ont  of  breatli. 

"'The  devil's  in  it/  said  Falcon;  'the  man  went  through 
a  wall,  I  believe  !  As  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  is  a  wizard,  I 
fancy  he  must  belong  to  the  house  !  He  knoAvs  every  corner 
and  turning,  and  casily  escaped.' 

"  'I  ain  done  for/  said  the  surgeon,  in  a  glooniy  voice. 

"'Corne,  corne,  keep  calm,  Béga/  said  I  (his  name  was 
Béga  ) ,  'we  will  sit  on  watch  with  you  till  you  leave.  Wc  will 
not  leave  you  this  cvening.' 

"In  point  of  fact,  three  J'oung  oiîlcers  who  had  been  losing 
at  play  went  home  with  the  surgeon  to  his  lodgings,  and  one 
of  us  offered  to  stay  with  him. 

"Within  two  days  Béga  had  obtained  his  recall  to  France; 
he  made  arrangements  to  travel  with  a  lady  to  whom  Murât 
had  given  a  strong  escort,  and  had  just  finished  dinner  with  a 
party  of  friends,  when  his  servant  came  to  say  that  a  young 
lady  wished  to  speak  to  him.  The  surgeon  and  the  three  offi- 
cers  went  down  suspecting  mischief.    The  stranger  could  only 

sa}',  'Be  on  your  guard '  when  shc  dropped  down  dead.   It 

was  the  waiting-woman,  who,  finding  she  had  been  poi- 
soned,  had  hoped  to  arrive  in  time  to  warn  her  lover. 

" 'Devil  take  it  !'  cried  Captain  Falcon,  'that  is  what  I  call 
love  !  No  woman  on  earth  but  a  Spaniard  can  run  about  with 
a  dose  of  poison  in  her  inside  !' 

"Béga  remained  strangely  pensive.  To  drown  the  dark 
presentiments  that  haunted  him,  he  sat  down  to  table  again, 
and  with  his  companions  drank  immodcrately.  The  whole 
party  went  early  to  bed,  half  drunk. 

"In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  liaploss  Béga  was  aroused 
by  the  sharp  rattle  of  the  curtain  rings  puUed  violently  along 
the  rods.  He  sat  up  in  bed,  in  the  mechanical  trépidation 
which  we  ail  feel  on  waking  with  such  a  start.  He  saw  stand- 
ing before  him  a  Spaniard  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  who  fixed  on 
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him  thc  sanie  burniug  gaze  tliat  hc  had  seen  Ihrough  the 
bushes. 

*'Béga  shouted  ont,  'Help,  holp,  corne  at  once,  friends!' 
But  tlic  Spaniard  answcrcd  his  cry  of  distress  with  a  bitter 
laugli. — 'Opium  grows  for  ail  !'  said  lie. 

"Having  thus  pronouuced  sentence  as  it  were,  the  stranger 
pointed  to  the  three  other  men  sleeping  soundly,  took  from 
under  his  cloak  the  arm  of  a  woman,  freshly  amputated,  and 
held  it  out  to  Béga,  pointing  to  a  mole  like  that  he  had  so 
rashly  described.  'Is  it  the  same?'  he  asked.  By  the  light 
of  the  lantern  the  man  had  set  on  the  bed,  Béga  recognized 
the  arm,  and  his  speechless  amazement  was  answer  enough. 

"Without  waiting  for  further  information,  the  lady's  hus- 
band  stabbed  him  to  the  heart." 

"You  must  tell  that  to  the  marines  !"  said  Lousteau.  "It 
needs  their  robust  faith  to  swallow  it  !  Can  you  tell  me  which 
told  the  taie,  the  dead  man  or  the  Spaniard?" 

"Monsieur,"  replied  the  Eeceiver-General,  "I  nursed  poor 
Béga,  who  died  five  days  after  in  dreadful  sufîering. — That  is 
not  the  end. 

"At  the  time  of  the  expédition  sent  out  to  restore  Ferdinand 
VII.  I  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  Spain  ;  but,  happily  for  me, 
I  had  got  no  further  than  Tours  when  I  was  promised  the 
post  of  Eeceiver  hère  at  Sancerre.  On  the  eve  of  setting  out 
I  was  at  a  bail  at  Madame  de  Listomère's,  where  we  were  to 
meet  several  Spaniards  of  high  rank.  On  rising  from  the 
card-table,  I  saw  a  Spanish  grandee,  an  afrancesado  in  exile, 
who  had  been  about  a  fortnight  in  Touraine.  He  had  arrived 
very  late  at  this  ball^his  first  appearance  in  society — accom- 
panied  by  his  wife,  whose  right  arm  was  perfectly  motionless. 
Everybody  made  way  in  silence  for  this  couple,  whom  we  ail 
watched  with  some  excitement.  Imagine  a  picture  by  Murillo 
corne  to  life.  Under  black  and  hollow  brows  the  man's  eyes 
were  like  a  fixed  blaze;  his  face  looked  dried  up,  his  bald  skull 
was  red,  and  his  frame  was  a  terror  to  behold,  he  was  so  ema- 
ciated.  His  wife — no,  you  cannot  imagine  her.  Her  figure 
had  the  supple  swing  for  which  the  Spaniards  created  the 
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Word  meneJio;  though  pale,  she  was  still  beautiful;  lier  com- 
plexiou  was  dazzlingly  f air — a  rare  thing  in  a  Spaniard  ;  and 
her  gaze,  full  of  the  Spanish  sun,  fell  on  you  like  a  stream 
of  melted  Icad. 

"  'Madame/  said  I  to  lier,  towards  the  end  of  the  evening, 
Svhat  occurrence  Icd  to  the  loss  of  your  arm?' 

"  'I  lost  it  in  the  war  of  independence/  said  she." 

"Spain  is  a  strange  country,"  said  Madame  de  la  Baudraye. 
"It  still  shows  traces  of  Arab  manners.'"' 

"Oh  !"  said  the  journal ist,  laughing,  "the  mania  for  cutting 
off  arms  is  an  old  one  there.  It  turns  up  again  every  now  and 
then  like  some  of  our  newspaper  hoaxes,  for  the  subject  lias 
given  plots  for  plays  on  the  Spanish  stage  so  early  as 
1570 " 

"Then  do  you  think  me  capable  of  inventing  such  a  story  ?" 
said  Monsieur  Gravier,  nettled  by  Lousteau's  impertinent 
tone. 

"Quite  incapable  of  such  a  thing,"  said  the  journalist  with 
grave  irony. 

"Pooh  !"  said  Bianchon,  "the  inventions  of  romances  and 
play-writers  are  quite  as  often  transferred  from  their  books 
and  pièces  into  real  life,  as  the  events  of  rcal  life  are  made  use 
of  on  the  stage  or  adapted  to  a  taie.  I  hâve  seen  the  comedy 
of  Tartufe  played  out — with  the  exception  of  the  close;  Or- 
gon's  eyes  could  not  be  opened  to  the  truth." 

"And  the  tragi-comedy  of  Adolphe  by  Benjamin  Constant 
is  constantly  enacted,"  cried  Lousteau. 

"And  do  you  suppose,"  asked  Madame  de  la  Baudraye, 
"that  such  adventures  as  Monsieur  Gravier  has  rclatcd  could 
ever  occur  now,  and  in  France?" 

"Dear  me  !"  cried  Clagny,  "of  the  ten  or  twelve  startling 
crimes  that  are  annually  committed  in  France,  quite  half 
are  mixed  up  with  circumstances  at  least  as  extraordinary  as 
thèse,  and  often  outdoing  them  in  romantic  détails.  Indced, 
is  not  this  proved  by  the  reports  in  the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux 
— the  Police  news — in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  worst  abuses 
of  the  Press?  This  newspaper,  which  was  started  only  in  1836 
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of  '27,  was  not  in  existence  when  I  began  my  professional 
career,  and  the  facts  of  the  crime  I  am  about  to  speak  of  were 
not  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  department  where  it  was 
committed. 

"In  the  quarter  of  Saint-Pierre-des-Corps  at  Tours  a  wonian 
whose  husband  had  disappeared  at  the  time  when  the  army 
of  the  Loire  was  disbanded,  and  who  had  mourned  him 
deeply,  was  conspicuous  for  her  excess  of  dévotion.  When  the 
mission  priests  went  through  ail  the  provinces  to  restore  the 
crosses  that  had  been  destroyed  and  to  efface  the  traces  of  revo- 
lutionary  impiety,  this  widow  was  one  of  their  most  zealous 
prosélytes,  she  carried  a  cross  and  nailed  to  it  a  silver  heart 
pierced  by  an  arrow  ;  and,  for  a  long  time  af ter  she  went  every 
evening  to  pray  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  which  was  erected 
behind  the  Cathedral  apse. 

"At  last,  overwhelmed  by  remorse,  she  confessed  to  a  hor- 
rible crime.  She  had  killed  her  husband,  as  Fualdès  was 
murdered,  by  bleeding  him;  she  had  salted  the  body  and 
packed  it  in  pièces  into  old  casks,  exactly  as  if  it  had  been 
pork  ;  and  for  a  long  time  she  had  taken  a  pièce  every  morn- 
ing  and  thrown  it  into  the  Loire.  Her  confessor  consulted 
his  superiors,  and  told  her  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  inform 
the  public  prosecutor.  The  woman  awaited  the  action  of  the 
Law.  The  public  prosecutor  and  the  examining  judge,  on 
examining  the  cellar,  found  the  husband's  head  still  in  pickle 
in  one  of  the  casks. — 'Wretched  woman,'  said  the  judge  to 
the  accused,  'since  you  were  so  barbarous  as  to  throw  your 
husband's  body  piecemeal  into  the  river,  why  did  you  not  get 
rid  of  the  head  ?    Then  there  would  bave  been  no  proof .' 

"  'I  of  ten  tried,  monsieur,'  said  she,  *T3ut  it  was  too  heavy,'  " 

"Well,  and  what  became  of  the  woman?"  asked  the  two 
Parisians. 

"She  was  sentenced  and  executed  at  Tours,"  replied  the 
law}^er;  "lîut  her  repentance  and  piety  had  attracted  interest 
in  spite  of  her  monstrous  crime." 

"And  do  you  suppose,"  said  Bianchon,  "that  we  know  ail 
the  tragédies  that  are  played  out  behind  the  curtain  of  private 
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life  that  the  public  never  lifts? — It  seems  to  me  that  human 
justice  is  ill  adaptcd  to  judge  of  crimes  as  betwcen  husband 
and  wife.  It  lias  every  right  to  intervene  as  the  police  ;  but  in 
equity  it  knows  nothing  of  the  heart  of  the  matter." 

"The  victim  has  in  many  cases  been  for  so  long  the  tor- 
mentor,"  said  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  guilelessly,  "that  the 
crime  would  sometimes  seem  almost  excusable  if  the  accused 
could  tell  ail." 

This  reply,  led  up  to  by  Bianchon  and  by  the  story  which 
Clagny  had  told,  left  the  two  Parisians  excessively  puzzlcd  as 
to  Dinah's  position. 

At  bedtime  council  was  held,  one  of  those  discussions  which 
take  place  in  the  passages  of  old  country-houses  where  the 
bachelors  linger,  candie  in  hand,  for  mysterious  conversa- 
tions. 

Monsieur  Gravier  was  now  informed  of  the  object  in  view 
during  this  entertaining  evening  which  had  brought  Madame 
de  la  Baudraye's  innocence  to  light. 

"But,  after  ail,"  said  Lousteau,  "our  hostess'  serenity  may 
indicate  deep  dcpravity  instead  of  the  most  child-like  inno- 
cence. The  Public  Prosecutor  looks  to  me  quite  capable  of 
suggesting  that  little  La  Baudraye  should  be  put  in 
pickle " 

"He  is  not  to  return  till  to-morrow  ;  who  knows  what  may 
happen  in  the  course  of  the  night?"  said  Gatien, 

"We  will  know  !"  cried  Monsieur  Gravier. 

In  the  life  of  a  country  house  a  number  of  practical  jokes 
are  considered  admissible,  some  of  them  odiously  treacherous. 
Monsieur  Gravier,  who  had  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  pro- 
posed  setting  seals  on  the  doors  of  Madame  de  la  Baudraye 
and  of  the  Public  Prosecutor.  The  ducks  that  denounced  the 
poet  Ibycus  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  single  hair 
that  thèse  country  spies  fasten  across  the  opening  of  a  door  by 
means  of  two  little  flattened  pills  of  wax,  fixed  so  high  up,  or 
so  low  down,  that  the  trick  is  never  suspected.  If  the  gallant 
cornes  ont  of  his  own  door  and  opens  the  other,  the  broken 
hair  tells  the  taie. 
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Wlien  ovcrybody  was  siipposcd  to  be  aslecp,  the  doctor,  the 
journalist,  the  receiver  of  taxes,  and  Gatien  came  barefoot, 
like  robbers,  and  silentl}''  fastened  up  the  two  doors,  agreeing 
to  conie  again  at  five  in  the  morning  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  fastenings.  Imagine  their  astonishment  and  Gatien's 
delight  when  ail  four,  candie  in  hand,  and  with  hardly  any 
clothes  on,  came  to  look  at  the  hairs,  and  found  the  min  per- 
fect  préservation  on  both  doors. 

"Is  it  the  same  wax?"  asked  Monsieur  Gravier. 

"Are  they  the  same  hairs?"  asked  Lousteau. 

"Yes,"  replied  Gatien. 

"This  quite  alters  the  niatter  !"  cried  Lousteau.  "You  hâve 
been  beating  the  bush  for  a  will-o'-the  wisp." 

Monsieur  Gravier  and  Gatien  exchanged  questioning  glanées 
which  were  nieant  to  convey,  "Is  there  not  something  offensive 
to  us  in  that  speech  ?    Ought  we  to  laugh  or  to  be  angry  ?" 

"If  Dinah  is  virtuous,"  said  the  journalist  in  a  whisper  to 
Bianchon,  "she  is  worth  an  effort  on  my  part  to  pluck  the 
fruit  of  lier  first  love." 

The  idea  of  carrying  by  storm  a  fortress  that  had  for  nine 
years  stood  out  against  the  besiegers  of  Sancerre  smiled  on 
Lousteau. 

With  this  notion  in  his  head,  he  was  the  first  to  go  down 
and  into  the  garden,  hoping  to  meet  his  hostess.  And  this 
chance  fell  out  ail  the  more  easily  because  Madame  de  la  Bau- 
draye  on  her  part  wished  to  converse  with  her  critic.  Half  such 
chances  are  planned. 

"You  were  out  shooting  yesterday,  monsieur,"  said  Madame 
de  la  Baudraye.  "This  morning  I  am  rather  puzzled  as  to 
how  to  find  you  any  new  amusement;  unless  you  would  like 
to  corne  to  La  Baudraye,  where  you  may  study  more  of  our 
provincial  life  than  you  can  see  hère,  for  you  hâve  made  but 
one  mouthful  of  my  absurdities.  However,  the  saying  about 
the  handsomest  girl  in  the  world  is  not  less  true  of  the  poor 
provincial  woman  !" 

"That  little  simpleton  Gatien  has,  I  suppose,  repeated  to 
you  a  speech  I  made  simply  to  make  him  confess  that  he 
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adorod  you/'  said  Etienne.  "Your  pilcnce,  during  dinner 
the  day  before  yesterday  and  throughout  thc  evening,  was 
enough  to  betray  one  of  those  indiscrétions  which  we  never 
commit  in  Paris. — What  can  I  say?  I  do  not  flatter  myself 
that  you  will  understand  me.  In  fact,  I  laid  a  plot  for  the 
telling  of  ail  those  stories  yesterday  solely  to  see  whether  I 
could  roiisc  you  and  Monsieur  de  Clagny  to  a  pang  of  remorsc. 
— Oh  !  be  quite  easy  ;  your  innocence  is  fully  proved. 

"If  you  had  the  slightest  fancy  for  that  estimable  magis- 
trate,  you  would  hâve  lost  ail  your  value  in  my  eyes. — I  love 
perfection. 

"You  do  not,  you  cannot  love  that  cold,  dried-up,  taciturn 
little  usurer  on  wine  casks  and  land,  who  would  leave  any 
man  in  the  lurch  for  twenty-five  centimes  on  a  renewal.  Oh,  I 
havo  fully  recognized  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye's  similarity 
to  a  Parisian  bill-discounter  ;  their  nature  is  identical. — At 
eight-and-twenty,  handsome,  well  conducted,  and  childless — I 
assure  you,  madame,  I  never  saw  the  problcm  of  virtue  more 
admirably  expressed. — The  author  of  Paquita  la  Seviïlane 
must  hâve  dreamed  many  dreams  ! 

"I  can  speak  of  such  things  without  the  hypocritical  gloss 
lent  them  by  young  men,  for  I  am  old  before  my  time.  I  hâve 
no  illusions  left.  Can  a  man  hâve  any  illusions  in  thc  trade 
I  follow  ?" 

By  opening  the  game  in  this  tone,  Lousteau  eut  out  ail  ex- 
cursions in  the  Pays  de  Tendre,  where  genuine  passion  beats 
the  bush  so  long;  he  went  straight  to  the  point  and  placed  him- 
self  in  a  position  to  force  the  offer  of  what  women  often  make 
a  man  pray  for,  for  years;  witness  the  hapless  Public  Prose- 
cutor,  to  whom  the  greatest  favor  had  consisted  in  clasping 
Dinah's  hand  to  his  heart  more  tenderly  than  nsual  as  they 
walked,  happy  man  ! 

And  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  to  be  true  to  her  réputation 
as  a  Superior  Woman,  tried  to  console  the  Manfred  of  the 
Press  by  prophesying  such  a  future  of  love  as  he  had  not  had. 
in  his  mind. 

"You  hâve  sought  pleasure,"  said  she,  "but  you  hâve  never 
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loved.  Believe  me,  true  love  often  cornes  late  in  life.  Eemem- 
ber  ]\Ion?ieur  de  Geutz,  wlio  fell  in  love  in  his  old  âge  with 
Fann}'  Ellsler,  and  left  the  Révolution  of  July  to  take  its 
course  while  he  attended  the  dancer's  rehearsals." 

"It  seems  to  me  unlikely,"  replied  Lousteau.  "I  can  still 
believe  in  love,  but  I  bave  ceased  to  believe  in  woman.  There 
are  in  me,  I  suppose,  certain  defects  which  hinder  me  from 
being  loved,  for  I  bave  often  been  tbrown  over.  Perhaps  I 
bave  too  strong  a  feeling  for  the  idéal — like  ail  men  who  bave 
looked  too  closely  into  reality " 

Madame  de  la  Baudraye  at  last  beard  the  mind  of  a  man 
who,  flung  into  the  wittiest  Parisian  circles,  represented  to 
her  its  most  daring  axioms,  its  almost  artless  depravity,  its 
advanced  convictions;  who,  if  he  were  not  really  superior,. 
acted  superiority  extremely  well.  Etienne,  performing  before 
Dinah,  had  ail  the  success  of  a  first  night.  Paquita  of  San- 
cerre  scented  the  storms,  the  atmosphère  of  Paris.  She  spent 
one  of  the  most  delightful  days  of  her  life  with  Lousteau  and 
Bianchon,  who  told  her  strange  taies  about  the  great  men  of 
the  day,  the  anecdotes  which  will  some  day  form  the  Ana  of 
our  century;  sayings  and  doings  that  were  the  common  talk 
of  Paris,  but  quite  new  to  her. 

Of  course,  Lousteau  spoke  very  ill  of  the  great  female  ce- 
lebrity  of  Le  Berry,  with  the  obvions  intention  of  flattering 
Madame  de  la  Baudraye  and  leading  her  into  literary  con- 
fidences, by  suggesting  that  she  could  rival  so  great  a  writer. 
This  praise  intoxicated  Madame  de  la  Baudraye;  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Clagny,  Monsieur  Gravier,  and  Gatien,  ail  thought 
her  warmer  in  her  manner  to  Etienne  than  she  had  been  on 
the  previous  day.  Dinah's  three  attachés  greatly  regretted 
having  ail  gone  to  Sancerre  to  blow  the  trumpet  in  honor  of 
the  evening  at  Anzy;  nothing,  to  hear  them,  had  ever  been 
so  brilliant.  The  Hours  had  fled  on  feet  so  light  that  none 
had  marked  their  pace.  The  two  Parisians  they  spoke  of  as 
perfect  prodigies. 

Thèse  exaggerated  reports  loudly  proclaimed  on  the  Mail 
brought  sixteen  persons  to  Anzy  that  evening,  some  in  family 
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coaches,  some  in  wagonettes,  and  a  few  baclielors  on  hiretl 
saddle  horses.  By  about  seven  o'clock  this  provincial  Com- 
pany had  made  a  more  or  le^^s  graceful  entry  into  the  huge 
Anzy  drawing-room,  which  Dinah,  warned  of  the  invasion, 
had  lighted  up,  giving  it  ail  the  lustre  it  was  capable  of  by 
taking  the  holland  covers  off  the  handsome  furniture,  for 
she  regarded  this  assembly  as  one  of  lier  great  triumphs. 
Lousteau,  Bianclion,  and  Dinah  exchanged  meaning  looks 
as  they  studied  the  attitudes  and  listened  to  the  speeches  of 
thèse  visitors,  attracted  by  curiosity. 

What  invalided  ribbons,  what  ancestral  laces,  what  ancient 
fiowers,  more  imaginative  than  imitative,  were  boldly  dis- 
played  on  some  perennial  caps  !  The  Présidente  Boirouge, 
Bianchon's  cousin,  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  doctor, 
from  whom  she  extracted  some  "advice  gratis"  by  expatiating 
on  certain  pains  in  the  chest,  which  she  declared  were  nervous, 
but  which  he  ascribed  to  chronic  indigestion. 

"Simply  drink  a  cup  of  tea  every  day  an  hour  after  dinner, 
as  the  English  do,  and  you  will  get  over  it,  for  what  you 
suffer  from  is  an  English  malady,"  Bianchon  replied  very 
gravely. 

"He  is  certainly  a  great  physician,"  said  the  Présidente, 
coming  back  to  Madame  de  Clagny,  Madame  Popinot- 
Chandier,  and  Madame  Gorju,  the  Mayor's  wife. 

"They  say,"  replied  Madame  de  Clagny  behind  her  fan, 
"that  Dinah  sent  for  him,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the 
élections  as  to  ascertain  why  she  has  no  children." 

In  the  first  excitement  of  this  success,  Lousteau  introduced 
the  great  doctor  as  the  only  possible  candidate  at  the  ensuing 
élections.  But  Bianchon,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
new  Sous-préfet,  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  him  almost  im- 
possible to  give  up  science  in  favor  of  politics. 

"Only  a  physician  without  a  practice,"  said  he,  "could  care 
to  be  returned  as  a  deputy.  Nominate  statesmen,  thinkers, 
men  whose  knowledge  is  universal,  and  who  are  capable  of 
placing  themselves  on  the  high  level  which  a  legislator  should 
occupy.  That  is  what  is  lacking  in  our  Chambers,  and  what 
our  country  needs." 
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Two  or  three  young  ladies,  some  of  the  yoiinger  men, 
and  the  elder  women  stared  at  Lousteau  as  if  he  were  a 
mountebank. 

"Monsieur  Gatien  Boirouge  déclares  that  Monsieur  Lous- 
teau makes  twenty  thousand  francs  a  year  by  his  writings," 
observed  the  Mayor's  wife  to  Madame  de  Clagny.  "Can  you 
believe  it  ?" 

"Is  it  possible?  Why,  a  Public  Prosecutor  gets  but  a 
thousand  crowns  !" 

"Monsieur  Gatien/'  said  Madame  Chandier,  "get  Mon- 
sieur Lousteau  to  talk  a  little  louder.     I  hâve  not  heard  him 

yet." 

"What  pretty  boots  he  wears,"  said  Mademoiselle  Chandier 
to  her  brother,  "and  how  they  shine  !" 

"Yes — patent  leather." 

"Why  haven't  you  the  same?" 

Lousteau  began  to  feel  that  he  was  too  much  on  show, 
and  saw  in  the  mauners  of  the  good  townsfolk  indications 
of  the  desires  that  had  brought  them  there. 

"What  trick  can  I  play  them  ?"  thought  he. 

At  this  moment  the  footman,  so  called — a  farm-servîint 
put  into  livery — brought  in  the  letters  and  papers,  and  among 
them  a  packet  of  proof,  which  the  journalist  left  for 
Bianchon  ;  for  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  on  seeing  the  parcel, 
of  which  the  form  and  string  were  obviously  from  the  printers, 
exclaimed  : 

"What,  does  literature  pursue  you  even  hère  ?" 

"Not  literature,"  replied  he,  "but  a  review  in  which  I  am 
now  finishing  a  story  to  corne  out  ten  days  hence.  I  hâve 
reached  the  stage  of  'To  he  concluded  in  our  next'  so  I  was 
obliged  to  give  my  address  to  the  printer.  Oh,  we  eat  very 
hard-earned  bread  at  the  hands  of  thèse  speculators  in  black 
and  white  !  I  will  £y ve  you  a  description  of  thèse  editors  of 
masrazines." 

•'vV^hen  will  the  conversation  begm?"  Madame  de  Clagny 
asked  of  Dinah,  as  one  might  ask,  "When  do  the  fîreworks 
go  off?" 
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"I  fancied  we  should  hear  some  amusing  stories,"  said 
Madame  Popinot  to  lier  cousin,  the  Présidente  Boiroiige. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  good  folks  of  Saneerre  were 
beginning  to  murmur  like  an  impatient  pit,  Lousteau  ob- 
served  that  Bianchon  was  lost  in  a  méditation  inspired  by 
the  wrapper  round  the  proofs. 

"VVhat  is  it?''  asked  Etienne. 

"Why,  hère  is  the  most  fascinating  romance  possible  on 
some  spoiled  proof  used  to  wrap  yours  in.  Hère,  read  it. 
Olympia,  or  Roman  Revenge." 

"Let  us  see,"  said  Lousteau,  taking  the  sheet  the  doctor 
held  out  to  him,  and  he  read  aloud  as  follows: — 

240  OLYMPIA 

cavern.  Einaldo,  indignant  at  his 
companions'  cowardice,  for  they  had 
no  courage  but  in  the  open  field,and 
dared  not  venture  into  Rome,  looked 
at  them  with  scorn. 

"Then  I  go  alone?"  said  he.  He 
seemed  to  reflect,  and  then  he  went 
on  :  "  You  are  poor  wretches.  I  shall 
proceed  alone,  and  hâve  the  rich 
booty  to  myself. — You  hear  me! 
Farewell." 

"My  Captain,"  said  Lamberti,  "if 
you  should  be  captured  without 
having  succeeded?" 

"God  protects  me!"  said  Rinaldo, 
pointing  to  the  sky. 

With  thèse  words  he  went  out, 
and  on  his  way  he  met  the  steward 

"That  is  the  end  of  the  page,"  said  Lousteau,  to  whom 
every  one  had  listened  devoutly. 

"He  is  reading  his  work  to  us,"  said  Gatien  to  Madame 
Popinot-Chandier's  son. 
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"From  the  fîrst  word,  ladies/'  said  the  journalist,  jump- 
ing at  an  opportunity  of  mystifying  the  natives,  "it  is 
évident  that  tlie  brigands  are  in  a  cave.  But  how  careless 
romancers  of  that  date  were  as  to  détails  which  are  nowa- 
days  so  closely,  so  elaborately  studied  under  the  name  of 
'local  color.'  If  the  robbers  were  in  a  cavern,  instead  of 
pointing  to  the  sky  he  ought  to  hâve  pointed  to  the  vault 
above  him. — In  spite  of  this  inaccuracy,  Einaldo  strikes 
me  as  a  man  of  spirit,  and  his  appeal  to  God  is  quite 
Italian.  There  must  hâve  been  a  touch  of  local  color  in 
this  romance.  Why,  what  with  brigands,  and  a  cavern,  and 
one  Lamberti  who  could  foresee  future  possibilities — there 
is  a  whole  melodrama  in  that  page.  Add  to  thèse  éléments 
a  little  intrigue,  a  peasant  maiden  with  her  hair  dressed 
high,  short  skirts,  and  a  hundred  or  so  of  bad  couplets. — 
Oh  !  the  public  would  crowd  to  see  it  !  And  then  Einaldo 
— how  well  the  name  suits  Lafont  !  By  giving  him  black 
whiskers,  tightly-fitting  trousers,  a  cloak,  a  moustache,  a 
pistol,  and  a  peaked  hat — if  the  manager  of  the  Vaudeville 
Théâtre  were  but  bold  enough  to  pay  for  a  few  newspaper 
articles,  that  would  secure  fifty  performances,  and  six 
thousand  francs  for  the  author's  rights,  if  only  I  were  to 
ery  it  up  in  my  columns. 

"To  proceed: — 
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The  Duchess  of  Bracciano  found 
herglove.  Adolphe,  who  had  brought 
her  back  to  the  orange  grove,  might 
certainly  hâve  supposed  that  there 
was  some  purpose  in  her  forgetful- 
ness,  for  at  this  moment  the  arbor 
was  deserted.  The  sound  of  the  fes- 
tivities  was  audible  in  the  distance. 
The  puppet  show  that  had  been 
promised  had  attracted  ail  the 
guests  to  the  ballroom.  Never  had 
Olympia     looked     more     beautiful. 
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Her  lover's  eyes  met  hers  with  an 
answerjng  glow,  and  they  under- 
stood  each  other.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment of  silence,  delicious  to  their 
soûls,  and  impossible  to  describe. 
They  sat  down  on  the  same  bench 
where  they  had  sat  in  the  présence 
of    the    Cavalière    Paluzzi    and    the 


"Devil  take  it  !  Our  Rinaldo  has  vanished  !"  cried  Loiis- 
teau.  "But  a  literary  man  once  started  by  this  page  would 
raake  rapid  progress  in  the  compréhension  of  the  plot.  The 
Duchesse  Olympia  is  a  lady  who  could  intentionally  forget 
her  gloves  in  a  deserted  arbor." 

"Unless  she  may  be  classcd  between  the  oyster  and  head- 
clerk  of  an  office,  the  two  créatures  nearest  to  marble  in  the 
zoological  kingdom,  it  is  impossible  not  to  discern  in  Olym- 
pia— "  Bianchon  began. 

"A  woman  of  thirty,"  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  hastily  in- 
terposed,  fearing  some  ail  too  médical  term. 

"Then  Adolphe  must  be  two-and-twenty,"  the  doctor  went 
on,  "for  an  Italian  woman  at  thirty  is  équivalent  to  a  Parisian 
of  forty." 

"From  thèse  two  facts,  the  romance  may  easily  be  recon- 
structed,"  said  Lousteau,  "And  this  Cavalière  Paluzzi — 
what  a  man  ! — The  style  is  weak  in  thèse  two  passages  ;  the 
author  was  perhaps  a  clerk  in  the  Excise  Office,  and  wrote  the 
novel  to  pay  bis  tailor  !" 

"In  bis  time,"  said  Bianchon,  "the  censor  flourished;  you 
must  show  as  much  indulgence  to  a  man  who  underwent  the 
ordeal  by  scissors  in  1805  as  to  those  who  went  to  the  scaffold 
in  1793." 

"Do  you  understand  in  the  least?"  asked  Madame  Gorju 
timidly  of  Madame  de  Clagny. 

The  Public  Prosecutor's  wife,  who,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
Monsieur  Gravier's,  might  bave  put  a  Cossack  to  flight  in 
1814,  straightened  herself  in  her  chair  like  a  horseman  in  his 
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stirrups,  aud  uiade  a  face  at  her  neighbor,  couveying, 
"They  are  looking  at  us;  we  must  smile  as  if  we  under- 
stood." 

"Charming!"  said  the  Mayoress  to  Gatien.  "Pray  go  on, 
Monsieur  Lousteaii." 

Lousteau  looked  at  the  two  women,  two  Indian  idols,  and 
contrived  to  keep  his  countenanee.  He  thought  it  désirable 
to  say,  "Attention  !"  bef ore  going  on  as  f ollows  : — 
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dress  rustled  in  the  silence.  Sud- 
denly  Cardinal  Borborigano  stood 
before  the  Duchess. 

"His  face  was  gloomy,  his  brow 
was  dark  with  cloudsj  and  a  bitter 
smile  lurked  in  his  wrinkles. 

"Madam,"  said  he,  "you  are  under 
suspicion.  If  you  are  guilty,  fly.  If 
you  are  not^  still  fly;  beeause, 
whether  criminal  or  innocent,  you 
will  find  it  easier  to  défend  yourself 
from  a  distance." 

"I  thank  your  Eminence  for  your 
solicitude,"  said  she.  "The  Duke  of 
Bracciano  will  reappear  when  I  find 
it  needful  to  prove  that  he  is  alive." 

"Cardinal  Borborigano!"  exclaimed  Bianchon.  "By  the 
Pope's  keys!  If  you  do  not  agrée  with  me  that  there  is 
a  magnificent  création  in  the  very  name,  if  at  those  words 
dress  rustled  in  the  silence  you  do  not  feel  ail  the  poetry 
thrown  into  the  part  of  Schedoni  by  Mrs.  Eadclifïe  in  The 
Blach  Pénitent,  you  do  not  deserve  to  read  a  romance." 

"For  my  part,"  said  Dinah,  who  had  some  pity  on  the 
eighteen  faces  gazing  up  at  Lousteau,  "I  see  how  the  story 
is  progressing.  I  know  it  ail.  I  am  in  Home  ;  I  can  see 
the  body  of  a  murdered  husband  whose  wife,  as  bold  as  she 
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is  wicked,  has  made  her  bed  on  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Every 
ûight,  at  every  kiss,  she  says  to  herself,  'Ail  will  be  dis- 
covered  !' 

"Can  you  see  her,''  said  Lousteau,  "clasping  Monsieur 
Adolphe  in  her  arms,  to  her  heart,  throwing  her  whole  life 
into  a  kiss? — Adolphe  I  see  as  a  well-made  young  man,  but 
not  élever — the  sort  of  man  an  Italian  woman  likes.  Riualdo 
hovers  behind  the  scènes  of  a  plot  we  do  not  know,  but  which 
must  be  as  full  of  incident  as  a  melodrama  by  Pixérécourt. 
Or  we  can  imagine  Rinaldo  crossing  the  stage  in  the  back- 
ground  like  a  figure  in  one  of  Victor  Hugo's  plays." 

"He,  perhaps,  is  the  husband,"  exclaimed  Madame  de  la 
Baudraye. 

"Do  you  understand  anything  of  it  ail  ?"  Madame  Piédefer 
asked  of  the  Présidente, 

"Why,  it  is  charming  !"  said  Dinah  to  her  mother. 

Ail  the  good  folks  of  Sancerre  sat  with  eyes  as  large  as 
five-franc  pièces, 

"Go  on,  I  beg,"  said  the  hostess. 

Lousteau  went  on: — 

216  OLYMPIA 

"Your  key " 

"Hâve  you  lostit?" 

"It  is  in  the  arbor." 

"Let  us  hasten." 

"Can  the  Cardinal  bave  taken  it? 

"No,  hère  it  is." 

"What  danger  we  hâve  escaped!" 

Olympia  looked  at  the  key,  and 
fancied  she  recognized  it  as  her  own. 
But  Rinaldo  had  changed  it;  his 
cunning  had  triuraphed  ;  he  had  the 
right  key.  Like  a  modem  Cartouche, 
he  was  no  less  .skilful  than  bold, 
and  suspecting  that  nothing  but  a 
vast  treasure  could  require  a  duehess 
to  oarry  it  constantly  at  her  belt. 
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"Guess!"  cried  Lousteau.  "The  corresponding  page  is 
uot  hère.     We  inust  look  to  page  213  to  relieve  our  anxiety." 

212  OLYMPIA. 

"If  the  key  had  been  lost?" 

"He  would  now  be  a  dead  man." 

"Dead?  But  ouglit  you  not  to 
grant  the  last  request  he  iiiade,  and 
to  give  him  his  liberty  on  the  con- 
ditions  " 

"You  do  not  know  him." 

"But " 

"Silence!  I  took  you  for  my 
lover,  not  for  my  confessor." 

Adolphe  waa  silent. 

"And  then  cornes  an  exquisite  galloping  goat,  a  tail- 
piece  drawn  by  Normand,  and  eut  by  Duplat. — The  names 
are  signed,"  said  Lousteau. 

"Well,  and  then?"  said  such  of  the  audience  as  under- 
stood. 

"That  is  the  end  of  the  chapter,"  said  Lousteau.  "The 
fact  of  this  tailpiece  changes  my  views  as  to  the  authorship. 
To  hâve  his  book  got  up,  under  the  Empire,  with  vignettes 
engraved  on  wood,  the  writer  must  hâve  been  a  Councillor 
of  State,  or  Madame  Barthélemy-Hadot,  or  the  late  lamented 
Desforges,  or  Sewrin." 

"  ^Adolphe  was  silent.' — Ah  !"  cried  Bianchon,  "the  Duchess 
must  bave  been  under  thirty." 

"If  there  is  no  more,  invent  a  conclusion,"  said  Madame 
de  la  Baudraye. 

"You  see,"  said  Lousteau,  "the  waste  sheet  bas  been  printed 
fair  on  one  side  only.  In  printer's  lingo,  it  is  a  back  sheet, 
or,  to  make  it  clearer,  the  other  side  which  would  bave  to  be 
printed  is  covered  ail  over  with  pages  printed  one  above 
another,  ail  experiments  in  making  up,  It  would  take  too 
long  to  explain  to  you  ail  the  complications  of  a  making-up 
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sheet;  but  you  may  undcrvstand  that  it  will  show  no  more 
trace  of  the  first  twelve  jîages  that  were  priuted  on  it  than 
you  would  in  the  least  remeniber  the  first  stroke  of  the 
bastinado  if  a  Pasha  had  condemned  j^ou  to  hâve  fifty  on 
the  soles  of  your  feet.'' 

"I  am  quite  bewildercd,"  said  Madame  Popinot-Chandier 
to  Monsieur  Gravier.  "1  am  vainly  trying  to  connect  the 
Councillor  of  State,  the  Cardinal,  the  key,  and  the  making- 
up " 

"You  hâve  not  the  kcy  to  the  Jest,"  said  Monsieur  Gravier. 
"Well  !  no  more  hâve  I,  fair  lady,  if  that  can  comfort  you." 

"But  hère  is  another  sheet,"  said  Bianchon,  hunting  on 
the  table  where  the  proofs  had  been  laid. 

"Capital  !"  said  Lousteau,  "and  it  is  complète  and  unin- 
jured.  It  is  signed  IV.  ;  J,  Second  Edition.  Ladies,  the  figure 
IV.  means  that  this  is  part  of  the  fourth  volume.  The  letter  J, 
the  tenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  shows  that  this  is  the  tenth 
sheet.  And  it  is  perfcctly  clcar  to  me,  that  in  spito  of  any 
publisher's  tricks,  this  romance,  in  four  duodecimo  volumes, 
had  a  great  success,  since  it  came  to  a  second  édition. — We 
will  read  on  and  find  a  due  to  the  mystery. 
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corridor;  but  finding  that  lie  was 
pursued    by    the    Duchess'    people 

"Oh,  get  along!" 

"But,"  said  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  "some  important 
events  hâve  taken  place  between  your  waste  sheet  and  this 
page." 

"This  complète  sheet,  madame,  this  precious  madc-up 
sheet.  But  does  the  waste  sheet  in  which  the  Duchess  forgets 
her  gloves  in  the  arbor  belong  to  the  fourth  volume?  Well, 
deuce  take  it — to  proceed. 

Rinaldo  saw  no  safer  refuge  than  to 
make  forthwith  for  the  cellar  where 
the  treasures  of  the  Bracciano  fam- 
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ily  no  doubt  lay  hid.  As  light  of 
foot  as  Camilla  sung  by  the  Latin 
poet,  he  flew  to  the  entrance  to  the 
Baths  of  Vespasian.  The  torchlight 
already  flickered  on  the  walls  when 
Rinaldo,  with  the  readiness  be- 
stowed  on  him  by  nature,  discovered 
the  door  concealed  in  the  stone- 
woi-k,  and  suddenly  vanished.  A 
hideous  thought  then  fiashed  on 
Rinaldo's  braiu  like  lightning  rend- 
ing  a  cloud:  He  was  imprisoned! 
He  felt  the  wall  with  uneasy  haste 

''Yes,  tliis  made-up  sheet  follows  the  waste  sheet.  The 
last  page  of  the  damaged  sheet  was  212,  and  this  is  217.  In 
fact,  since  Rinaldo,  who  in  the  earlier  fragment  stole  the  key 
of  the  Duchess'  treasure  by  exchanging  it  for  another  very 
much  like  it,  is  now — on  the  made-up  sheet — in  the  palace 
of  the  Dukes  of  Bracciano,  the  story  seems  to  me  to  be  ad- 
vancing  to  a  conclusion  of  some  kind.  I  hope  it  is  as  clear  to 
3'^ou  as  it  becomes  to  me. — I  understand  that  the  festivities 
are  over,  the  lovers  hâve  returned  to  tlie  Bracciano  Palace;  it 
is  night — one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Rinaldo  will  hâve  a 
good  time." 

"And  Adolphe  too!"  said  Président  Boirouge,  who  was 
considered  rather  free  in  his  speech. 

"And  the  style  !"  said  Bianchon. — "Rinaldo,  who  saw 
no  better  refuge  than  to  make  for  the  cellar." 

"It  is  quite  clear  that  neither  Maradan,  nor  Treuttel  and 
Wurtz,  nor  Doguereau,  were  the  printers,"  said  Lousteau, 
"for  they  employ  correctors  who  revised  the  proofs,  a  luxury 
in  which  our  publishers  might  very  well  indulge,  and  the 
writers  of  the  présent  day,  would  benefit  greatly.  Some 
scrubby  pamphlet  printer  on  the  Quay " 

"What  quay  ?"  a  lady  asked  of  her  neighbor.  "They  spoke 
of  baths '' 

"Pray  go  on,"  said  Madame  de  la  Baudraye. 


I 
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"At  any  rate,  it  is  not  by  a  councillor,"  said  Bianchon. 

"It  may  be  by  Madame  lladot,''  replied  Loustcau. 

"What  bas  Madame  Hadot  of  La  Cbarité  to  do  with  it?" 
the  Présidente  asked  of  ber  son. 

"This  Madame  Hadot,  my  dear  friend,"  the  hostess 
answered,  "was  an  autboress,  wbo  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
Consiilate." 

"Wbat,  did  women  write  in  tbe  Emperor's  time?"  asked 
Madame  Popinot-Chandier. 

"Wbat  of  Madame  de  Genlis  and  Madame  de  Staël?''  cried 
tbe  Public  Prosecutor,  piqued  on  Dinah's  account  by  this 
remark. 

"To  be  sure  !" 

"1  beg  you  to  go  on,"  said  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  to 
Lousteau. 

Lousteau  went  on  saying:     "l*age  218. 

218  OLYMPIA 

and  gave  a  shriek  of  despair  when 
he  had  vainly  sought  any  trace  of  a 
secret  spring.  It  was  impossible  to 
ignore  the  horrible  truth.  The  door, 
cleverly  constructed  to  serve  the 
vengeful  purposes  of  the  Duchess, 
could  not  be  opened  from  within. 
Rinaldo  laid  his  cheek  against  the 
wall  in  various  spots;  nowhere 
could  he  feel  the  warmer  air  from 
the  passage.  He  had  hoped  he 
might  find  a  crack  that  would  show 
hirn  where  there  was  an  opening  in 
the  wall,  but  nothing,  nothing  !  The 
whole  seenied  to  be  of  one  block  of 
marble. 

Then  he  gave  a  hollow  roar  like 
that  of  a  hya^na 

"Well,  we  fancied  that  the  cry  of  the  hyœna  was  a  récent 
invention  of  our  own  !"  said  Lousteau,  "and  it  was  already 
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known  to  the  literature  of  the  Empire.  It  is  even  introdiiced 
with  a  certain  skill  in  natural  history,  as  \vc  see  in  the  word 
Jiollow." 

"Make  no  more  comments,  monsieur,"  said  Madame  de 
la  Baudraye. 

"There,  you  see!"  eried  Bianehon.  "Interest,  the  roman- 
tic  démon,  has  you  by  the  collar,  as  he  had  me  a  while 
ago." 

"Eead  on,"  cried  de  Clagny,  "1  understand." 

''What  a  coxcomb  !"  said  the  Presiding  Judge  in  a  whisper 
to  his  neighbor  the  Sous-préfet. 

"He  wants  to  please  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,"  replied  the 
new  Sous-préfet. 

"Well,  then,  I  will  read  straight  on,"  said  Lousteau 
solemnly. 

Everybody  listened  in  dead  silence. 

OB  ROMAN  BEVENGE  219 

A  deep  groan  answered  Rinaldo's 
cry,  but  in  his  alarm  he  took  it  for 
an  écho,  so  weak  and  hollow  was 
the  Sound.  It  could  not  proceed 
from  any  human  breast. 

"Santa  Maria!"  said  the  voice. 

"If  I  stir  from  this  spot  I  shall 
never  find  it  again/'  thought  Ri- 
naldo,  when  he  had  recovered  his 
usual  présence  of  mind.  "If  I  knock, 
I  shall  be  discovered.  What  am  I 
to  do?" 

"Who  is  hère?"  asked  the  voice. 

"Hallo!"  cried  the  brigand;  "do 
the  toads  hère  talkî" 

"I  am  the  Duke  of  Bracciano. 
Whoever  you  may  be,  if  you  are  not 
a  follower  of  the  Duchess'.  in  the 
name  of  ail  the  saints,  come  towards 
me." 
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220  OLYMPIA 

"I  should  havc  to  know  where  to 
find  you,  Monsieur  le  Duc,"  said  Ri- 
naldo,  with  the  insolence  of  a  man 
who  knows  himself  to  be  necessary. 

"I  can  see  you,  my  friend,  for  my 
eyes  are  accustomed  to  the  darkness. 
Liston:  walk  straight  forward — 
good;  now  turn  to  the  left — corne 
on — this  way.  There^  we  are  close 
to  cach  other." 

Rinaldo  putting  out  his  hands  as 
a  précaution,  touched  some  iron 
bars. 

"I  am  being  deceived,"  cried  the 
bandit. 

"No,  you  are  touching  my  cage. 
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Sit  down  on  a  broken  shaft  of  por- 
phyry  that  is  there." 

"How  can  the  Duke  of  Bracciano 
be  in  a  cage  ?"  asked  the  brigand. 

"My  friend,  I  hâve  been  hère  for 
thirty  months,  standing  up,  unable 

to  sit  down But  you,  who  are 

you?" 

"I  am  Rinaldo,  prince  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  the  chief  of  four-and-twenty 
brave  men  whom  the  law  describes 
as  miscreants.  whom  ail  the  ladies 
admire,  and  whom  judges  hang  in 
obédience  to  an  old  habit." 

"God  be  praised!  I  am  saved. 
An  honest  man  would  hâve  been 
afraid,  whcreas  I  am  sure  of  coming 
to  an  undorstanding  with  you," 
cried  the  Duke.     "Oh,  my  worthy 
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222  OLYMPIA 

deliverer,  you  iiiust  be  armed  to  the 
teeth." 

"E  verissinw"  (most  true). 

"Do  you  happen  to  hâve " 

"Yes;  files,  pineers — Corpo  di 
Bacco  !  I  came  to  borrow  the  treas 
ures  of  the  Bracciani  on  a  long 
loan." 

"You  will  earn  a  handsome  share 
of  them  very  legitimately,  my  good 
Einaldo,   and   we   may   possibly   go 

man  hunting  together " 

"You  surprise  me,  Eccellenza!" 
"Listen  to  me,  Rinaldo.  I  will 
say  nothing  of  the  craving  for 
vengeance  that  gnaws  at  my  heart. 
I  hâve  been  hère  for  thirty  months 
— you  too  are  Italian — you  will  un- 
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derstand  me!  Alas,  my  friend,  my 
fatigue  and  my  horrible  incarcéra- 
tion are  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  rage  that  devours  my  soûl. 
The  Duchess  of  Bracciano  is  still 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
Rome.     I  loved  her  well  enough  to 

be  jealous " 

"You,  her  husband  ?" 
"Yes,  I  was  wrong,  no  doubt." 
"It  is  not  the  correct  thing,  to  be 
sure,"  said  Rinaldo. 

"My  jealousy  was  roused  by  the 
Duchess'  conduct,"  the  Duke  went 
on.  "The  event  proved  me  right.  A 
young  Frenchman  fell  in  love  with 
Olympia,  and  she  loved  him.  I  had 
proofs  of  their  reciprocal  affection 
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"Pray  excuse  me,  ladies/'  said  Lousteau,  "but  I  find  it 
impossible  to  go  on  without  remarking  to  you  how  direct  this 
Empire  literature  is,  going  to  the  point  without  any  détails, 
a  characteristic,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  a  primitive  time.  The 
literature  of  that  period  holds  a  place  between  the  summaries 
of  chapters  in  Télémaque  and  the  categorical  reports  of  a 
public  office.  It  had  ideas,  but  rcfrained  from  expressing 
them,  it  was  so  scornf  ul  !  It  was  observant,  but  would  not 
communicate  its  observations  to  any  one,  it  was  so  miserly  ! 
Nobody  but  Fouché  evcr  mentioned  what  he  had  observed. 
'At  that  time,'  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
bécile critics  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  'literature  was 
content  with  a  clear  sketch  and  the  simple  outline  of  ail 
antique  statues.  It  did  not  dance  over  its  periods.' — I  should 
think  not  !  It  had  no  periods  to  dance  over.  It  had  no 
words  to  make  play  with.  You  were  plainly  told  that  Lubin 
loved  Toinette  ;  that  Toinette  did  not  love  Lubin  ;  that  Lubin 
killed  Toinette  and  the  police  caught  Lubin,  who  -was  put  in 
prison,  tried  at  the  assizes,  and  guillotined. — A  strong  sketch, 
a  clear  outline  !  What  a  noble  drama  !  Well,  in  thèse  days 
the  barbarians  make  words  sparkle." 

"Like  hair  in  a  frost,"  said  Monsieur  de  Clagny. 

"So  those  are  the  airs  you  affect?"*  retorted  Lousteau. 

"What  can  he  mean?"  asked  Madame  de  Clagn}^  puzzled 
by  this  vile  pun. 

"I  seem  to  be  walking  in  the  dark,"  replied  the  Mayoress. 

"The  jest  would  be  lost  in  an  explanation,"  remarked 
Gatien. 

"Nowadays,"  Lousteau  went  on,  "a  novelist  draws  charac- 
ters,  and  instead  of  a  'simple  outline,'  he  unveils  the  human 
heart  and  gives  you  some  interest  either  in  Lubin  or  in 
Toinette." 

*The  rendering  given  above  is  only  iutended  to  liuk  the  various  speeches  into 
cohérence  ;  it  has  no  rcsemblauce  with  the  French.  In  the  original,  "  Font  chatoyer 
les  mots." 

"  Et  quelquefois  les  morts,"  dit  Monsieur  de  Clagny. 

"Ah  !  Lousteau  !  vous  vous  donnez  de  ces  R-là  (airs-là)." 

Literdlly  :  "Aud  sometimes  the  dcad." — "Ah,  are  those  the  airs  you  assume?" — 
the  play  on  the  insertion  of  the  letter  R  {mois,  morts)  has  no  meauiug  iu  £nglish. 
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"For  my  p.art,  I  am  alarmcd  at  thc  progrcss  of  public 
knowledge  in  the  matter  of  literature,"  said  Bianchon.  "Like 
the  Eussians,  beaten  by  Charles  XII.,  who  at  last  learned  the 
art  of  war,  the  reader  lias  learned  the  art  of  writing.  For- 
merly  ail  that  was  expected  of  a  romance  was  that  it  should 
be  interesting.  As  to  style,  no  one  cared  for  that,  not  even 
the  author  ;  as  to  ideas — zéro  ;  as  to  local  color — non  est.  By 
degrees  the  reader  has  demanded  style,  interest,  pathos,  and 
complète  information;  he  insists  on  the  five  literary  sensés 
— Invention,  Style,  Thought,  Learning,  and  Feeling.  Then 
came  criticism  commenting  on  everything.  The  critic,  in- 
capable of  inventing  anything  but  calumny,  pronounces  every 
work  that  proceeds  from  a  not  perfect  brain  to  be  deformed. 
Some  magicians,  as  Walter  Scott,  for  instance,  having  ap- 
peared  in  the  world,  who  combined  ail  the  five  literary  sensés, 
such  writers  as  had  but  one — wit  or  learning,  style  or  feeling 
— thèse  cripples,  thèse  acephalous,  mained  or  purblind  créa- 
tures— in  a  literay  sensé — hâve  takeu  to  shrieking  that  ail 
is  lost,  and  bave  preached  a  crusade  against  men  who  were 
spoiling  the  business,  or  hâve  denounced  their  works." 

"The  history  of  your  last  literary  quarrel  !"  Dinah  ob- 
served, 

"For  pity's  sake,  come  back  to  the  Duke  of  Bracciano," 
cried  Monsieur  de  Clagny. 

To  the  despair  of  ail  the  company,  Lousteau  went  on  with 
the  made-up  sheet. 

224  OLYMPIA 

I  then  wished  to  make  sure  of  my 
misfortune  that  I  might  be  avenged 
under  the  protection  of  Providence 
and  the  Law.  The  Duchess  guessed 
my  intentions.  We  were  at  war  in 
our  purposes  before  we  fought  with 
poison  in  our  hands.  We  tried  to 
tempt  each  other  to  such  confidence 
as  we  could  not  feel,  I  to  induce  her 
to  drink  a  potion,  she  to  get  posses- 
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sion  of  me.  She  was  a  woman,  and 
she  won  the  day;  for  women  hâve  a 
snare  more  than  we  men.  I  fell  into 
it — I  was  happy;  but  I  awoke  next 
day  in  this  iron  cage.  AU  through 
the  day  I  bellowed  with  rage  in  the 
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darkneas  of  this  eellar,  over  whieh 
is  the  Duchess'  bedroom.  At  night 
an  ingénions  counterpoise  acting  as 
a  lift  raised  me  through  the  fioor, 
and  I  saw  the  Duchess  in  her  lover's 
arms.  Slie  threw  me  a  pièce  of 
bread,  my  daily  pittance. 

"Thus  hâve  I  lived  for  thirty 
months!  From  this  marble  prison 
my  cries  can  reach  no  ear.  There  is 
no  chance  for  me.  I  will  hope  no 
more.  Indeed,  the  Duchess'  room  is 
at  the  furthest  end  of  the  palace, 
and  when  I  am  earried  up  there 
none  can  hear  my  voice.  Each  time 
I   see  my  wife  she   shows  me  the 
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poison  I  had  prepared  for  her  and 
her  lover.  I  crave  it  for  myself,  but 
she  will  not  let  me  die;  she  gives 
me  bread,  and  I  eat  it. 

"I  hâve  done  well  to  cat  and  live; 
I  had  not  reckoned  on  robbers!" 

"Yes,  Eccellenza,  when  those  fools 
the  honest  men  are  asleep,  we  are 
wide  awake." 

"Oh,  Rinaldo,  ail  I  possess  shall 
be  yours  ;  we  will  share  my  treasure 
like  brothers;  I  would  give  you 
everything — even  to  my  Duchy " 
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"Eccellenza,  procure  from  the 
Pope  an  absolution  in  articula  mor- 
tis.  It  would  be  of  more  use  to  me 
in  my  walk  of  life." 
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"What  you  will.  Only  file 
through  the  bars  of  my  cage  and 
lend  me  your  dagger.  We  hâve  but 
little  time,  quick,  quick!  Oh,  if  my 
teeth  were  but  files! — I  hâve  tried 
to  eat  through  this  iron." 

"Eccellenza,"  said  Rinaldo,  "I 
hâve  already  filed  through  one  bar." 

"You  are  a  god!" 

"Your  wife  was  at  the  fête  given 
by  the  Princess  Villaviciosa.  She 
brought  home  her  little  Frenchman  ; 
she  is  drunk  with  love. — You  hâve 
plenty  of  time." 

"Hâve  you  done?" 

"Yes." 
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"Your  dagger?"  said  the  Duke 
eagerly  to  the  brigand. 

"Hère  it  is." 

"Good.  I  hear  the  clatter  of  the 
spring." 

"Do  not  forget  me!"  eried  the 
robber,  who  knew  what  gratitude 
was. 

"No  more  than  my  father/'  cried 
the  Duke. 

"Good-bye!"  said  Rinaldo.  "Lord! 
How  he  Aies  up!"  he  added  to  him- 
self  as  the  Duke  disappeared. — "No 
more  than  his  father!  If  that  is 
ail  he  raeans  to  do  for  me. — And  I 
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had  sworn  a  vow  never  to  injure  a 
woman  !  " 

But  let  us  leave  the  robber  for  a 
moment  to  his  méditations  and  go 
up,  like  the  Duke^  to  the  rooms  in 
the  palace. 

"Another  tailpiece,  a  Cupid  on  a  snail  !  And  page  230 
is  blank,"  said  the  journalist.  "Then  there  are  two  more 
blank  pages  before  we  corne  to  the  word  it  is  such  joy  to 
Write  when  one  is  imhappily  so  happy  as  to  be  a  novelist — 
Conclusion! 

CONCLUSION 

Never  had  the  Duchess  been  more 
lovely;  she  came  from  her  bath 
clothed  like  a  goddess,  and  on  seeing 
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Adolphe  voluptuously  reclining  on 
piles  of  cushions — 

"You  are  beautiful,"  said  she. 

"And  so  are  you,  Olympia!" 

"And  you  still  love  me?" 

"More  and  more,"  said  he. 

"Ah,  none  but  a  Frenchman 
knows  how  to  love!"  eried  the 
Duchess.  "Do  you  love  me  well  to- 
night?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  corne!" 

And  with  an  impulse  of  love  and 
hâte — whether  it  was  that  Cardinal 
Borborigano  had  reminded  her  of 
her  husband,  or  that  she  felt  un- 
wonted  passion  to  display,  she 
pressed  the  springs  and  held  out  her 
arms. 
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"That  is  ail,"  said  Lousteau,  "for  the  foreman  has  torn 
off  the  rest  in  wrapping  up  my  proofs.  But  it  is  enough 
lo  show  that  the  author  was  full  of  promise." 

"I  cannot  make  head  or  tail  of  it,"  said  Gatien  Boirouge, 
who  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  of  the  party  from 
Sancerre. 

"Nor  I,"  replied  Monsieur  Gravier. 

"And  yet  it  is  a  novel  of  the  time  of  the  Empire,"  said 
Lousteau. 

"By  the  way  in  which  the  brigand  is  made  to  speak,"  said 
Monsieur  Gravier,  "it  is  évident  that  the  author  knew  noth- 
ing  of  Italy.  Banditti  do  not  allow  themselves  such  grace- 
ful  conceits." 

Madame  Gorju  came  up  to  Bianchon,  seeing  him  pensive, 
and  with  a  glance  towards  her  daughter  Mademoiselle 
Euphémie  Gorju,  the  owner  of  a  fairly  good  fortune — "What 
a  rhodomontade  !"  said  she.  "The  prescriptions  you  write 
are  worth  more  than  ail  that  rubbish." 

The  Mayoress  had  elaborately  worked  up  this  speech,  which, 
in  her  opinion,  showed  strong  judgment. 

"Well,  madame,  we  must  be  lenient,  we  hâve  but  twenty 
pages  out  of  a  thousand,"  said  Bianchon,  looking  at  Made- 
moiselle Gorju,  whose  figure  threatened  terrible  tliings  after 
the  birth  of  her  first  child. 

"Well,  Monsieur  de  Clagny,"  said  Lousteau,  "we  were 
talking  yesterday  of  the  forms  of  revenge  invented  by  hus- 
bands.     What  do  you  say  to  those  invented  by  wives?" 

"I  say,"  replied  the  Public  Proseeutor,  "that  the  romance 
is  not  by  a  Councillor  of  State,  but  by  a  woman.  For  ex- 
travagant inventions  the  imagination  of  women  far  outdoes 
that  of  men;  witness  Frankenstein  by  Mrs.  Shellcy,  Leone 
Leoni  by  George  Sand,  the  works  of  Anne  Radcliffe,  and  the 
Nouveau  Prométhée  (New  Prometheus)  of  Camille  de  Mau- 
pin." 

Dinah  looked  steadily  at  Monsieur  de  Clagny,  making 
him  feel,  by  an  expression  that  gave  him  a  chill,  that  in  spite 
of  the  illustrions  examples  he  had  quoted,  she  regarded  this  as 
a  reflection  on  Paquita  la  Sevillane. 
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"Pooh  !"  said  little  La  Baudraye,  "the  Duke  of  Bracciano, 
whom  his  wife  puts  into  a  cage,  and  to  wliom  she  shows  her- 
self  every  night  in  the  arms  of  her  lover,  will  kill  her — and 
do  you  call  that  revenge? — Our  lavvs  and  our  soeiety  arc  far 
more  cruel." 

"Why,  little  La  Baudraye  is  talking!"  said  Monsieur  Boi- 
rouge  to  his  wife. 

"Why,  the  woman  is  left  to  live  on  a  sraall  allowance,  the 
world  turns  its  back  on  her,  she  has  no  more  finery,  and  no 
respect  paid  her — the  two  things  which,  in  my  opinion,  are 
the  sum-total  of  woman,"  said  the  little  old  man. 

''But  she  has  happiness  !"  said  Madame  de  la  Baudraye 
sententiously. 

"No,"  said  the  master  of  the  house,  lighting  his  candie 
to  go  to  bed,  "for  she  has  a  lover." 

"For  a  man  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  vine-stocks  and 
pôles,  he  has  some  spuuk,"  said  Lousteau. 

"Well,  he  must  hâve  something  !"  replied  Bianchon. 

Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  the  only  person  who  could  hear 
Bianchon's  remark,  laughed  so  knowingly,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  bitterly,  that  the  physician  could  guess  the  mystery 
of  this  woman's  life;  her  prématuré  wrinkles  had  been 
puzzling  him  ail  day. 

But  Dinah  did  not  guess,  on  her  part,  the  ominous  prophecy 
contained  for  her  in  her  husband's  little  speech,  which  her 
kind  old  Abbé  Duret,  if  he  had  been  alive,  would  not  hâve 
failed  to  elucidate.  Little  La  Baudraye  had  detected  in 
Dinah's  eyes,  when  she  glanced  at  the  journalist  returning 
the  bail  of  his  jests,  that  swift  and  luminous  flash  of  tender- 
ness  which  gilds  the  gleam  of  a  woman's  eye  when  prudence 
is  cast  to  the  winds,  and  she  is  fairly  carried  away.  Dinah 
paid  no  more  heed  to  her  husband's  hint  to  her  to  observe 
the  proprieties  than  Lousteau  had  donc  to  Dinah's  signifi- 
cant  warnings  on  the  day  of  his  arrivai. 

Any  other  man  than  Bianchon  would  hâve  been  surprised 
at  Lousteau's  immédiate  success;  but  he  was  so  much  the 
doctor,  that  he  was  not  even  nettled  at  Dinah's  marked  pref- 
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erence  for  the  newspaper-  rallier  than  the  prescription- 
writer  !  In  fact,  Dinah,  hcrself  faraous,  was  naturally  more 
alive  to  wit  than  to  famé.  Love  generally  prefers  contrast 
to  similitude.  Everything  Avas  against  the  physician — his 
f rankness,  his  simplicity  ;  and  his  profession.  And  this  is  why  : 
Women  who  want  to  love — and  Dinah  wanted  to  love  as  much 
as  to  be  loved — hâve  an  instinctive  aversion  for  men  who  are 
devoted  to  an  absorbing  occupation;  in  spite  of  superiority, 
they  are  ail  women  in  the  matter  of  encroachment.  Lousteau, 
a  poet  and  journalist,  and  a  libertine  with  a  veneer  of  mis- 
anthropy,  had  that  tinsel  of  the  intellect,  and  led  the  half- 
idle  life  that  attracts  women.  The  blunt  good  sensé  and  keen 
insight  of  the  really  great  man  weighed  upon  Dinah,  who 
would  not  confess  her  own  smallness  even  to  herself.  She 
said  in  her  mind — "The  doctor  is  perhaps  the  better  man, 
but  I  do  not  like  him." 

Then,  again,  she  refieeted  on  his  professional  duties,  won- 
dering  whether  a  woraan  could  ever  be  anything  but  a  subject 
to  a  médical  man,  who  saw  so  many  subjeets  in  the  course 
of  a  da/s  work.  The  tirst  sentence  of  the  aphorism  written 
by  Bianchon  in  her  album  was  a  médical  observation  striking 
so  directly  at  woman,  that  Dinah  could  not  fail  to  be  hit 
by  it.  And  then  Bianchon  was  leaving  on  the  morrow;  his 
practice  required  his  return.  What  woman,  short  of  having 
Cupid's  mythological  dart  in  her  heart,  could  décide  in  so 
short  a  time  ? 

Thèse  little  things,  which  lead  to  such  great  catastrophes 
— having  been  seen  in  a  mass  by  Bianchon,  he  pronounced 
the  verdict  he  had  come  to  as  to  Madame  de  la  Baudraye 
in  a  few  words  to  Lousteau,  to  the  journalist's  great  amaze- 
ment. 

While  the  two  friends  stood  talking  together,  a  storm  was 
gathering  in  the  Sancerre  circle,  who  could  not  in  the  least 
understand  Lousteau's  paraphrases  and  commentaries,  and 
who  vented  it  on  their  hostess.  Far  from  finding  in  his 
talk  the  romance  which  the  Public  Proseciitor,  the  Sous- 
préfet,  the   Presiding  Judge,   and   his  deputy,   Lebas,   had 
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discovered  there — to  say  nothing  of  Monsieur  de  la  Bau- 
draye  and  Dinah — the  ladies  now  gathered  round  the  tea- 
table,  took  the  matter  as  a  practical  joke,  and  accused  the 
Muse  of  Sancerre  of  having  a  finger  in  it.  They  had  ail 
looked  forward  to  a  delightful  evening,  and  had  ail  strained 
in  vain  every  faculty  of  their  mind.  Xothing  makes  pro- 
vincial folks  so  angry  as  the  notion  of  having  been  a  laugh- 
ing-stoek  for  Paris  folks. 

Madame  Piédefer  left  the  table  to  say  to  her  daughter, 
"Do  go  and  talk  to  the  ladies;  they  are  quite  annoyed  by 
your  behavior." 

Lousteau  could  not  fail  to  see  Dinah's  great  superiority 
over  the  best  women  of  Sancerre;  she  was  better  dressed,  her 
movements  were  graceful,  her  complexion  was  exquisitely 
white  by  candlelight — in  short,  she  stood  out  against  this 
background  of  old  faces,  shy  and  ill-dressed  giris,  like  a 
queen  in  the  midst  of  her  court.  Visions  of  Paris  faded  from 
his  brain;  Lousteau  was  aecepting  the  provincial  surround- 
ings;  and  while  he  had  too  much  imagination  to  remain  un- 
impressed  by  the  royal  splendor  of  this  château,  the  beautiful 
carvings,  and  the  antique  beauty  of  the  rooms,  he  had  also 
too  much  expérience  to  overlook  the  value  of  the  personality 
which  completed  this  gem  of  the  Renaissance.  So  by  the 
time  the  visitors  from  Sancerre  had  taken  their  leave  one 
by  one — for  they  had  an  hour's  drive  before  them — when  no 
one  remained  in  the  drawing-room  but  Monsieur  de  Clagny, 
Monsieur  Lebas,  Gatien,  and  Monsieur  Gravier,  who  were 
ail  to  sleep  at  Anzy — the  journalist  had  already  changed  his 
mind  about  Dinah.  His  opinion  had  gone  through  the  évolu- 
tion that  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  had  so  audaciously  proph- 
esied  at  their  first  meeting. 

"Ah,  what  things  they  will  say  about  us  on  the  drive  home  !" 
cried  the  mistress  of  the  house,  as  she  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room after  seeing  the  Président  and  the  Présidente  to 
their  carriage  with  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  Popinot- 
Chandier. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  had  its  pleasant  side.     In  the  inti- 
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macy  of  a  small  party  each  one  brought  to  tlic  conversation 
his  contribution  of  epigrams  on  the  figure  the  visitors  from 
Sancerre  had  eut  during  Lousteau's  comments  on  the  paper 
wrapped  round  the  proofs. 

"My  dear  fellow/'  said  Bianchon  to  Lousteau  as  they  went 
to  bed — they  had  an  enormous  room  with  two  beds  in  it — 
*"you  will  be  the  happy  man  of  this  woman's  choice — née 
Piédefer  !" 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"It  is  quite  natural.  You  are  supposed  hère  to  hâve  had 
many  mistresses  in  Paris  ;  and  to  a  woman  there  is  something 
indeseribably  inviting  a  man  whom  other  women  favor — 
something  attractive  and  fascinating;  is  it  that  she  prides 
herself  on  being  longer  remembered  than  ail  the  rest?  that 
she  appeals  to  his  expérience,  as  a  sick  man  will  pay  more 
to  a  famous  physieian?  or  that  she  is  flattered  by  the  revival 
of  a  world-worn  heart?" 

"Yanity  and  the  sensés  count  for  so  much  in  love  affairs," 
said  Lousteau,  "that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  ail  those 
hypothèses.  However,  if  I  remain,  it  will  be  in  conséquence 
of  the  certificate  of  innocence,  without  ignorance,  that  you 
hâve  given  Dinah.     She  is  handsome,  is  she  not?" 

"Love  will  make  her  beautiful,"  said  the  doctor.  "And, 
after  ail,  she  will  be  a  rich  widow  some  day  or  other!  And 
a'child  would  secure  her  the  life-interest  in  the  Master  of 
La  Baudraye's  fortune " 

"Why,  it  is  quite  an  act  of  virtue  to  make  love  to  her," 
said  Lousteau,  rolling  himself  up  in  the  bed-clothes,  "and 
to-morrow,  with  your  help — ^yes,  to-morrow,  I — well,  good- 
night." 

On  the  following  day.  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  to  whom 
her  husband  had  six  months  since  given  a  pair  of  horses, 
which  he  also  used  in  the  fields,  and  an  old  carriage  that 
rattled  on  the  road,  decided  that  she  would  take  Bianchon  so 
far  on  his  way  as  Cosne,  where  he  would  get  into  the  Lyons 
diligence  as  it  passed  through.  She  also  took  her  mother  and 
Lousteau,  but  she  intended  to  drop  her  mother  at  La  Baudraye 
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to  go  on  to  Cosne  with  tlie  two  Parisians,  and  return  aloue 
with  Etienne.  She  was  elegantly  dressed,  as  the  journalist 
at  once  perceived — bronze  kid  boots,  gray  silk  stockings,  a 
muslin  dress,  a  green  silk  searf  with  shaded  fringe  at  the  ends, 
and  a  pretty  black  hicc  bonnet  with  flowers  in  it.  As  to 
Lousteau,  the  wrctch  had  assumed  his  war-paint — patent 
leather  boots,  trousers  of  Enghsh  kerseymere  with  pleats  in 
front,  a  very  open  waistcoat  showing  a  particularly  fine 
shirt  and  the  black  brocade  waterfall  of  his  handsomest  cravat, 
and  a  very  thin,  very  short  black  riding-coat. 

Monsieur  de  Clagny  and  Monsieur  Gravier  looked  at  eacli 
other,  feeling  rather  silly  as  they  beheld  the  two  Parisians 
in  the  carriage,  while  the}^  like  two  simpletons,  were  left 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  steps.  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye, 
who  stood  at  the  top  waving  his  little  hand  in  a  little  farewell 
to  the  doctor,  could  not  forbear  from  smiling  as  he  heard 
Monsieur  de  Clagny  say  to  Monsieur  Gravier  : 

"You  should  hâve  escorted  thcm  on  horseback/' 

At  this  juncture,  Gatien,  riding  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye's 
quiet  little  mare,  came  out  of  the  side  road  from  the  stables 
and  joined  the  party  in  the  chaise. 

"Ah,  good,"  said  the  Eeceiver-General,  "the  boy  bas 
mounted  guard." 

"What  a  bore  !"  cried  Dinah  as  she  saw  Gatien.  "In  thir- 
teen  years — for  I  hâve  been  married  nearly  thirteen  years — 
I  hâve  never  had  three  hours'  liberty." 

"Married,  madame?"  said  the  journalist  with  a  smile. 
"You  remind  me  of  a  saying  of  Michaud's — he  was  so  witty  ! 
He  was  setting  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  friends  were  re- 
monstrating  with  him,  urging  his  âge,  and  the  périls  of  such 
an  expédition.  *And  then,'  said  one,  'you  are  married.' — 
'Married  !'  said  he,  'so  little  married.'  " 

Even  the  rigid  Madame  Piédefer  could  not  repress  a  smile. 

"I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  Monsieur  de  Clagny 
mounted  on  my  pony  to  complète  the  escort,"  said  Dinah. 

"Well,  if  the  Public  Prosecutor  does  not  pursue  us,  you 
can  get  rid  of  this  little  fellow  at  Sancerre.    Bianchon  must, 
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of  course,  hâve  left  samething  behind  on  liis  table — the  notes 
for  tlie  first  lecture  of  liis  course — and  you  eau  ask  Gatien 
to  go  back  to  Anzy  to  fetch  it." 

Tliis  sinii^le  little  plot  put  Madame  do  la  Baudraye  into 
high  spirits.  From  the  road  between  Anzy  to  Sancerre, 
a  glorious  landscape  frequently  cornes  into  view,  of  the  noble 
stretches  of  the  Loire,  looking  like  a  lake,  and  it  was  got 
over  very  pleasantly,  for  Dinah  was  happy  in  findhig  herself 
■\vell  understood.  Love  was  discussed  in  theory,  a  subject 
allowing  lovers  iii  petto  to  take  the  measure,  as  it  were,  of 
each  other's  heart.  The  journalist  took  a  tone  of  refined  cor- 
ruption to  prove  that  love  obeys  no  law,  that  the  character 
of  the  lovers  gives  infinité  variety  to  its  incidents,  that  the 
circumstances  of  social  lifc  add  to  the  multiplicity  of  its  man- 
ifestations, that  in  love  ail  is  possible  and  true,  and  that  any 
given  woman,  after  resisting  every  temptation  and  the  sé- 
ductions of  the  most  passionate  lover,  may  be  carried  ofï  lier 
feet  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  by  a  fancy,  an  internai 
whirlwind  of  which  God  alone  would  ever  know  the  secret  ! 

•^'Why,"  said  lie,  *'is  not  that  the  key  to  ail  the  adventures 
we  hâve  talked  over  thèse  three  days  past  ?" 

For  thèse  three  days,  indeed,  Dinalrs  lively  imagination  had 
been  full  of  the  most  insidious  romances,  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  two  Parisians  had  affccted  the  woman  as  the  most 
mischievous  reading  might  hâve  done.  Lousteau  watched 
the  effects  of  this  élever  manœuvre,  to  seize  the  moment  when 
his  prey,  whose  readiness  to  be  caught  was  hidden  under  the 
abstraction  caused  by  irrésolution,  should  be  quite  dizzy. 

Dinah  wished  to  show  La  Baudraye  to  lier  two  visitors, 
and  the  farce  was  duly  played  out  of  remembering  the  papers 
left  by  Bianchon  in  his  room  at  Anzy.  Gatien  flew  off  at 
a  gallop  to  obey  his  sovereign  ;  Madame  Piédefer  went  to  do 
some  shopping  in  Sancerre  ;  and  Dinah  went  on  to  Cosne  alone 
with  the  two  friends.  Lousteau  took  his  seat  by  the  lady, 
Bianchon  riding  backwards.  The  two  friends  talked  affec- 
tionately  and  with  deep  compassion  for  the  fate  of  this  choice 
nature  so  ill  understood  and  in  the  midst  of  such  vulgar  sur- 
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rouudings.  Biauchon  served  Lousteau  well  by  making  fiin 
of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  of  Monsieur  Gravier,  and  of  Gatieu  ; 
there  was  a  toue  of  such  genuine  coutempt  in.  his  remarks, 
that  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  dared  not  take  the  part  of  her 
adorers. 

*"!  perfectly  understaud  the  position  you  hâve  maintained," 
said  the  doctor  as  they  crosscd  the  Loire.  "You  were  inac- 
cessible excepting  to  that  brain-love  which  often  leads  to 
heart-love;  and  not  one  of  those  men,  it  is  very  certain,  is 
capable  of  disguising  what,  at  an  early  stage  of  life,  is  dis- 
gusting  to  the  sensés  in  the  eyes  of  a  refined  woman.  To 
you,  now,  love  is  indispensable." 

"Indispensable  !"  cried  Dinah,  looking  curiously  at  the 
doctor.    "Do  you  mean  that  you  prescribe  love  to  me  ?" 

"If  you  go  on  living  as  you  live  now,  in  three  years  you 
will  be  hideous,"  replied  Bianchon  in  a  dictatorial  tonc. 

"Monsieur!"  said  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  almost  fright- 
ened. 

"Forgive  my  friend,"  said  Lousteau,  half  jestingly.  "He 
is  always  the  médical  man,  and  to  him  love  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  hygiène.  But  he  is  quite  disinterested — it  is  for  your 
sake  only  that  he  speaks — as  is  évident,  since  he  is  starting 
in  an  hour " 

At  Cosne  a  little  crowd  gathered  round  the  old  repainted 
chaise,  with  the  arms  on  the  panels  granted  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  the  new  La  Baudraye.  Gules,  a  pair  of  scales  or;  on  a 
chief  azuré  (color  on  col  or)  three  cross-crosslets  argent.  For 
supporters  two  greyhounds  argent,  collared  azuré,  chained  or. 
The  ironical  motto,  Deo  sic  patet  fides  et  hominibus,  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  converted  Calvinist  by  Hozier  the  satiricaL 

"Let  us  get  out;  they  will  corne  and  find  us,"  said  the 
Baroness,  desiring  her  coachman  to  keep  watch. 

Dinah  took  Bianchon's  arm,  and  the  doctor  set  off  by  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  at  so  rapid  a  pace  that  the  journalist  had  to 
linger  behind.  The  physician  had  explained  by  a  single 
wink  that  he  meant  to  do  Lousteau  a  good  turn. 

"You  bave  been  attracted  by  Etienne,"  said  Bianchon  to 
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Dinah;  "he  lias  appcaled  strongly  to  your  imagination;  last 
night  we  were  talking  about  you. — He  loves  you.  But  he  is 
f  hvolous,  and  difficult  to  hold  ;  his  poverty  compels  him  to  live 
in  Paris,  while  everything  condemns  you  to  live  at  Sancerre. 
— Take  a  lofty  view  of  life.  Make  Lousteau  your  friend; 
do  not  ask  too  much  of  him;  hc  will  corne  three  times  a  year 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  you,  and  you  will  owe  to  him  your 
beauty,  happiness,  and  fortune.  Monsieur  de  la  Baudrayc 
may  live  to  be  a  hundred;  but  hc  might  die  in  a  few  days  if 
he  should  Icave  olï  the  flannel  winding-shcet  in  which  hc 
swathes  hiniself.  So  run  no  risks,  be  prudent  both  of  you. — 
Say  not  a  word — I  hâve  read  j^our  hcart." 

Madame  de  la  Baudrayc  was  defenceless  under  this  serried 
attack,  and  in  the  présence  of  a  man  who  spoke  at  once  as  a 
doctor,  a  confessor,  and  confidential  friend. 

"Indeed!"  said  slie,  "Can  you  suppose  that  any  woman 
would  care  to  compete  with  a  journalist's  mistresses? — 
Monsieur  Lousteau  strikes  me  as  agreeable  and  witty;  but  he 
is  hlasé,  etc.,  etc. " 

Dinah  had  turned  back,  and  was  obliged  to  check  the  flow 
of  words  by  which  she  tried  to  disguise  her  intentions;  for 
Etienne,  who  seemed  to  be  studying  progress  in  Cosne,  was 
coming  to  meet  them. 

"Believe  me,"  said  Bianchon,  "what  he  wants  is  to  be  truly 
loved;  and  if  he  alters  his  course  of  life,  it  will  be  to  the 
benefit  of  his  talent." 

Dinah's  coachman  hurried  up  breathlessly  to  say  that  the 
diligence  had  come  in,  and  they  walked  on  quickly,  Madame 
de  la  Baudrayc  between  the  two  men. 

''Good-bj'c,  my  children  !"  said  Bianchon,  before  they  got 
into  the  town,  "you  hâve  my  blessing  !" 

He  released  Madame  de  la  Baudraye's  hand  from  his  arm, 
and  allowed  Lousteau  to  draw  it  into  his,  with  a  tender  look, 
as  he  pressed  it  to  his  heart.  What  a  différence  to  Dinah  ! 
Étiennc's  arm  thrilled  her  deeply.  Bianchon's  had  not  stirred 
her  in  the  least.  She  and  the  journalist  exchanged  one  of 
those  glowing  looks  that  are  more  than  an  avowal. 
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"Only  provincial  women  woar  musliii  gowns  in  thèse  days," 
thought  Lousteau  to  himself,  "the  ouly  stuff  which  shows 
evcry  crcase.  This  woman,  who  has  ehosen  me  for  her  lover, 
will  make  a  fuss  over  her  frock  !  If  she  had  but  put  on  a 
foulard  skirt,  I  should  bc  happy. — What  is  the  mcaning  of 
thèse  dithculties " 

While  Lousteau  was  wondering  whether  Dinah  had  put  on 
a  muslin  gown  on  purpose  to  protect  hcrself  by  an  insupera- 
ble  obstacle,  Bianchon,  with  the  help  of  the  coachman,  was 
seeing  his  luggage  piled  on  the  diligence.  Finally,  he  came  to 
take  leave  of  Dinah,  who  was  excessively  friendly  with  him. 

"Go  home.  Madame  la  Baronne,  leave  me  hère — Gatien. 
will  be  coming,"  he  added  in  an  undertone.  "It  is  getting 
late,"  said  he  aloud.    "Good-bye  !" 

"Good-bye — great  man  !''  cried  Lousteau,  shaking  hands 
"with  Bianchon. 

When  the  journalist  and  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  side 
by  side  in  the  rickety  old  chaise,  had  recrossed  the  Loire, 
they  both  were  unrcady  to  speak.  In  thèse  circumstances, 
the  first  words  that  break  the  silence  are  full  of  terrible 
meaning. 

"Do  you  kuow  how  much  I  love  you?"  said  the  journalist 
point  blank. 

Victory  might  gratify  Lousteau,  but  defcat  could  cause  him 
no  grief.  This  indifférence  was  the  secret  of  his  audacity. 
He  took  iladame  de  la  Baudraye's  hand  as  he  vspoke  thèse 
décisive  words,  and  pressed  it  in  both  his;  but  Dinah  gently 
released  it. 

"Yes,  I  am  as  good  as  an  actress  or  a  grisette"  she  said 
in  a  voice  that  trembled,  though  she  spokc  lightly.  "But  can 
you  suppose  that  a  woman  who,  in  spite  of  her  absurdities, 
has  some  intelligence,  will  hâve  reserved  the  best  treasures  of 
her  heart  for  a  man  who  will  regard  her  merely  as  a  tran- 
sient  ploasure? — I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  from  your  lips 
the  words  which  so  many  men  hâve  said  to  me — but " 

The  coachman  turned  round. 

"Hère  comes  Monsieur  Gatien,"  said  he. 
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*'l  love  you,  1  will  bave  yoii,  you  sliall  be  mine,  for  I  bave 
never  felt  for  aiiy  woman  tbo  passion  I  bave  for  you  !"  said 
Lousteau  in  ber  car. 

"In  spite  of  my  will,  perhaps  ?"  said  sbe,  witb  a  smile. 

"At  least  you  must  seeni  to  bave  been  assaulted  to  save 
my  honor,"  said  the  Parisian,  to  wbom  the  fatal  imniaculate- 
ness  of  clean  muslin  suggested  a  ridiculous  notion. 

Before  Gatien  bad  reacbed  tlie  end  of  tbe  bridge,  tbe  out- 
rageons journalist  bad  crumplcd  up  Madame  de  la  Baudraye's 
muslin  dress  to  sucb  efîect  tbat  sbe  was  absolutely  not  pré- 
sentable. 

"Ob,  monsieur  !"  sbe  exclaimed  in  dignified  reproof. 

"You  defied  me,"  said  tbe  Parisian. 

But  Gatien  now  rode  up  with  tbe  véhémence  of  a  duped 
lover.  To  regain  a  little  of  Madame  de  la  Baudraye's  esteem, 
Lousteau  did  bis  best  to  bide  tbe  tumbled  dress  from  Gatien's 
eyes  by  leaning  out  of  tbe  cbaise  to  speak  to  bim  from  Dinab's 
side. 

"Go  back  to  our  inu,"  said  be,  "there  is  still  time;  tbe 
diligence  does  not  start  for  balf  an  bour.  Tbe  papers  are  on 
tbe  table  of  tbe  room  Bianehon  was  in;  be  wants  them  par- 
ticularly,  for  be  will  be  lost  witbout  bis  notes  for  tbe  lecture." 

"Pray  go,  Gatien,"  said  Dinali  to  lier  young  adorer,  witb  au 
imperious  glance.  And  tbe  boy  thus  commanded  turned  bis 
borse  and  was  off  with  a  loose  rein. 

"Go  quickly  to  La  Baudraye,"  cried  Lousteau  to  tbe  coach- 
man.  "Madame  is  not  well — Your  mother  only  will  know  the 
secret  of  my  trick,"  added  be,  taking  bis  seat  by  Dinab. 

"You  call  such  infamous  conduct  a  trick?"  cried  Madame 
de  la  Baudraye,  swallowing  down  a  few  tears  tbat  dried  up 
with  the  fire  of  outraged  pridc. 

Sbe  leaned  back  in  tbe  corner  of  tbe  cbaise,  crossed  ber 
arms,  and  gazed  out  at  tbe  Loire  and  the  landscapc,  at  any- 
tbing  ratber  than  at  Lousteau.  The  journalist  put  on  bis 
most  ingratiating  tone,  and  talked  till  they  reacbed  La  Bau- 
draye, where  Dinab  fled  indoors,  trying  not  to  be  seen  by  any 
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one.  In  hcr  agitation  she  threw  lierself  on  a  sofa  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"If  I  am  an  object  of  horror  to  you,  of  aversion  or  scorn, 
I  will  go,"  said  Loustcau,  who  had  followed  her.  And  he 
threw  himsclf  at  her  fcet. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Madame  Piédefer  came  in,  saying 
to  her  daughter: 

"What  is  the  matter  ?    What  has  happened  ?" 

"Give  your  daughter  another  dress  at  once,"  said  the  auda- 
cious  Parisian  in  the  prim  old  lady's  ear. 

Hearing  the  mad  gallop  of  Gatien's  horse.  Madame  de  hi 
Baudraye  fled  to  her  bedroom,  followed  b}'  her  mother. 

"There  are  no  papers  at  the  inn,"  said  Gatien  to  Lousteau, 
who  went  out  to  meet  him. 

"And  you  found  none  at  the  Château  d'Anzy  either?" 
replied  Lousteau. 

"You  hâve  been  making  a  fool  of  me,"  said  Gatien,  in  a 
cold,  set  voice. 

"Quite  so,"  replied  Lousteau.  "Madame  de  la  Baudraye 
was  greatly  annoyed  by  your  choosing  to  follow  her  without 
being  invitcd.  Believe  me,  to  bore  a  woman  is  a  bad  way  of 
courting  her.  Dinah  has  played  you  a  trick,  and  you  hâve 
given  her  a  laugh  ;it  is  more  than  any  of  you  has  done  in  thèse 
thirteen  years  past.  You  owe  that  success  to  Bianchon,  for 
your  cousin  was  the  author  of  the  Farce  of  the  'a\Ianuscript.' 
— Will  the  horse  get  over  it?"  asked  Lousteau  with  a  laugh, 
while  Gatien  was  wondering  whether  to  be  angry  or  not. 

"The  horse!"  said  Gatien. 

At  this  moment  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  came  in,  dressed 
in  a  velvet  gown,  and  accompanied  by  her  mother,  who  shot 
angry  flashes  at  Lousteau.  It  would  hâve  been  too  rash  for 
Dinah  to  seem  cold  or  severe  to  Lousteau  in  Gatien's  présence  ; 
and  Etienne,  taking  advantage  of  this,  offered  his  arm  to  the 
supposed  Lucretia  ;  however,  she  declined  it. 

"Do  you  mean  to  cast  off  a  man  who  has  vowed  to  live 
for  you?"  said  he,  walking  close  beside  her.  "I  shall  stop 
at  Sancerre  and  go  home  to-morrow." 
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"Arc  you  coming,  mamma?"  said  Madame  de  la  Baudraye 
to  Madame  Piédefer,  thus  avoiding  a  reply  to  the  direct  chal- 
lenge by  whicli  Lousteau  was  forcing  her  to  a  décision. 

Lousteau  handed  the  mother  into  the  chaise,  he  hclped 
Madame  de  la  Baudraye  by  gcntly  taking  her  arm,  and  he  and 
Gatien  took  the  front  seat,  leaving  the  saddle  horse  at  La 
Baudraye. 

"You  hâve  changed  your  gown/'  said  Gatien,  blunderingly, 
to  Dinah. 

"Madame  la  Baronne  was  chilled  by  the  cool  air  off  the 
river,"  replied  Lousteau.  "Bianchon  advised  her  to  put  on 
a  warm  dress." 

Dinah  turned  as  red  as  a  poppy,  and  Madame  Piédefer 
assumed  a  stem  expression. 

"Poor  Bianchon  !  he  is  on  the  road  to  Paris.  A  noble  soûl  !" 
said  Lousteau. 

"Oh,  yes!"  cried  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  "he  is  high- 
minded,  full  of  délicate  feeling " 

"We  were  in  such  good  spirits  when  we  set  out,"  said  Lous- 
teau ;  "now  you  are  overdone,  and  you  speak  to  me  so  bitterly 
— why  ?  Are  you  not  accustomed  to  being  told  how  handsome 
and  how  élever  you  are?  For  my  part,  I  say  boldly,  before 
Gatien,  I  give  up  Paris;  I  mean  to  stay  at  Sancerre  and  swell 
the  number  of  your  cavalieri  serventi.  I  feel  so  young  again 
in  my  native  district;  I  hâve  quite  forgotten  Paris  and  ail  its 
wickedness,  and  its  bores,  and  its  wearisome  pleasures. — Yes, 
my  life  seems  in  a  way  purified." 

Dinah  allowed  Lousteau  to  talk  without  even  looking  at 
him;  but  at  last  thçre  was  a  moment  when  this  serpent's 
rhodomontade  was  really  so  iuspired  by  the  effort  he  made 
to  affect  passion  in  phrases  and  ideas  of  which  the  meaning, 
though  hidden  from  Gatien,  found  a  loud  response  in  Dinah's 
heart,  that  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his.  This  look  seemed  to 
crown  Lousteau's  joy  ;  his  wit  flowed  more  f reely,  and  at  last 
he  made  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  laugh.  When,  under  cir- 
cumstances  which  so  seriously  compromise  her  pride,  a 
woman  has  been  made  to  laugh,  she  is  finally  committed. 
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As  they  drove  in  by  thc  spacious  graveled  forecourt,  wilh 
its  lawn  in  the  niiddle,  and  tlio  large  vases  filled  witli  flowers 
which  so  well  set  oft'  thc  far-ade  of  Anzy,  the  journalist  was 
saying  : 

"When  womcn  love,  they  forgive  everything,  even  our 
crimes;  when  they  do  not  love,  they  cannot  forgive  anything 
— not  even  our  virtnes. — Do  you  forgive  me,"  he  added  in 
Madame  de  la  Baudraye's  ear,  and  jjressing  her  arm  to  his 
heart  with  tender  emphasis.  And  Dinah  could  not  help 
smiling. 

Ail  through  dinncr,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  Etienne 
was  in  the  most  delightful  spirits,  inexhaustibly  cheerful; 
but  while  thus  giving  vent  to  his  intoxication,  he  now  and 
then  fell  into  the  dreamy  abstraction  of  a  man  who  seems 
rapt  in  his  own  happiness. 

After  coffee  had  been  served,  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  and 
her  mother  left  the  m  en  to  wander  about  the  gardens.  Mon- 
sieur Gravier  then  remarked  to  Monsieur  de  Clagny: 

"Did  you  observe  that  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  after  going 
ont  in  a  muslin  gown  came  home  in  a  velvet  ?" 

"As  she  got  into  the  carriage  at  Cosne,  the  muslin  dress 
eaught  on  a  brass  nail  and  was  torn  ail  the  way  down,"  replied 
Lousteau. 

"Oh  !"  exclaimed  Gatien,  stricken  to  the  heart  by  hearing 
two  such  différent  explanations. 

The  journalist,  who  understood,  took  Gatien  by  the  arm 
and  pressed  it  as  a  hint  to  him  to  be  silent.  A  few  minutes 
later  Etienne  left  Dinah's  three  adorers  and  took  possession 
of  little  La  Baudraye.  Then  Gatien  was  cross-questioned  as 
to  the  events  of  the  day.  Monsieur  Gravier  and  Monsieur 
de  Clagny  were  dismayed  to  hear  that  on  the  return  from 
Cosne  Lousteau  had  been  alone  with  Dinah,  and  even  more 
so  on  hearing  the  two  versions  explaining  the  lady's  change 
of  dress.  And  the  three  discornfited  gentlemen  were  in  a 
very  awkward  position  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Next  day  each,  on  various  business,  was  obliged  to  leave 
Anzy;  Dinah  remained  with  her  mother,  Lousteau,  and  her 
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husband.  The  aunoyauce  veuted  by  the  three  victims  gave 
rise  to  an  organized  rébellion  in  Sancerre.  The  surrender 
of  the  Muse  of  Le  Berry,  of  the  Nivernais,  and  of  Morvan 
was  the  cause  of  a  perfeet  hue  and  cry  of  slander,  evil  report, 
and  varions  guesses  in  which  the  story  of  the  muslin  gown 
held  a  prominent  place.  No  dress  Dinah  had  ever  worn  had 
been  so  much  commented  on,  or  was  half  as  interesting  to  the 
girls,  who  could  not  conceive  what  the  connection  might  be, 
that  made  the  married  wonien  laugh,  between  love  and  a 
muslin    gown. 

The  Présidente  Boirouge,  furious  at  her  scm's  discomfiture, 
forgot  the  praise  she  had  lavished  on  the  poem  of  Paquita, 
and  fulminated  terrifie  condemnation  on  the  woman  who 
could  publish  such  a  disgraceful  work. 

"The  wretched  woman  commits  every  crime  she  writes 
about,"  said  she.  "Perhaps  she  will  corne  to  the  same  end  as 
her  heroine  !" 

Dinah's  fate  among  the  good  folks  of  Sancerre  was  like 
that  of  Maréchal  Soult  in  the  opposition  newspapers  ;  as  long 
as  he  is  Minister  he  lost  the  battle  of  Toulouse;  whenever  he 
is  ont  of  the  Government  he  won  it  !  While  she  was  virtuous, 
Dinah  was  a  match  for  Camille  de  Maupin,  a  rival  of  the 
most  famous  women;  but  as  soon  as  she  was  happy,  she  was 
an  unhappy  créature. 

Monsieur  de  Clagny  was  her  valiant  champion;  he  went 
several  times  to  the  Château  d'Anzy  to  acquire  the  right  to 
contradict  the  rumors  current  as  to  the  woman  he  still  faith- 
fully  adored,  even  in  her  fall  ;  and  he  maintained  that  she 
and  Lousteau  were  engaged  together  on  some  great  work. 
But  the  lawyer  was  laughed  to  scorn. 

The  month  of  October  was  lovely;  autumn  is  the  fînest 
season  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire  ;  but  in  1836  it  was  unusually 
glorious.  Nature  seemed  to  aid  and  abet  Dinah,  who,  as 
Bianchon  had  predicted,  gradually  developed  a  heart-felt 
passion.  In  one  month  she  was  an  altered  woman.  She  was 
surprised  to  find  in  herself  so  many  inert  and  dormant  qual- 
ities,  hitherto  in  abeyance.    To  her  Lousteau  seemed  an  angel  ; 
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for  heart-love,  the  crowning  ueed  of  a  great  nature,  had  made 
a  nevv  woman  of  her.  Dinah  was  alive  !  Slie  had  found  an 
outlet  for  her  powers,  she  saw  undreamed-of  vistas  in  the 
future — in  short,  she  was  happy,  happy  without  alarms  or 
hindrances.  The  vast  castle,  the  gardens,  the  park,  the  forest, 
favored  love. 

Lousteau  found  in  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  an  artlessness, 
nay,  if  you  will,  an  innocence  of  niind  which  made  her  very 
original  ;  there  was  much  raore  of  the  unexpected  and  winning 
in  her  than  in  a  girl.  Lousteau  was  quite  alive  to  a  form  of 
flattery  which  in  most  women  is  assumed,  but  which  in  Dinah 
was  genuine;  she  really  learned  from  him  the  ways  of  love; 
lie  really  was  the  first  to  reign  in  her  heart.  And,  indeed,  Le 
took  the  trouble  to  be  exceedingly  amiable. 

Men,  like  women,  hâve  a  stock  in  hand  of  recitatives,  of 
cantahile,  of  nocturnes,  airs  and  refrains — shall  we  say  of  re- 
cipes,  although  we  speak  of  love — which  each  one  believes  to  be 
exclusively  his  own.  Men  who  hâve  reached  Lousteau's  âge 
try  to  distribute  the  ''movemcnts"  of  this  répertoire  through 
the  whole  opéra  of  a  passion.  Lousteau,  regarding  this  ad- 
venture  with  Dinah  as  a  mère  temporary  connection,  was 
eager  to  stamp  himself  on  her  memory  in  indelible  lines;  and 
during  that  beautiful  October  he  was  prodigal  of  his  most 
entrancing  mélodies  and  most  elaborate  barcaroJles.  In  fact, 
he  exhausted  every  resource  of  the  stage  management  of  love, 
to  use  an  expression  borrowed  fro.  i  the  theatrical  dietionary, 
and  admirably  descriptive  of  his  manœuvres. 

"If  that  woman  ever  forgets  me  !"  he  would  sometimes 
say  to  himself  as  they  returned  together  from  a  long  walk 
in  the  woods,  "I  will  owe  her  no  grudge — she  will  hâve  found 
something  better." 

When  two  beings  hâve  sung  together  ail  the  duets  of  that 
enchanting  score,  and  still  love  each  other,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  love  truly. 

Lousteau,  however,  had  not  tirae  to  repeat  himself,  for  he 
was  to  leave  Anzy  in  the  early  days  of  iSTovember.  His  paper 
required  his  présence  in  Paris.    Before  breakfast,  on  the  day 
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before  he  was  to  leave,  the  journalist  aud  Dinali  saw 
the  master  of  the  house  corne  in  witli  an  artist  froiu  Nevers, 
who  restored  carvings  of  ail  kinds. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  asked  Lousteau.  "What  is  to 
be  done  to  the  château?" 

"This  is  what  I  am  going  to  do,"  said  the  little  man,  lead- 
ing  Lousteau,  the  local  artist,  and  Dinah  out  on  the  terrace, 

He  pointed  out,  on  the  front  of  the  building,  a  shield  sup- 
ported  by  two  sirens,  not  unlike  that  which  may  be  seen  on 
the  arcade,  now  closed,  through  which  there  used  to  be  a 
passage  from  the  Quai  des  Tuileries  to  the  courtyard  of  the 
old  Louvre,  and  over  which  the  words  may  still  be  seen, 
"Bibliothèque  du  Cabinet  du  Roi."  This  shield  bore  the  arms 
of  the  noble  House  of  Uxelles,  namely.  Or  and  gules  party 
per  fess,  with  two  lions  or,  dexter  and  sinister  as  supporters. 
Above,  a  knight's  helm,  mantled  of  the  tincture  of  the  shield, 
and  surmounted  by  a  ducal  coronet.  Motto,  Cy  paroist!  A 
proud  and  sonorous  device. 

"I  want  to  put  my  own  coat  of  arms  in  the  place  of  that 
of  the  Uxelles  ;  and  as  they  are  repeated  six  times  on  the  two 
fronts  and  the  two  wings,  it  is  not  a  trifling  affair." 

"Your  arms,  so  new,  and  since  1830  !"  exclaimed  Dinah. 

"Hâve  I  not  created  an  entail?" 

"I  could  understand  it  if  you  had  children,"  said  the  jour- 
nalist. 

"Oh!"  said  the  old  man,  "Madame  de  la  Baudraye  is 
still  young;  there  is  no  time  lost." 

This  allusion  made  Lousteau  smile;  he  did  not  understand 
Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye. 

"There,  Didine  !"  said  he  in  Dinah's  car,  "what  a  waste 
of  remorse  !" 

Dinah  begged  him  to  give  her  one  day  more,  and  the  lovers 
parted  after  the  manner  of  certain  théâtres,  which  give  ten 
last  performances  of  a  pièce  that  is  paying.  And  how  many 
promises  they  made  !  How  many  solemn  pledges  did  not 
Dinah  exact  and  the  unblushing  journalist  give  her  ! 

Dinah,  with  the  superiority  of  the  Superior  Woman,  ac- 
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companied  Lousteau,  in  the  face  of  ail  the  world,  as  far  as 
Cosne,  with  her  mother  and  little  La  Baudraye.  When,  ten 
days  later,  iladame  de  la  Baudraye  saw  in  her  drawing-room 
at  La  Baudraye,  Monsieur  de  Clagny,  Gatien,  and  Gravier, 
she  found  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  each  in  turn  : 

"I  owe  it  to  Monsieur  Lousteau  that  I  discovered  that  I 
had  not  been  loved  for  my  own  sake." 

And  what  noble  speeches  she  uttered,  on  man,  on  the  nature 
of  his  feelings,  on  the  end  of  his  base  passions,  and  so  forth. 
Of  Dinah's  three  worshipers,  Monsieur  de  Clagny  only  said 
to  her:  "I  love  you,  come  what  may" — and  Dinah  accepted 
him  as  her  confidant,  lavished  on  him  ail  the  marks  of  friend- 
ship  which  women  can  devise  for  the  Gurths  who  are  ready 
thus  to  wear  the  collar  of  gilded  slavery. 

In  Paris  once  more,  Lousteau  had,  in  a  few  weeks,  lost 
the  impression  of  the  happy  time  he  had  spent  at  the  Château 
d'Anzy.    This  is  why  :    Lousteau  lived  by  his  pen. 

In  this  century,  especially  since  the  triumph  of  the  bour- 
geoisie— the  commonplace,  money-saving  citizen — who  takes 
good  care  not  to  imitate  Francis  I.  or  Louis  XIV. — to  live 
by  the  pen  is  a  form  of  pénal  servitude  to  which  a  galley- 
slave  would  prefer  death.  To  live  by  the  pen  means  to  create 
— to  create  to-day,and  to-morrow,and  incessantly — or  to  seem 
to  create;  and  the  imitation  costs  as  dear  as  the  reality.  So, 
besides  his  daily  contribution  to  a  newspaper,  which  was  like 
the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  and  which  came  every  Monday,  crash- 
ing  down  on  to  the  feather  of  his  pen,  Etienne  worked  for 
three  or  four  literary  magazines.  Still,  do  not  be  alarmed  ;  he 
put  no  artistic  conscientiousness  into  his  work.  This  man  of 
Sancerre  had  a  facility,  a  carelessness,  if  you  call  it  so,  which 
ranked  him  with  those  writers  who  are  mère  scriveners, 
literary  hacks.  In  Paris,  in  our  day,  hack-work  cuts  a  man 
oiï  from  every  pretension  to  a  literary  position.  When  he 
can  do  no  more,  or  no  longer  cares  for  advancement,  the 
man  who  can  write  becomes  a  journalist  and  a  hack. 

The  life  he  leads  is  not  unpleasing.  Blue-stockings,  begin- 
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ners  in  every  walk  of  life,  actresses  at  the  outset  or  tbc  close 
of  a  career,  publishcrs  and  authors,  ail  make  much  of  thèse 
writers  of  the  ready  pen.  Lousteau,  a  thorough  man  about 
town,  lived  at  scarccly  an}'  expense  be3'ond  paying  bis  rcnt. 
He  bad  boxes  at  ail  the  théâtres  ;  the  sale  of  the  books  he  re- 
viewed  or  left  unreviewed  paid  for  bis  gloves;  and  he  would 
say  to  those  authors  who  published  at  their  own  expense, 
"I  bave  your  book  always  in  my  hands  !"  He  took  toll  f rom 
vanity  in  the  form  of  drawings  or  pictures.  Every  day  had 
its  engagements  to  dinner,  every  night  its  théâtre,  every  morn- 
ing  was  filled  up  with  callers,  visits,  and  lounging.  His 
sériai  in  the  paper,  two  novels  a  year  for  weekly  magazines, 
and  his  miscellaneous  article  were  the  tax  he  paid  for  this 
casy-going  life.  And  yet,  to  reach  this  position,  Etienne  had 
etruggled  for  ten  years. 

At  the  présent  time,  known  to  the  literary  world,  liked  for 
the  good  or  the  mischief  he  did  with  equally  facile  good 
humor,  he  let  himself  float  with  the  stream,  never  caring  for 
the  future.  Ile  ruled  a  little  set  of  newcomers,  he  had  f riend- 
ships — or  rather,  habits  of  fifteen  years'  standing,  and  men 
with  whom  he  supped,  and  dined,  and  indulged  his  wit.  He 
earned  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  francs  a  month,  a  sum 
which  he  found  quite  insufficient  for  the  prodigality  peeuîiar 
to  the  impecunious.  Indeed,  Lousteau  found  himself  now  just 
as  hard  up  as  when,  on  iirst  appearing  in  Paris,  he  had  said 
to  himself,  ''If  I  had  but  five  hundred  francs  a  month,  I 
should  be  rich  !" 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  was  as  follows:  Lousteau 
lived  in  the  Eue  dès  Martyrs  in  pretty  ground-floor  rooms 
with  a  garden,  and  splendidly  furnisbed.  When  he  settled 
there  in  1833  he  had  corne  to  an  agreement  with  an  upholsterer 
that  kept  his  pocket  money  low  for  a  long  time.  Thèse  rooms 
were  let  for  twelve  hundred  francs.  The  months  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October  were,  as  he  phrased  it,  his  indigent 
months.  The  rent  and  the  porter's  aceount  cleaned  him  out. 
Lousteau  took  no  fewer  hackney  cabs,  spent  a  hundred  francs 
in  breakfasts  ail  the  same,  smoked  thirty  francs'  worth  of 
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cigars,  and  coulcl  iievor  refuse  tlie  mistress  of  a  day  a  dinuer 
or  a  new  dress.  Ile  thus  dipped  so  decply  into  tho  fluctuating 
earnings  of  the  follovving  ruonths,  that  he  could  no  more  find 
a  hundred  francs  on  his  chimney-piece  now,  when  he  was 
making  seven  or  eight  hundred  francs  a  month,  than  he  could 
in  1822,  when  he  was  hardly  getting  two  hundred. 

Tired,  sometimes,  by  the  incessant  vicissitudes  of  a  literary 
life,  and  as  much  bored  by  amusement  as  a  courtesan,  Lous- 
teau  would  get  out  of  the  tideway  and  sit  on  the  bank,  and 
say  to  one  and  another  of  his  intimate  allies — Nathan  or 
Bixiou,  as  they  sat  smoking  in  his  scrap  of  garden,  looking 
out  on  an  evergreen  lawn  as  big  as  a  dinner-table  : 

"What  will  be  the  end  of  us?  White  hairs  are  giving  us 
respectful  hints  !" 

"Lord  !  we  shall  marry  when  we  choose  to  give  as  much 
thought  to  the  matter  as  we  give  to  a  drama  or  a  novel," 
said  ISTathan. 

"And  Florine?"  retorted  Bixiou. 

"Oh,  we  ail  hâve  a  Florine,"  said  Etienne,  flinging  away 
the  end  of  his  eigar  and  thinking  of  Madame  Schontz. 

Madame  Schontz  was  a  pretty  enough  woman  to  put  a 
very  high  priée  on  the  interest  on  her  beauty,  while  re- 
serving  absolute  ownership  for  Lousteau,  the  man  of  her 
heart.  Like  ail  those  women  who  get  the  name  in  Paris  of 
Lorettes,  from  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  round 
a  bout  which  they  dwell,  she  lived  in  the  Eue  Fléchier,  a  stone's 
throw  from  Lousteau.  Tliis  lady  took  a  pride  and  dclight  in 
teasing  her  friends  by  boasting  of  having  a  Wit  for  her  lover. 

Thèse  détails  of  Lousteau's  life  and  fortune  are  indispen- 
sable, for  this  penury  and  this  bohemian  existence  of  a  man 
to  whom  Parisian  luxury  had  beeonie  a  necessity,  were  fated 
to  hâve  a  cruel  influence  on  Dinah's  life.  Those  to  whom  the 
bohemia  of  Paris  is  familiar  will  now  understand  how  it  was 
that,  by  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  journal ist,  up  to  his  ears 
in  the  literary  environment,  could  laugh  about  his  Baroness 
with  his  friends  and  even  with  ^Madame  fSchontz.  To  such 
readers  as  regard  such  doings  as  utterly  mean,  it  is  almost 
useless  to  make  excuses  which  they  will  not  accept. 
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"What  did  you  do  al  Sancerre?"  asked  Bixiou  the  first 
time  he  met  Lousteau. 

"I  did  good  service  to  three  worthy  provincials — a  Receiver- 
General  of  Taxes,  a  little  cousin  of  his,  and  a  Public  Prose- 
cutor,  who  for  ten  years  had  been  dancing  round  and  round 
one  of  the  hundred  'Tenth  Muses'  who  adorn  the  Depart- 
ments/'  said  he.  "But  they  had  no  more  dared  to  touch  her 
than  we  touch  a  decorated  cream  at  dessert  till  some  strong- 
minded  person  has  made  a  hole  in  it." 

"Poor  boy  !"  said  Bixiou.  "I  said  you  had  gone  to  Sancerre 
to  turn  Pegasus  out  to  grass." 

"Your  joke  is  as  stupid  as  my  Muse  is  handsome,"  retorted 
Lousteau.    "Ask  Bianchon,  my  dear  fellow." 

"A  Muse  and  a  Poet  !  A  homœopathie  cure  then  !"  said 
Bixiou. 

On  the  tenth  day  Lousteau  received  a  letter  with  the  San- 
cerre post-mark. 

"Good  !  very  good  !"  said  Lousteau. 

"Beloved  friend,  idol  of  my  heart  and  soûl -"  twenty 

pages  of  it  !  ail  at  one  sitting,  and  dated  midnight  !  She 
writes  when  she  finds  herself  alone.  Poor  woman  !  Ah,  ha  ! 
And  a  postscript — 

"  'I  dare  not  ask  you  to  write  to  me  as  I  write,  every  day  ; 
still,  I  hope  to  hâve  a  few  lines  from  my  dear  one  every  week, 
to  relieve  my  mind.' — What  a  pity  to  burn  it  ail  !  it  is  really 
well  written,"  said  Lousteau  to  himself,  as  he  threw  the  ten 
sheets  of  paper  into  the  fire  after  having  read  them,  "That 
woman  was  born  to  réel  off  copy  !" 

Lousteau  was  not  much  afraid  of  Madame  Schontz,  who 
really  loved  him  for  himself  ;  but  he  had  supplanted  a  friend 
in  the  heart  of  a  Marquise.  This  Marquise,  a  lady  nowise  coy, 
sometimes  dropped  in  unexpectedly  at  his  roonis  in  the  even- 
ing,  arriving  veiled  in  a  hackney  coach  ;  and  she,  as  a  literary 
woman,  allowed  herself  to  hunt  through  ail  his  drawers. 

A  week  later,  Lousteau,  who  hardly  remembered  Dinah, 
was  startled  by  another  budget  from  Sancerre — eight  leaves, 
eixteen  pages  !    He  heard  a  woman's  step  ;  he  thought  it  an- 
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nounced  a  search  f  rom  the  Marquise,  and  tossed  thèse  raptur- 
ous  and  entrancing  prool's  of  affection  into  the  fire — unread  ! 

"A  woman's  letter  !"  exdainied  Madame  Schontz,  as  she 
came  in.    "The  paper,  the  wax,  are  scented " 

"Hère  you  are,  sir,"  said  a  porter  from  the  coach  ofifice, 
setting  down  two  huge  hampers  in  the  ante-room.  "Carriage 
paid.     Please  to  sign  my  book." 

"Carriage  paid  !"  cried  Madame  Schontz.  "It  must  hâve 
corne  from  Sancerre." 

"Yes,  madame,"  said  the  porter. 

"Your  Tenth  Muse  is  a  rcmarkably  intelligent  woman," 
said  the  courtesan,  opening  one  of  the  hampers,  while  Lous- 
teau  was  writing  his  name.  "I  like  a  Muse  who  understands 
housekecping,  and  who  can  make  game  pies  as  well  as  blots. 
And,  oh  !  what  beautiful  flowers  !"  she  went  on,  opening  the 
second  hamper.  "Why,  you  could  get  none  finer  in  Paris  ! — 
And  hère,  and  hère  !  A  hare,  partridges,  half  a  roebuck  ! 
— We  will  ask  your  friends  and  hâve  a  famous  dinner,  for 
Athalie  bas  a  spécial  talent  for  dressing  venison." 

Lousteau  wrote  to  Dinah;  but  instead  of  writing  from 
the  heart,  he  was  clever.  The  letter  was  ail  the  more  in- 
sidious  ;  it  was  like  one  of  Mirabeau's  letters  to  Sophie.  The 
style  of  a  true  lover  is  transparent.  It  is  a  clear  stream 
which  allows  the  bottom  of  the  heart  to  be  seen  between  two 
banks,  bright  with  the  triflcs  of  existence,  and  covered  with 
the  flowers  of  the  soûl  that  blossom  afresh  every  day,  full  of 
intoxicating  beauty — but  only  for  two  beings.  As  soon  as  a 
love  letter  has  any  charm  for  a  third  reader,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  the  product  of  the  head,  not  of  the  heart.  But  a  woman 
will  always  be  beguiled  ;  she  always  believes  herself  to  be 
the  determining  cause  of  this  flow  of  wit. 

By  the  end  of  December  Lousteau  had  ceased  to  read 
Dinah's  letters  ;,  they  lay  in  a  heap  in  a  drawer  of  his  chest 
that  was  never  locked,  under  his  shirts,  which  they  scented. 

Then  one  of  those  chances  came  to  Lousteau  which  such 
bohemians  ought  to  clutch  by  every  hair.  In  the  middle  of 
December,   Madame   Schontz,   who  took  a  real  interest  in 
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Éticnno,  t^ciit  lo  beg  him  to  call  ou  lier  one  morning  on  busi- 
ness. 

*'My  dcar  fellow,  you  hâve  a  chance  of  marrying." 

"I  can  niarry  very  oftcu,  haj^pily,  my  dear." 

"Wheu  I  say  marrying,  1  mcan  marrying  wcll.  You  hâve 
no  préjudices:  I  need  not  mince  matters.  This  is  the  posi- 
tion: A  3'oung  lady  has  got  into  trouble;  lier  niother  knows 
notliing  of  even  a  kiss.  Her  father  is  an  honest  notary,  a 
man  of  honor;  ho  has  been  wise  enongh  to  keep  it  dark.  He 
wants  to  get  liis  dauglitcr  married  within  a  fortnight,  and  he 
will  give  lier  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousund  francs 
— for  he  lias  three  other  children;  but — and  it  is  not  a  bad 
idea — he  will  add  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  under  the  rose, 
hand  to  hand,  to  cover  the  damages.  They  are  an  old  family 
of  Paris  citizens.  Rue  des  Lombards " 

"Well,  then,  why  does  not  the  lover  marry  her?" 

"Dead." 

''What  a  romance  !  Such  things  are  nowhere  to  be  heard  of 
but  in  the  Eue  des  Lombards." 

"But  do  not  take  it  into  your  head  that  a  jealous  brother 
murdered  the  seducer.  The  young  man  died  in  the  most 
commonplace  way  of  a  pleurisy  caught  as  he  came  ont  of 
the  théâtre.  A  head-clerk  and  penniless,  the  man  entrapped 
the  daughtcr  in  order  to  marry  into  the  business. — A  Judg- 
nient  from  heaven,  I  call  it  !" 

"Where  did  you  hear  the  story?" 

"From  Malaga;  the  notary  is  her  mïlord." 

"What,  Cardot,  the  son  of  that  little  old  man  in  hair- 
powder,  Florentine's  first  friend?" 

"Just  so.  Malaga,  whose  'fancy'  is  a  little  tomtit  of  a 
fiddler  of  eighteen,  cannot  in  conscience  make  such  a  boy 
marry  the  girl.  Besides,  she  has  no  cause  to  do  him  an  ill 
turn. — Indeed,  Monsieur  Cardot  wants  a  man  of  thirty  at 
least.  Our  notary,  I  feel  sure,  will  be  proud  to  hâve  a  famous 
man  for  his  son-in-law.  So  just  feel  yourself  ail  over. — You 
will  pay  your  debts,  you  will  bave  twolve  thousand  francs  a 
year,  and  be  a  father  without  any  trouble  on  your  part  ;  what 
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do  you  say  to  that  to  thc  good?  And,  after  ail,  you  only 
marry  a  very  consolable  widow.  There  is  an  income  of  fifty 
thousand  francs  in  tlie  liousc,  and  the  value  of  tlie  connection, 
so  in  due  tinie  you  may  look  forward  to  not  lésa  than  fifteen 
thousand  francs  a  year  more  for  your  share,  and  you  will 
enter  a  f  aniily  holding  a  fine  political  position  ;  Cardot  is  the 
brother-in-law  of  old  Camusot,  the  député  who  lived  so  long 
with  Fanny  Beaupré." 

"Yes,"  said  Lousteau,  "old  Camusot  married  little  Daddy 
Cardot's  eldest  daughter,  and  they  had  high  times  together  !" 

"Well  !"  Madame  Schontz  went  on,  "and  :Madame  Cardot, 
the  notary's  wife,  was  a  ChifCreville — manufacturcrs  of  chem- 
ical  products,  the  aristocrac}^  of  thèse  days  !  Potash,  I  tell 
you  î  Still,  this  is  the  unpleasant  side  of  the  matter.  You 
will  hâve  a  terrible  mother-in-law,  a  woman  capable  of  killing 

her  daughter  if  she  knew !     This   Cardot  woman  is  a 

bigot  ;  she  lias  lips  like  two  f  aded  narrow  pink  ribbous. 

"A  man  of  the  town  like  you  would  never  pass  muster  with 
that  woman,  who,  in  her  well-meaning  way,  will  spy  out 
your  bachelor  life  and  know  every  fact  of  the  past.  How- 
ever,  Cardot  says  ho  nieans  to  exert  his  paternal  autliority. 
The  poor  man  will  be  obliged  to  do  the  civil  to  his  wife  for 
some  days  ;  a  woman  made  of  wood,  my  dear  f ellow  ;  Malaga, 
who  has  seen  her,  calls  lier  a  penitential  scrubber.  Cardot  is 
H  man  of  forty  ;  lie  will  be  niayor  of  his  district,  and  perhaps 
be  elected  deputy.  He  is  prepared  to  give  in  lieu  of  the  hun- 
dred  thousand  francs  a  nice  little  house  in  the  Eue  Saint- 
Lazare,  with  a  forecourt  and  a  gardon,  which  cost  him  no  more 
than  sixty  thousand  at  the  time  of  the  July  overthrow;  he 
would  sell,  and  that  would  be  an  opportunity  for  you  to  go 
and  corne  at  the  house,  to  see  the  daughter,  and  be  civil  to  thc 
mother. — And  it  would  give  you  a  look  of  property  in  Ma- 
dame Cardot's  eyes.  You  would  be  housed  like  a  prince  in 
that  little  mansion.  Then,  b}^  Camusot's  interest,  you  may 
get  an  appointment  as  librarian  to  some  public  office  whcre 
there  is  no  library. — Well,  and  then  if  you  invest  your 
money  in  backing  up  a  newspaper,  you  will  get  ten  thousand 
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francs  a  year  on  it,  you  can  earn  six,  yoiir  librarianship  will 
bring  you  in  four. — Can  you  do  better  for  yourself  ? 

"If  you  were  to  niarry  a  lamb  without  spot,  it  niight  be  a 
light  woman  by  the  end  of  two  years.  What  is  the  damage  ? 
— an  anticipated  dividend  !    It  is  quite  the  f ashion. 

"Take  niy  word  for  it,  you  can  do  no  better  than  corne  to 
dine  with  Malaga  to-morrow.  You  will  meet  your  father- 
in-law;  he  will  know  the  secret  has  been  let  out — by  Malaga, 
with  whom  he  cannot  be  angr^^ — and  then  you  are  master  of 
the  situation.  As  to  your  wife  ! — Why,  lier  misconduct  leaves 
you  as  frec  as  a  bachelor " 

''Your  language  is  as  blunt  as  a  cannon  bail." 

"I  love  you  for  your  own  sake,  that  is  ail — and  I  can  reason. 
Well!  why  do  you  stand  there  like  a  wax  image  of  Abd-el- 
Kader?  There  is  nothing  to  meditate  over.  Marriage  is 
heads  or  tails — well,  you  hâve  tossed  heads  up." 

"You  shall  hâve  my  reply  to-morrow,"  said  Lousteau. 

"I  would  sooner  bave  it  at  once;  Malaga  will  write  you  up 
to-night." 

"Well,  then,  yes." 

Lousteau  spent  the  evening  in  writing  a  long  letter  to  the 
Marquise,  giving  her  the  reasons  which  compelled  him  to 
marry:  bis  constant  poverty,  the  torpor  of  his  imagination, 
his  white  hairs,  his  moral  and  physical  exhaustion — in  short, 
four  pages  of  arguments. — "As  to  Dinah,  I  will  send  her  a 
circular  announcing  the  marriage,"  said  he  to  himself.  "As 
Bixiou  saj's,  I  bave  not  my  match  for  knowing  how  to  dock 
the  tail  of  a  passion." 

Lousteau,  who  at  first  had  been  on  some  ceremony  with 
himself,  by  next  day  had  come  to  the  point  of  dreading  lest 
the  marriage  should  not  come  off.  He  was  pressingly  civil 
to  the  notary. 

"I  knew  monsieur  your  falher,"  said  he,  "at  Florentine's, 
Bo  I  may  well  know  you  hère,  at  Mademoiselle  Turquet's. 
Like  father,  like  son.  A  very  good  fellow  and  a  philosopher, 
was  little  Daddy  Cardot — excuse  me,  we  always  called  him 
60.     At  that  time,  Florine,  Florentine,  Tullia,  Coralie,  and 
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Mariette  were  tlie  five  fingers  of  your  haud,  so  to  speak — it 
is  fifteen  years  ago.  My  follies,  as  you  may  suppose,  are  a 
thing  of  the  past. — lu  those  days  it  was  pleasure  that  ran 
away  with  me;  now  I  am  ambitions;  but,  in  our  da}-,  to  get 
on  at  ail  a  man  must  be  free  from  debt,  hâve  a  good  incomc, 
a  wife,  and  a  family.  If  I  pay  taxes  enougli  to  qualify  me, 
1  may  be  a  deputy  yet,  like  any  other  man." 

Maître  Cardot  appreciated  this  profession  of  faith.  Lous- 
teau  had  laid  himself  out  to  please,  and  the  notary  liked  him, 
feeling  himself  more  at  his  ease,  as  may  be  easily  imagined, 
with  a  man  who  had  known  his  fathcr's  secrets  than  he  would 
hâve  been  with  another.  On  the  following  day  Lousteau  was 
introduced  to  the  Cardot  family  as  the  purchaser  of  the  house 
in  the  Eue  Saint-Lazare,  and  three  days  later  he  dined  there. 

Cardot  lived  in  an  old  house  near  the  Place  du  Châtelet. 
In  this  house  everything  was  "good."  Economy  covercd  every 
scrap  of  gilding  with  green  gauze;  ail  the  furniture  worc 
holland  covers.  Though  it  was  impossible  to  feel  a  shade  of 
uneasiness  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  no  one  could  suppress  a  yawn.  Boredom  perched 
in  every  nook;  the  curtains  hung  dolefully;  the  dining-room 
was  like  Harpagon's.  Even  if  Lousteau  had  not  known  ail 
about  Malaga,  he  could  bave  guessed  that  the  notary's  real 
life  was  spent  elsewhere. 

The  journalist  saw  a  tall,  fair  girl  with  blue  eyes,  at  once 
shy  and  languishing.  The  elder  brother  took  a  f  ancy  to  him  ; 
he  was  the  fourth  clerk  in  the  office,  but  strongly  attracted  by 
the  snares  of  literary  famé,  though  destined  to  succeed  his 
father.  The  younger  sister  was  twelve  years  old.  Lousteau, 
assuming  a  little  Jesuitical  air,  played  the  Monarchist  and 
Churchman  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother,  was  quite  smooth, 
deliberate,  and  complimentary. 

Within  three  weeks  of  their  introduction,  at  his  fourth 
dinner  there,  Félicie  Cardot,  who  had  been  watching  Lous- 
teau out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  carried  him  a  cup  of  coflFee 
where  he  stood  in  the  window  recess,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  : 
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'"I  Avill  dévoie  iiiy  wliole  life,  monsieur,  to  thanking  you 
for  your  sacrifice  in  favor  of  a  poor  girl " 

Lousteaii  was  touclied;  thcrc  was  so  much  exi^ressiou  in  her 
look,  lier  accent,  her  attitude.  "She  would  niake  a  good  man 
happy,"  thought  lie,  pressing  her  hand  in  reply. 

Madame  Cardot  lookcd  upon  her  son-in-law  as  a  man  with 
a  future  bcforc  him;  but,  above  ail  the  fine  qualities  she 
ascribed  to  him,  she  was  most  delighted  by  his  high  tone  of 
morals.  Etienne,  prompted  by  the  wily  notary,  had  pledged 
his  Word  that  he  had  no  natural  children,  no  tie  that  could 
endanger  the  happiness  of  her  dear  Félicie. 

"You  may  perhaps  think  I  go  rather  too  far,"  said  the  bigot 
to  the  journalist;  "but  in  giving  such  a  jewel  as  my  Félicie 
to  any  man,  oue  must  think  of  the  future.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  mothers  who  want  to  be  rid  of  their  daughters.  Mon- 
sieur Cardot  hurries  matters  on,  urges  forward  his  daughter's 
marriage;  he  wishes  it  over.  This  is  the  only  point  on  which 
we  differ. — Though  with  a  man  like  you,  monsieur,  a  literary 
man  whose  youth  lias  been  preserved  by  liard  work  from  the 
moral  shipwreck  now  so  prévalent,  we  may  feel  quite  safe  ; 
still,  you  would  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  me  if  I  looked  for  a 
husband  for  my  daughter  with  my  eyes  shut.  I  know  you 
are  not  an  innocent,  and  I  sliould  be  very  sorry  for  my 
Félicie  if  you  were"  (this  was  said  in  a  whisper)  ;  "but  if 
you  had  any  liaison — For  instance,  monsieur,  you  hâve  hcard 
of  Madame  Eoguin,  the  wife  of  a  notary  wlio,  unhappily  for 
our  faculty,  was  sadly  notorious.  Madame  Eoguin  bas,  ever 
since  1820,  been  kept  by  a  banker " 

"Yes,  du  Tillet,"  rcplied  Etienne;  but  he  bit  his  tongue 
as  lie  recollected  how  rash  it  was  to  confess  to  an  acquaintance 
with  du  Tillet. 

"Yes. — Well,  monsieur,  if  you  were  a  mother,  would  you 
not  quake  at  the  thought  that  Madame  du  Tillet's  fatc  might 
be  your  child's  ?  At  her  âge,  and  née  de  Granville  !  To  hâve 
as  a  rival  a  woman  of  fifty  and  more.  Sooner  would  I  see 
my  daughter  dead  than  give  her  to  a  man  who  had  such  a 
connection  with  a  married  woman.     A  grisette,  an  actress. 
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you  takc  lier  and  Icave  lier. — There  is  no  daii<;er,  in  my 
opinion,  from  woiiien  of  tliat  stamp;  love  is  thcir  trade,  they 
care  for  no  one,  one  down  and  another  to  corne  on! — But  a 
woman  who  has  sinned  against  duty  must  liug  her  sin,  her 
oiily  excuse  is  coiistancy,  if  such  a  crime  caii  ever  hâve  an 
excuse.  At  Icast,  that  is  thc  view  I  hold  of  a  respectable 
woman's  fall,  and  that  is  what  makes  it  so  terrible " 

Instead  of  looking  for  the  nieaning  of  thèse  speeches, 
Etienne  made  a  jest  of  them  at  Malaga's,  whither  he  went 
with  his  father-in-la\v  elect;  for  the  notary  and  the  journalist 
were  the  best  of  friends. 

Loustcau  had  already  givcn  himself  the  airs  of  a  person  of 
importance  ;  his  life  at  last  was  to  hâve  a  purpose  ;  he  was  in 
]uck"s  way,  and  in  a  few  days  would  bc  the  owner  of  a  delight- 
f ul  little  house  in  the  Eue  baint-Lazare  ;  he  was  going  to  be 
married  to  a  charming  woman,  he  would  hâve  abont  twenty 
thousand  francs  a  year,  and  could  give  the  reins  to  his  ambi- 
tion; the  young  lady  loved  liim,  and  he  would  bc  connoctcd 
with  several  respectable  faniilies.  In  short,  he  was  in  fuU 
sail  on  the  blue  waters  of  hope. 

Madame  Cardot  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  prints  for 
Gil  Blas,  one  of  thc  illustrated  volumes  which  the  French 
publishers  were  at  that  time  bringing  ont,  and  Lousteau  had 
taken  the  first  numbers  for  the  lady's  inspection.  The  law- 
yer's  wife  had  a  scheme  of  her  own,  she  had  borrowed  the 
book  mcrely  to  return  it  ;  she  w^anted  an  excuse  for  walking  in 
on  lier  future  son-in-law  quite  unexpectedly.  The  sight  of 
those  bachelor  rooms,  which  her  husband  had  described  as 
charming,  w^ould  tell  her  more,  she  thought,  as  to  Lousteau's 
habits  of  life  than  any  information  she  could  pick  up.  Her 
sister-in-law,  Madame  Camusot,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
fateful  secret,  was  terrified  at  such  a  marriage  for  her  nièce. 
Monsieur  Camusot,  a  Councillor  of  the  Suprême  Court,  old 
Camusot's  son  by  his  first  marriage,  had  given  his  step- 
mother,  who  was  Cardot's  sister,  a  far  from  flattering  account 
of  the  journalist. 
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Lousteau,  élever  as  lie  was,  did  not  think  it  strange  that  the 
wife  of  a  rich  notary  should  wish  to  inspect  a  volume  costing 
fifteen  francs  before  deciding  ou  the  purcliase.  Your  clever 
mau  uever  condescends  to  study  the  middle-class,  who  escape 
his  ken  by  this  want  of  attention;  and  while  he  is  making 
game  of  them,  they  are  at  leisure  to  throttle  him. 

So  one  day  early  in  January  1837,  Madame  Cardot  and  her 
daughter  took  a  hackney  coach  and  went  to  the  Eue  des 
Martyrs  to  return  the  parts  of  Gil  Blas  to  Félicie's  betrothed, 
both  delighted  at  the  thought  of  seeing  Lousteau's  rooms. 
Thèse  domiciliary  visitations  are  not  unusual  in  the  old 
citizeu  class.  The  porter  at  the  front  gâte  was  not  in  ;  but 
his  daughter,  on  being  informed  by  the  worthy  lady  that  she 
was  in  the  présence  of  Monsieur  Lousteau's  future  mother- 
in-law  and  bride,  handed  over  the  key  of  the  apartment — ail 
the  more  readily  because  Madame  Cardot  placed  a  gold  pièce 
in  her  hand. 

It  was  by  this  time  about  noon,  the  hour  at  which  the  jour- 
nalist  would  return  from  breakfasting  at  the  Café  Anglais. 
As  he  crossed  the  open  space  between  the  Church  of  Notre- 
Dame  de  Lorette  and  the  Eue  des  Martyrs,  Lousteau  happened 
to  look  at  a  hired  coach  that  was  toiling  up  the  Eue  du  Fau- 
bourg-Montmartre, and  he  fancied  it  was  a  dream  when  he 
saw  the  face  of  Dinah!  He  stood  frozen  to  the  spot  when, 
on  reaching  his  house,  he  beheld  his  Didine  at  the  coach  door. 

*'What  has  brought  you  hère?"  he  inquired. — He  adopted 
the  familiar  tu.  The  formality  of  vous  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  a  woman  he  must  get  rid  of . 

"Wh}'^,  my  love,"  cried  she,  "hâve  you  not  read  my  letters  ?" 

"Certainly  I  hâve,"  said  Lousteau. 

"Well,  then?" 

"Well,  then?" 

"You  are  a  father,"  replied  the  country  lady. 

"Faugh  !"  cried  he,  disregarding  the  barbarity  of  such  an 
exclamation.  "Well,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "she  must  be 
prepared  for  the  blow." 

He  signed  to  the  coachman  to  wait,  gave  his  hand  to  Ma- 
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dame  de  la  Bandraye,  and  left  the  man  with  the  chaise  full 
of  trunks,  vowing  that  he  would  send  away  illico,  as  he  said 
to  himself,  the  woman  and  her  luggage,  back  to  the  place  she 
had  corne  from. 

"Monsieur,  monsieur,"  called  out  little  Pamela. 

The  child  had  some  sensé,  and  felt  that  three  women  must 
not  be  allowed  to  meet  in  a  bachelor's  rooms. 

"Well,  well  !"  said  Lousteau,  dragging  Dinah  along. 

Pamela  concluded  that  the  lady  must  be  some  relation; 
however,  she  added  : 

"The  key  is  in  the  door  ;  your  mother-in-law  is  there." 

In  liis  agitation,  while  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  was  pour- 
ing  out  a  fiood  of  words,  Etienne  understood  the  child  to  say, 
"Mother  is  there,"  the  only  circumstance  that  suggested  itself 
as  possible,  and  he  went  in. 

Félicie  and  her  mother,  who  were  by  this  time  in  the  bed- 
room,  crept  into  a  corner  on  seeing  Etienne  enter  with  a 
woman. 

"At  last,  Etienne,  my  dearest,  I  am  yours  for  life  !"  cried 
Dinah,  throwing  her  amis  round  his  neck,  and  clasping  hira 
closely,  while  he  took  the  key  from  the  outside  of  the  door. 
"Life  was  a  perpétuai  anguish  to  me  in  that  house  at  Anzy. 
I  could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  and  when  the  time  came  for  me  to 
proclaim  my  happiness — well,  I  had  not  the  courage. — Hère 
I  am,  your  wife  with  your  child  !  And  you  bave  not  written 
to  me  ;  you  bave  left  me  two  months  without  a  Une." 

"But,  Dinah,  you  place  me  in  the  greatest  difficulty " 

"Do  you  love  me  ?" 

"How  can  I  do  otherwise  than  love  you? — But  would  you 
not  hâve  been  wiser  to  remain  at  Sancerre? — I  am  in  the 
most  abject  poverty,  and  I  fear  to  drag  you  into  it " 

"Your  misery  will  be  paradise  to  me.  I  only  ask  to  live 
hère,  never  to  go  out " 

"(îood  God  !  that  is  ail  very  fine  in  words,  but "    Dinah 

sat  down  and  melted  into  tears  as  she  heard  this  speech, 
roughly  spoken. 

Lousteau  could  not  resist  this  distress.  He  clasped  the 
Baroness  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 
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"Do  iiot  cry,  Didiiic!"  said  lie;  and,  as  he  uttered  the 
words,  he  saw  in  thc  mirror  the  figure  of  Madame  Cardot, 
looking  at  him  from  the  further  end  of  the  rooms.  "Corne, 
Didiue,  go  with  Pamela  and  get  your  trunks  unloaded,"  said 
he  in  her  ear.    "Go;  do  not  cry;  we  will  he  happy!" 

He  led  her  to  the  door,  and  then  came  hack  to  divert  the 
storm. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Madame  Cardot,  "I  congratulate  myself 
on  having  resolved  to  see  for  myself  the  home  of  the  man 
who  was  to  hâve  been  my  son-in-law.  If  my  daughter  were 
to  die  of  it,  she  should  iiever  be  the  wife  of  such  a  man  as 
you.  You  must  dévote  yourself  to  making  your  Didine 
happy,  monsieur." 

And  the  virtuous  lady  walked  out,  followed  by  Félicie,  who 
was  crying  too,  for  she  had  become  accustomed  to  Etienne. 
The  dreadful  Madame  Cardot  got  into  her  hackney-coach 
again,  staring  insolently  at  the  hapless  Dinah,  in  whose  heart 
the  sting  still  rankled  of  "that  is  ail  very  fine  in  words"  ;  but 
who,  nevertheless,  like  every  woman  in  love,  believed  in  the 
murmured,  "Do  not  cry,  Didine  !" 

Lousteau,  who  was  not  lacking  in  the  sort  of  décision  which 
grows  out  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  storm-tossed  life,  reflected 
thus  : 

"Didine  is  high-minded;  when  once  she  knows  of  my  pro- 
posed  marriage,  she  will  sacrifice  herself  for  my  future  pros- 
pects, and  I  know  how  I  can  manage  to  let  her  know."  De- 
lighted  at  having  hit  on  a  trick  of  which  the  success  seemed 
certain,  he  danced  round  to  a  f  amiliar  tune  : 

"Larifla,  fa,  fa! — And  Didine  once  out  of  the  way,"  he 
went  on,  talking  to  himself,  "I  will  treat  Maman  Cardot  to 
a  call  and  a  novelette:  I  hâve  seduced  her  Félicie  at  Saint- 
Eustache — Félicie,  guilty  through  passion,  bears  in  her  bosom 
the  pledge  of  our  affection — and  larifa,  fa,  fa!  The  father 
cannot  give  me  the  lie,  fa,  fa — no,  nor  the  girl — larifa! — 
Ergo,  the  notary,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter  are  caught, 
nabbed " 

And,  to  her  great  amazement,  Dinah  diseovered  Etienne 
performing  a  prohibited  dance. 
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*^our  arrivai  and  our  happiness  hâve  lurned  my  head  with 
joy,"  said  he,  to  explain  tins  crazy  mood. 

"And  I  had  l'ancied  you  had  ceased  to  love  me  !"  exclaimcd 
the  poor  wonian,  dropping  tlic  handbag  she  was  carryiiig,  aud 
weeping  with  joy  as  she  sank  into  a  chair. 

"Make  yourself  at  home,  my  darling,"  said  Etienne,  laugh- 
ing  in  his  sleeve;  "I  must  write  two  Unes  to  excuse  myself 
from  a  bachelor  party,  for  I  mean  to  dévote  myself  to  you. 
Give  your  orders  ;  you  are  at  home." 

Etienne  wrote  to  Bixiou: 

"My  dear  Boy, — My  Baroness  has  dropped  into  my  arms, 
and  will  be  fatal  to  my  marriage  unless  we  perform  one  of 
the  most  familiar  stratagems  of  the  thousand  and  one  comé- 
dies at  the  Gymnase.  I  rely  on  you  to  come  hère,  like  one  of 
Molière's  old  men,  to  scold  your  nephew  Léandre  for  his  folly, 
while  the  Tenth  Muse  lies  hidden  in  my  bedroom  ;  you  must 
work  on  her  feelings;  strike  hard,  be  brutal,  offensive.  I, 
you  understand,  shall  express  my  blind  dévotion,  and  shall 
seem  to  be  deaf,  so  that  you  may  hâve  to  shout  at  me. 

"Come,  if  you  can,  at  seven  o'clock. 
"Yours, 

"Ê.   LOUSTEAU." 

Having  sent  this  letter  by  a  commissionaire  to  the  man  who, 
in  ail  Paris,  most  delighted  in  such  practical  jokes — in  the 
slang  of  artists,  a  "charge" — Lousteau  made  a  great  show  of 
settling  the  Muse  of  Sancerre  in  his  apartment.  He  busied 
hiïuself  in  arranging  the  luggage  she  had  brought,  and  in- 
formed  her  as  to  the  persons  and  ways  of  the  house  with  such 
perfect  good  faith,  and  a  glee  which  overflowed  in  kind  words 
and  caresses,  that  Dinah  believed  herself  the  best-beloved 
woman  in  the  world.  Thèse  rooms,  where  everything  bore  the 
stamp  of  fashion,  pleased  her  far  better  than  her  old  château. 

Pamela  Migeon,  the  intelligent  damsel  of  fourteen,  was 
questioned  by  the  journalist  as  to  whether  she  would  like  to 
be  waiting-maid  to  the  imposing  Baroness.    Pamela,  perfeetly 
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enchanted,  entered  on  her  duties  at  once,  by  going  off  to  order 
dinner  from  a  restaurant  on  the  boulevard.  Dinah  was  able 
to  judge  of  the  extrême  poverty  that  lay  hidden  under  the 
purely  superfîeial  élégance  of  this  baehelor  home  when  she 
found  none  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  As  she  took  possession 
of  the  closets  and  dravvers,  she  indulged  in  the  fondest 
dreams;  she  would  alter  Étienne's  habits,  she  would  make 
hira  home-keeping,  she  would  fill  his  cup  of  domestic  hap- 
piness. 

The  novelty  of  the  position  hid  its  disastrous  side;  Dinah 
regarded  reciprocated  love  as  the  absolution  of  her  sin;  she 
did  not  yet  look  beyond  the  walls  of  thèse  rooms.  Pamela, 
whose  wits  were  as  sharp  as  those  of  a  lorette,  went  straight  to 
Madame  Schontz  to  beg  the  loan  of  some  plate,  telling  her 
what  had  happened  to  Lousteau.  After  making  the  child 
welcome  to  ail  she  had.  Madame  Schontz  vrent  ofî  to  her 
friend  Malaga,  that  Cardot  might  be  warned  of  the  catas- 
trophe that  had  befallen  his  future  son-in-law. 

The  journalist,  not  in  the  least  uneasy  about  the  crisis  as 
affecting  his  marriage,  was  more  and  more  charming  to  the 
lady  from  the  provinces.  The  dinner  was  the  occasion  of  the 
delightful  child's-play  of  lovers  set  at  liberty,  and  happy  to 
be  free.  When  they  had  had  their  coffee,  and  Lousteau  v/as 
sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  Dinah  on  his  knee,  Pamela  ran  in 
with  a  scared  face. 

"Hère  is  Monsieur  Bixiou  !"  said  she. 

"Go  into  the  bedroom,"  said  the  journalist  to  his  mistress; 
"I  will  soon  get  rid  of  him.  He  is  one  of  my  most  intimate 
friends,  and  I  shall  bave  to  explain  to  him  my  new  start  in 
life." 

"Oh,  ho  !  dinner  for  two,  and  a  blue  velvet  bonnet  !"  cried 
Bixiou.  "I  am  ofF. — Ah  !  that  is  what  comes  of  marrying — 
one  must  go  through  some  partings.  How  rich  one  feels 
when  one  begins  to  move  one's  sticks,  heh  ?" 

"Who  talks  of  marrying?"  said  Lousteau. 

"What  !  are  you  not  going  to  be  married,  then  ?"  cried 
Bixiou. 
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"No  !" 

"No?  My  Word,  what  next?  Are  you  making  a  fool  of 
yourself,  if  you  please  ? — What  ! — You,  who,  by  the  mercy  of 
Heaven,  hâve  corne  across  twenty  thousand  francs  a  year, 
and  a  house,  and  a  wife  connected  with  ail  the  lirst  familles 
of  the  better  middle  class — a  wife,  in  short,  out  of  the  Rue 
des  Lombards " 

"That  will  do,  Bixiou,  enough;  it  is  at  an  end.    Be  off  !" 

"Be  ofï  ?  I  hâve  a  f riend's  privilèges,  and  I  shall  take  every 
advantage  of  them. — What  has  come  over  you  ?'' 

"What  has  'corne  over'  me  is  my  lady  from  Sancerre.  She 
is  a  mother,  and  we  are  going  to  live  together  happily  to  the 
end  of  our  days. — You  would  hâve  heard  it  to-morrow,  so  you 
may  as  well  be  told  it  now." 

"Many  chimney-pots  are  falling  on  my  head,  as  Arnal 
says.  But  if  this  woman  really  loves  you,  my  dear  fellow, 
she  will  go  back  to  the  place  she  came  from.  Did  any  pro- 
vincial woman  ever  yet  find  her  sea-legs  in  Paris?  She  will 
wound  ail  your  vanities.  Hâve  you  forgotten  what  a  pro- 
vincial is?  She  will  bore  you  as  much  when  she  is  happy  as 
when  she  is  sad;  she  will  bave  as  great  a  talent  for  escaping 
grâce  as  a  Parisian  has  in  inventing  it. 

"Lousteau,  listen  to  me.  That  a  passion  should  lead  you  to 
forget  to  some  extent  the  times  in  which  we  live,  is  conceiv- 
able  ;  but  I,  my  dear  fellow,  bave  not  the  mythological  band- 
age over  my  eyes. — Well,  then,  consider  your  position.  For 
fif teen  years  you  bave  been  tossing  in  the  literary  world  ;  you 
are  no  longer  young,  you  bave  padded  the  hoof  till  your  soles 
are  worn  through  ! — Yes,  my  boy,  you  turn  your  socks  under 
like  a  street  urchin  to  hide  the  holes,  so  that  the  legs  cover 
the  heels  !  In  short,  the  joke  is  too  stale.  Your  excuses  are 
more  familiar  than  a  patent  medicine " 

"I  may  say  to  you,  like  the  Régent  to  Cardinal  Dubois, 
'That  is  kicking  enough  !'  "  said  Lousteau,  laughing. 

"Oh,  vénérable  young  man,"  replied  Bixiou,  "the  iron  has 
touched  the  sore  to  the  quick.  You  are  worn  out,  aren't  3'^ou  ? 
Well,  then  ;  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  under  the  pressure  of 
23 
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penury,  what  bave  you  done  ?  You  are  not  in  the  front  rank, 
and  you  hâve  not  a  thousand  francs  of  your  own.  That  is 
the  sum-total  of  the  situation.  Can  you,  in  the  décline  of 
your  powers,  support  a  family  by  your  pen,  when  your  wife, 
if  she  is  an  bonest  wonian,  will  not  bave  at  ber  command  the 
resources  of  the  woman  of  the  streets,  wbo  can  extract  ber 
tbousand-franc  note  from  the  depths  wbere  milord  keeps  it 
safe?  You  are  rushing  into  the  lowest  depths  of  the  social 
théâtre. 

"And  ibis  is  only  the  financial  side.  Now,  eonsider  the 
political  position.  We  are  struggling  in  an  essentially  bour- 
geois âge,  in  which  bonor,  virtue,  bigb-mindedness,  talent, 
learning — genius,  in  short — is  summed  up  in  paying  your 
way,  owing  nobody  anything,  and  conducting  your  affairs 
with  judgment.  Be  steady,  be  respectable,  bave  a  wife  and 
children,  pay  your  rent  and  taxes,  serve  in  the  National 
Guard,  and  be  on  the  same  pattern  as  ail  the  men  of  your 
Company — then  you  may  indulge  in  the  loftiest  pretensions, 
rise  to  the  Ministry  ! — And  you  bave  the  best  chances  possi- 
ble, since  you  are  no  Montmorency.  You  were  preparing  to 
f ulfil  ail  the  conditions  insisted  on  for  turning  ont  a  political 
personage,  you  are  capable  of  every  mean  trick  that  is  neces- 
sary  in  office,  even  of  pretending  to  be  commonplace — you 
would  bave  acted  it  to  the  life.  And  just  for  a  woman,  wbo 
will  leave  you  in  the  lurcb — the  end  of  every  eternal  passion — 
in  three,  five,  or  seven  years — after  exhausting  your  last  phys- 
ical  and  intellectual  powers,  you  turn  your  back  on  the  sacred 
Heartb,  on  the  Rue  des  Lombards,  on  a  political  career,  on 
thirty  thousand  francs  per  annum,  on  respectability  and  re- 
spect ! — Ougbt  that  to  be  the  end  of  a  man  wbo  bas  done  with 
illusions? 

"If  you  had  kept  a  pot  boiling  for  some  actress  wbo  gave 
you  your  fun  for  it — well  ;  that  is  what  you  may  call  a  cabinet 
matter.  But  to  live  with  another  raan's  wife?  It  is  a  draft 
at  sight  on  disaster;  it  is  bolting  the  bitter  pills  of  vice  with 
none  of  the  gilding." 

"That  will  do.     One  word  answers  it  ail  ;  I  love  Madame 
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de  la  Baudraye,  and  prefer  her  to  every  fortune,  to  cvcry  posi- 
tion the  world  can  oiïer. — I  may  hâve  been  carried  away  by  a 
gust  of  ambition,  but  every thing  must  give  way  to  the  joy  of 
Seing  a  father." 

"Ah,  ha  !  you  hâve  a  fancy  for  paternity  ?  But,  wretched 
inan,  vve  are  the  fathers  only  of  our  legitimatc  childien. 
What  is  a  brat  that  does  not  bear  your  name?  The  lust 
chapter  of  the  romance. — Your  child  will  be  taken  from  you  ! 
We  liave  seoii  that  story  in  twenty  plays  thèse  ten  years  past. 

"Society,  my  dear  boy,  will  drop  upon  you  sooner  or  later. 
Read  Adolphe  once  more. — Dear  me  !  I  fancy  I  can  see  you 
when  you  and  she  are  used  to  each  other  ; — I  see  you  dejected, 
hang-dog,  bereft  of  position  and  fortune,  and  fighting  like 
the  shareholders  of  a  bogus  company  when  they  are  tricked  by 
a  director  ! — Your  director  is  happiness." 

"Say  no  more,  Bixiou." 

"But  I  hâve  only  just  begun,"  said  Bixiou.  "Listen,  my 
dear  boy.  Marriage  lias  been  out  of  favor  for  some  tiine 
past;  but,  apart  from  the  advantages  it  offers  in  being  the 
only  recognized  way  of  certifying  heredity,  as  it  afïords  a 
good-looking  young  man,  though  penniless,  the  opportunity  of 
making  his  fortune  in  two  months,  it  survives  in  spite  of  dis- 
advantages.  And  there  is  not  the  man  living  who  would  not 
repent,  sooner  or  later,  of  having,  by  his  own  fault,  lost  the 
chance  of  marrying  thirty  thousand  francs  a  year." 

"You  won't  understand  me,"  cried  Lousteau,  in  a  voice 
of  exaspération.     "Go  away — she  is  there " 

"I  beg  your  pardon;  why  did  you  not  tell  me  sooner? — 
You  are  of  âge,  and  so  is  she,"  he  added  in  a  lower  voice,  but 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Dinah.  "She  will  make  you  re- 
pent bitterly  of  your  happiness  ! " 

"If  it  is  a  folly,  I  intend  to  commit  it. — Good-bye." 

"A  man  gone  overboard  !"  cried  Bixiou. 

"Devil  take  those  friends  who  think  they  hâve  a  right  to 
preach  to  you,"  said  Lousteau,  opening  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room,  where  he  found  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  sunk  in  an 
armchair  and  dabbing  her  eyes  with  an  embroidered  handker- 
chief. 
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"Oh,  why  did  I  corne  here?''  sobbed  she.  "Good  Heavens, 
why  indeed? — Etienne,  I  am  not  so  provincial  as  you  think 
me. — You  are  making  a  fool  of  me." 

"Darling  angel,"'  replied  Lousteau,  taking  Dinali  in  his 
arms,  lifting  her  from  her  chair,  and  dragging  her  half  dead 
into  the  drawing-room,  "we  hâve  both  pledged  our  future,  it 
is  sacrifice  for  sacrifice.  While  I  was  loving  you  at  Sancerre, 
they  were  engaging  me  to  be  married  here,  but  I  refused. — 
Oh  !  I  was  extremely  distressed " 

"I  am  going,"  cried  Dinah,  starting  wildly  to  her  feet  and 
turning  to  the  door. 

"You  will  stay  here,  my  Didine.  Ail  is  at  an  end.  And  is 
this  fortune  so  lightly  earned  af ter  ail  ?  Must  I  not  marry  a 
gawky,  tow-haired  créature,  with  a  red  nose,  the  daughter  of  a 
notary,  and  saddle  myself  with  a  stepmother  who  could  give 
Madame  de  Piédefer  points  on  the  score  of  bigotry " 

Pamela  flew  in,  and  whispered  in  Lousteau's  ear: 

"Madame  Schontz  !" 

Lousteau  rose,  leaving  Dinah  on  the  sofa,  and  went  ont. 

"It  is  ail  over  with  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  woman. 
"Cardot  does  not  mean  to  quarrel  with  his  wife  for  the  sake  of 
a  son-in-law.  The  lady  made  a  scène — something  like  a 
scène,  I  can  tell  you!  So,  to  conclude,  the  head-clerk,  who 
was  the  late  head-clerk's  deputy  for  two  years,  agrées  to  take 
the  girl  with  the  business." 

"Mean  wretch  !"  exclaimed  Lousteau.  "What  !  in  two  hours 
he  has  made  up  his  mind?" 

"Bless  me,  that  is  simple  enough.  The  rascal,  who  knew 
ail  the  dead  man's  little  secrets,  guessed  what  a  fix  his  master 
was  in  from  overhearing  a  few  words  of  the  squabble  with 
Madame  Cardot.  The  notary  relies  on  your  honor  and  good 
feeling,  for  the  affair  is  settled.  The  clerk,  whose  conduct  has 
been  admirable,  went  so  far  as  to  attend  mass  !  A  finished 
hyprocrite,  I  say — just  suits  the  mamma.  You  and  Cardot 
will  still  be  friends.  He  is  to  be  a  director  in  an  immense 
financial  concern,  and  he  may  be  of  use  to  you. — So  you  hâve 
been  waked  from  a  sweet  dream." 
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*I  have  lost  a  fortune,  a  wife,  and " 


"And  a  mistress,"  said  Madame  Schontz,  smiling.  "Hcre 
you  are,  more  than  married;  you  will  bc  insufferable,  you  will 
be  always  wanting  to  get  home,  there  will  be  nothing  loose 
about  you,  neither  your  clothes  nor  your  habits.  And,  aftcr 
ail,  my  Arthur  does  things  in  style.  I  will  be  faithful  to  him 
and  eut  Malaga's  acquaintance. 

"Let  me  peep  at  her  through  the  door — your  Sancerre 
Muse,"  she  went  on.  "Is  there  no  finer  bird  than  that  to  bc 
found  in  the  désert  ?"  she  exclaimed.  "You  are  cheated  !  She 
is  dignified,  lean,  lachrymose;  she  only  needs  Lady  Dudlev's 
turban  !" 

"What  is  it  now  ?"  asked  Madame  de  la  Baudrayc,  who  had 
heard  the  rustle  of  a  silk  dress  and  the  murmur  of  a  woman's 
voice. 

"It  is,  my  darling,  that  we  are  now  indissolubly  united. — 
I  have  just  had  an  answer  to  the  letter  you  saw  me  write, 
which  was  to  break  off  my  marriage " 

"So  that  was  the  party  which  you  gave  up?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  I  will  be  more  than  your  wife — I  am  your  slave,  I 
give  3-ou  my  life."  said  the  poor  dcluded  créature.  "I  did  not 
believe  I  could  love  you  more  than  I  did  ! — Now  I  shall  not 
be  a  mère  incident,  but  your  whole  lif e  ?" 

"Yes,  my  beautiful,  my  gênerons  Didine." 

"Swear  to  me,"  said  she,  "that  only  death  shall  divide  us." 

Lousteau  was  ready  to  sweeten  bis  vows  with  the  most 
fascinating  prettinesses.  And  this  was  why.  Between  the  door 
of  the  apartment  where  he  had  taken  the  lorette's  farewell 
kiss,  and  that  of  the  drawing-room,  where  the  Muse  was  re- 
clining,  bewildered  by  such  a  succession  of  shoeks,  Lousteau 
had  remembered  little  De  la  Baudraye's  precarious  health,  his 
fine  fortune,  and  Bianchon's  remark  about  Dinah,  "She  will 
be  a  rich  widow  !"  and  he  said  to  himself,  "I  would  a  hundred 
times  rather  have  Madame  de  la  Baudra3'e  for  a  wife  than 
Félicie  !" 

His  plan  of  action  was  quickly  decided  on;  he  determined 
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to  play  Ihe  farce  of  passion  once  more,  and  to  perfection. 
His  mean  sclf-intcrest  and  his  false  véhémence  of  passion 
had  disastrons  results.  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  when  she 
set  ont  from  Sancerre  for  Paris,  had  intended  to  live  in 
rooms  of  her  own  quite  near  to  Lousteau;  but  the  proofs  of 
dévotion  her  lover  had  given  her  by  giving  up  such  brilliant 
prospects,  and  yet  more  the  perfect  happiness  of  the  first  days 
of  their  illicit  nnion,  kcpt  her  from  raentioning  such  a  part- 
ing.  The  second  day  was  to  be — and  indeed  was — a  high 
festival,  in  which  sucli  a  suggestion  proposed  to  "her  angel" 
would  hâve  been  a  discordant  note. 

Lousteau,  on  his  part,  anxious  to  make  Dinah  feel  herself 
dépendent  on  him,  kept  her  in  a  state  of  constant  intoxication 
by  incessant  amusement.  Thèse  circumstances  hindered  two 
persons  so  élever  as  thèse  Avere  from  avoiding  the  slough  into 
which  they  fell — that  of  a  life  in  common,  a  pièce  of  folly 
of  which,  unfortunately,  many  instances  may  be  seen  in  Paris 
in  literary  circles. 

And  thus  was  the  whole  programme  played  out  of  a 
provincial  amour,  so  satirically  described  by  Lousteau  to  Ma- 
dame de  la  Baudraye — a  fact  which  neither  he  nor  she  re- 
membered.    Passion  is  born  a  deaf-mute. 

This  winter  in  Paris  was  to  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  ail 
that  the  month  of  October  had  been  at  Sancerre.  Etienne, 
to  initiate  "his  wife"  into  Paris  life,  varied  this  honeymoon 
by  evenings  at  the  play,  where  Dinah  would  only  go  to  the 
stage  box.  At  first  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  preserved  some 
remuants  of  her  countrified  modesty  ;  she  was  af raid  of  being 
seen;  she  hid  her  happiness.     She  would  say: 

"Monsieur  de  Clagny  or  Monsieur  Gravier  may  bave  fol- 
lowed  me  to  Paris."  She  was  afraid  of  Sancerre  even  in 
Paris. 

Lousteau,  who  was  excessively  vain,  educated  Dinah,  took 
her  to  the  best  dressmakers,  and  pointed  out  to  her  the  most 
fashionable  women,  advising  her  to  take  them  as  models  for 
imitation.    And  Madame  de  la  Baudraye's  provincial  appear- 
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ance  was  soon  a  thing  of  the  past.  Lousteau,  when  lus  friends 
met  him,  was  congratulated  on  his  conquest. 

Ail  through  that  season  Etienne  wrote  little  and  got  very 
much  into  debt,  though  Dinah,  who  was  proud,  bought  ail  lier 
clothes  ont  of  her  savings,  and  fancied  she  had  not  been  thc 
smallest  cxpensc  to  her  beloved.  By  the  end  of  three  months 
Dinah  was  accliniatized  ;  she  had  reveled  in  the  music  at  the 
Italian  opéra;  she  knew  the  pièces  "on"  at  ail  théâtres, 
and  the  actors  and  jcsts  of  the  day;  she  had  become  inured 
to  this  life  of  perpétuai  excitement,  this  rapid  torrent  in 
which  everything  is  forgotten.  She  no  longer  eraned  her  neck 
or  stood  with  her  nose  in  the  air,  like  an  image  of  Amazement, 
at  the  constant  surprises  that  Paris  lias  for  a  stranger.  She 
had  learned  to  breathe  that  witty,  vitalizing,  teeraing  atmos- 
phère where  clever  people  feel  themselves  in  their  élément, 
and  which  they  can  no  longer  bear  to  quit. 

One  morning,  as  she  read  the  papers,  for  Lousteau  had 
them  ail,  two  lines  carried  her  back  to  Sancerre  and  the  past, 
two  lines  that  seemed  not  unfamiliar — as  follows: 

"Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Clagny,  Public  Prosecutor  to  the 
Criminal  Court  at  Sancerre,  has  been  appointed  Deputy 
Public  Prosecutor  to  the  Suprême  Court  in  Paris." 

"How  well  that  worthy  lawyer  loves  you  !"  said  the  jour- 
nalist,  smiling. 

"Poor  man  !"  said  she.  "What  did  I  tell  you  ?  He  is  fol- 
lowing  me." 

Etienne  and  Dinah  were  just  then  at  the  most  dazzling 
and  fervid  stage  of  a  passion  when  each  is  perfectly  accus- 
tomed  to  the  other,  and  j^et  love  has  not  lost  its  freshness  and 
relish.  The  lovers  know  each  other  well,  but  ail  is  not  yet 
understood;  they  hâve  not  been  a  second  time  to  the  same 
secret  haunts  of  the  soûl;  they  hâve  not  studied  each  other 
till  they  know,  as  they  must  later,  the  very  thought,  word, 
and  gesture  that  responds  to  every  event,  the  greatest  and 
the  smallest.  Enchantment  reigns;  there  are  no  collisions, 
no  différences  of  opinion,  no  cold  looks.  Their  two  soûls  are 
always  on  the  same  side.    And  Dinah  would  speak  the  magical 
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words,  emphasized  by  the  yet  more  magical  expression  and 
looks  which  every  woman  can  use  under  such  circumstances. 

"When  you  cease  to  love  me,  kill  me. — If  you  should  cease 
to  love  me,  I  believe  I  could  kill  you  first  and  myself  after." 

To  this  sweet  exaggeration,  Lousteau  would  reply: 

"Ail  I  ask  of  God  is  to  see  you  as  constant  as  I  shall  be. 
It  is  you  who  will  désert  me  !" 

"My  love  is  suprême." 

"Suprême,"  echoed  Lousteau.  "Corne,  now?  Suppose  I 
a  m  dragged  away  to  a  bachelor  party,  and  find  there  one  of 
my  former  mistresses,  and  she  makes  fun  of  me;  I,  out  of 
vanity,  behave  as  if  I  were  free,  and  do  not  come  in  hère  till 
next  morning — would  you  still  love  me?" 

"A  woman  is  only  sure  of  being  loved  when  she  is  pre- 

ferred;  and  if  you  came  back  to  me,  if Oh!  you  make 

me  understand  what  the  happiness  would  be  of  forgiving  the 
man  I  adore." 

"Well,  then,  I  am  truly  loved  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  !" 
cried  Lousteau. 

"At  last  you  understand  that  !"  said  she. 

Lousteau  proposed  that  they  should  each  write  a  letter 
setting  forth  the  reasons  which  would  compel  them  to  end  by 
suicide.  Once  in  possession  of  such  a  document,  each  might 
kill  the  other  without  danger  in  case  of  infidelity.  But  in 
spite  of  mutual  promises,  neither  wrote  the  letter. 

The  journalist,  happy  for  the  moment,  promised  himself 
that  he  would  deceive  Dinah  when  he  should  be  tired  of  her, 
and  would  sacrifice  everything  to  the  requirements  of  that 
déception.  To  him  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  was  a  fortune 
in  herself.    At  the  same  time,  he  felt  the  yoke. 

Dinah,  by  consenting  to  this  union,  showed  a  generous 
mind  and  the  power  derived  from  self-respect.  In  this  abso- 
lute  intimacy,  in  which  both  lovers  put  off  their  masks,  the 
young  woman  never  abdicated  her  modesty,  her  masculine 
rectitude,  and  the  strength  peculiar  to  ambitions  soûls,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  her  character.  Lousteau  involuntarily. 
held  her  in  high  esteem.    As  a  Parisian,  Dinah  was  superior 
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to  the  most  fascinating  courtesan;  she  could  be  as  aiuusiug 
and  as  witty  as  Malaga  ;  but  her  extensive  information,  her 
habits  of  mind,  her  vast  reading  enabled  her  to  generalize  her 
wit,  while  the  Florines  and  the  Schontzes  exerted  theirs  over 
a  very  narrow  circle. 

"There  is  in  Dinah,"  said  Etienne  to  Bixiou,  "the  stuff  to 
make  both  a  Ninon  and  a  De  Staël." 

"A  woman  who  combines  an  encyclopaedia  and  a  seraglio 
is  very  dangerous,"  rcpliod  the  mocking  spirit. 

When  the  expected  infaut  becamc  a  visible  fact,  Madame 
de  la  Baudraye  would  be  seen  no  more;  but  before  shutting 
herself  up,  never  to  go  ont  unless  into  the  country,  she  was 
bent  on  Seing  présent  at  the  first  performance  of  a  play  by 
Nathan.  This  literary  solenmity  occupied  the  miuds  of  the 
two  thousand  persons  who  regard  themselves  as  constituting 
"ail  Paris."  Dinah,  who  had  never  been  at  a  first  night's 
performance,  was  very  full  of  natural  curiosity.  She  had  by 
this  time  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  affection  for  Lousteau  that 
she  gloried  in  her  misconduct;  she  exerted  a  sort  of  savage 
strength  to  defy  the  world  ;  she  was  determined  to  look  it  in 
the  face  without  turning  her  head  aside. 

She  dressed  herself  to  perfection,  in  a  style  suited  to  her 
délicate  looks  and  the  sickly  whiteness  of  her  face.  Her  pallid 
complexion  gave  her  an  expression  of  refinement,  and  her 
black  hair  in  smooth  bands  enhanced  her  pallor.  Her  brilliant 
gray  eyes  looked  finer  than  ever,  set  in  dark  rings.  But  a  ter- 
ribly  distressing  incident  awaited  her.  By  a  very  simple 
chance,  the  box  given  to  the  journalist,  on  the  first  tier,  was 
next  to  that  which  Anna  Grossetête  had  taken.  The  two 
intimate  f riends  did  not  even  bow  ;  neither  chose  to  acknowl- 
edge  the  other.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act  Lousteau  left  his 
seat,  abandoning  Dinah  to  the  fire  of  eyes,  the  glare  of  opera- 
glasses;  while  the  Baronne  de  Fontaine  and  the  Comtesse 
Marie  de  Vandenesse,  who  accompanied  her,  received  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  fashion. 

Dinah's  solitude  was  ail  the  more  distressing  because  she 
had  not  the  art  of  putting  a  good  face  to  the  matter  by  exam- 
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ining  the  comiiany  througli  lier  opcra-glass.  In  v.ain  did  she 
try  to  assume  a  dignified  and  thoughtful  attitude,  and  fix  her 
eyes  on  vacancy  ;  she  was  overpowcringly  conscious  of  being  the 
object  of  gênerai  attention  ;  she  could  net  disguise  her  dis- 
comfort,  and  lapsed  a  littlo  into  provineialism,  displaying  her 
handkerchief  and  making  involuntary  movements  of  which 
she  had  almost  cured  herself.  iVt  last,  between  the  second  and 
third  acts,  a  man  had  himself  admitted  to  Dinah's  box  !  It 
was  Monsieur  de  Clagny. 

''I  am  happy  to  see  you,  to  tell  you  how  much  I  am  pleased 
by  your  promotion,"  said  she. 

"Oh  !    Madame,  for  whom  should  I  come  to  Paris ?" 

"What  !"'  said  she.  "Hâve  I  anything  to  do  with  your  ap- 
pointment  ?" 

"Everything,"  said  he.  "Since  you  left  Sancerre,  it  had 
become  intolérable  to  me  ;  I  was  dying " 

"Your  sincère  friendship  does  me  good,"  replied  she,  hold- 
ing ont  her  hand.  "I  am  in  a  position  to  make  much  of  my 
true  friends  ;  I  now  know  their  value. — I  feared  I  must  hâve 
lost  your  esteem,  but  the  proof  you  hâve  given  me  by  this  visit 
touches  me  more  deeply  than  your  ten  years'  attachment." 

"You  are  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  whole  house,"  said 
the  laAvyer.  "Oh  !  my  dcar,  is  this  a  part  for  you  to  be  play- 
ing?  Could  you  not  be  happy  and  yet  remain  honored? — I 
hâve  just  heard  that  you  are  Monsieur  Etienne  Lousteau's 
mistress,  that  you  live  together  as  man  and  wife  ! — You  hâve 
broken  for  ever  with  society;  even  if  you  should  some  day 
marry  your  lover,  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  feel  the 
want  of  the  respectability  you  now  despise.  Ought  you  not 
to  be  in  a  home  of  your  own  with  your  mother,  who  loves  you 
well  enough  to  protect  you  with  her  segis? — Appearances  at 
least  would  be  saved." 

"I  am  in  the  wrong  to  hâve  come  hère,"  replied  she,  "that 
is  ail. — I  hâve  bid  farewell  to  ail  the  advantages  which  the 
world  confers  on  women  who  know  how  to  reconcile  happi- 
ness  and  the  proprieties.  My  abnégation  is  so  complète  that 
I  only  wisli  I  could  clear  a  vast  space  about  me  to  make  a 
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désert  of  iny  love,  full  of  God,  of  hi)n,  and  of  myself. — We 
hâve  niade  too  many  sacrifices  on  both  sides  not  to  be  unitcd 
— united  by  disgrâce  if  you  will,  but  indissolubly  one.  I  ani 
happy;  so  happy  that  I  can  love  frecly,  niy  friend,  and  con- 
lîde  in  you  more  than  of  old — for  I  need  a  friend." 

The  lawyer  was  niagnanimous,  nay,  truly  great.  To  this 
déclaration,  in  whicli  Diuah's  soûl  thrilled,  hc  replied  in 
heartrending  tones  : 

"I  wanted  to  go  to  see  you,  to  bo  sure  that  you  were  loved  : 
I  shall  now  be  easy  and  no  longer  alarnied  as  to  your  future. — 
But  will  your  lover  appreeiate  the  magnitude  of  your  sacri- 
fice; is  there  any  gratitude  in  his  affection?" 

"Corne  to  the  Rue  des  Martyrs  and  you  will  see  !" 

"Yes,  I  will  call,"  he  replied.  "I  hâve  alrcady  passed  your 
door  without  daring  to  inquire  for  you. — You  do  not  yct 
know  the  literary  world.  There  are  glorious  exceptions,  no 
doubt;  but  thèse  men  of  letters  drag  terrible  evils  in  their 
train  ;  among  thèse  I  account  publicity  as  one  of  the  greatest, 
for  it  blights  everything.  A  woman  mav  commit  herself 
with " 

"With  a  Public  Prosecutor?"  the  Baronne  put  in  with  a 
smile. 

"Well  ! — and  then  af  ter  a  rupture  there  is  still  something  to 
f  ail  back  on  ;  the  world  bas  known  nothing.  But  with  a  more 
or  less  famous  man  the  public  is  thoroughly  informed.  Why, 
look  there  !  What  an  example  you  bave  close  at  hand  !  You 
are  sitting  back  to  back  with  the  Comtesse  Marie  Vandenesse, 
who  was  within  an  ace  of  committing  the  utmost  folly  for  a 
more  celebrated  man  than  Lousteau — for  Nathan — and  now 
they  do  not  even  recognize  each  other.  After  going  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  précipice,  the  Countcss  was  saved,  no  one 
knows  how  ;  she  neither  lef  t  her  husband  nor  hcr  bouse  ;  but 
as  a  faïuous  man  was  concerned,  she  was  the  talk  of  the 
town  for  a  whole  winter.  But  for  her  husband's  great  for- 
tune, great  name,  and  high  position,  but  for  the  admirable 
management  of  that  true  statesman — whose  conduct  to  his 
wife,  they  say,  was  perfect — she  would  bave  been  ruined;  in 
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her  position  no  other  woman  would  hâve  remained  respected 
as  she  is." 

"And  lîow  was  Sancerre  when  you  came  away?"  asked 
Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  to  change  the  subject. 

"Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye  announced  that  your  expected 
confinement  after  so  many  years  made  it  uecessary  that  it 
should  take  place  in  Paris,  and  that  he  had  insisted  on  your 
going  to  be  attendcd  by  the  first  physicians,"  replied  Mon- 
sieur de  Clagny,  guessiug  what  it  was  that  Dinah  most  wanted 
to  know.  "And  so,  in  spite  of  the  commotion  to  which  your 
departure  gave  rise,  you  still  hâve  your  légal  status." 

"Why  !"  she  exclaimed,  "can  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye  still 
hope " 

"Your  husband,  madame,  did  what  he  always  does — made 
a  little  calculation." 

The  lawyer  lef t  the  box  when  the  journalist  returned,  bow- 
ing  with  dignity. 

"You  are  a  greater  hit  than  the  pièce,"  said  Etienne  to 
Dinah. 

This  brief  triumph  brought  greater  happiness  to  the  poor 
woman  than  she  had  ever  known  in  the  whole  of  her  pro- 
vincial existence;  still,  as  they  left  the  théâtre  she  was  very 
grave. 

"What  ails  you,  my  Didine?"  asked  Lousteau. 

"I  am  wondering  how  a  woman  succeeds  in  conquering  the 
world?" 

"There  are  two  ways.  One  is  by  being  Madame  de  Staël, 
the  other  is  by  having  two  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year." 

"Society,"  said  she,  "asserts  its  hold  on  us  by  appealing  to 
our  vanity,  our  love  of  appearances. — Pooh!  We  will  be 
philosophers  !" 

That  evening  was  the  last  gleam  of  the  delusive  well-being 
in  which  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  had  lived  since  coming  to 
Paris.  Three  days  later  she  observed  a  cloud  on  Lousteau's 
brow  as  he  walked  round  the  little  garden-plot  smoking  a 
cigar.    This  woman,  who  had  acquired  from  her  husband  the 
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habit  and  the  pleasure  of  never  owing  anybody  a  sou,  was 
infonned  that  the  household  was  penniless,  with  two  quarters' 
rent  owing,  and  on  the  eve,  in  fact,  of  an  exécution. 

This  reality  of  Paris  life  pierced  Dinah's  heart  like  a  thorn  ; 
she  repented  of  having  tempted  Etienne  into  the  extravagances 
of  love.  It  is  so  difficult  to  pass  from  pleasure  to  work,  that 
happiness  has  wrecked  more  poems  than  sorrows  ever  helped 
to  flow  in  sparkling  jets.  Dinah,  happy  in  seeing  Etienne 
taking  his  ease,  smoking  a  cigar  after  breakfast,  his  face 
beaming  as  he  basked  like  a  lizard  in  the  puiishine,  could  not 
summon  up  courage  enough  to  make  herself  the  bum-bailifP  of 
a  magazine. 

It  struck  her  that  through  the  worthy  Migeon,  Pamela's 
father,  she  niight  pawn  the  few  jevvels  she  possessed,  on  wliich 
her  "uncle,"  for  she  was  learning  to  talk  the  slang  of  the 
town,  advanced  her  nine  hundred  francs.  She  kept  three 
hundred  for  lier  baby-clothes  and  the  expenses  of  her  illness, 
and  joyfully  presented  the  sum  due  to  Lousteau,  who  was 
ploughing,  furrow  by  furrow,  or,  if  you  will,  line  by  Une, 
through  a  novel  for  a  periodical. 

"Dearest  heart,"  said  she,  "finish  yonr  novel  without  mak- 
ing  any  sacrifice  to  necessity  ;  polish  the  style,  work  up  the 
subject. — I  hâve  played  the  fine  lady  too  long;  I  am  going 
to  be  the  housewife  and  attend  to  business." 

For  the  last  four  months  Etienne  had  been  taking  Dinah 
to  the  Café  Riche  to  dine  every  day,  a  corner  being  always 
kept  for  thcm.  The  countrywoman  was  in  dismay  at  being 
told  that  five  hundred  francs  were  owing  for  the  last  fort- 
night. 

''What  !  we  hâve  been  drinking  wine  at  six  francs  a  bottle  ! 
A  sole  Normande  costs  five  francs  ! — and  twenty  centimes  for 
a  roll  ?"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  looked  through  the  bill  Lous- 
teau  showed  her. 

"Well,  it  makes  very  little  différence  to  us  whether  we  are 
robbed  at  a  restaurant  or  by  a  cook,"  said  Lousteau. 

"Henceforth,  for  the  cost  of  your  dinner,  you  shall  live 
like  a  prince/' 
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Having  induced  the  landlord  to  let  her  hâve  a  kitchen  and 
two  servants'  rooms,  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  wrote  a  few 
lines  to  her  niother,  begging  her  to  send  her  some  linen  and 
a  loan  of  a  thousand  francs.  She  received  two  trunks  full  of 
linen,  some  plate,  and  two  thousand  francs,  sent  by  the  hand 
of  an  honest  and  pious  cook  recommended  her  by  her  mother. 

Ten  days  after  the  evening  at  the  théâtre  when  tliey  had 
met.  Monsieur  de  Clagny  came  to  call  at  four  o'clock,  after 
coming  ont  of  court,  and  found  Madame  de  la  Baudraye 
making  a  little  cap.  The  sight  of  this  proud  and  ambitions 
woman,  whose  mind  was  so  accomplished,  and  who  had 
queened  it  so  well  at  the  Château  d'Anzy,  now  condescending 
to  household  cares  aiid  sewing  for  the  coming  infant,  moved 
the  poor  lawyer,  who  had  just  left  the  bench.  And  as  he  saw 
the  pricks  on  one  of  the  taper  fingers  he  had  so  often  kissed, 
he  understood  that  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  was  not  merely 
playing  at  this  maternai  task. 

In  the  course  of  this  first  interview  the  magistrate  saw  to 
the  depths  of  Dinah's  soûl.  This  perspicacity  in  a  man  so 
much  in  love  was  a  superhuman  effort.  He  saw  that  Didine 
meant  to  be  the  journalist's  guardian  spirit  and  lead  him  into 
a  nobler  road  ;  she  had  seen  that  the  difficulties  of  his  practi- 
cal  life  were  due  to  some  moral  defects.  Between  two  beings 
united  by  love — in  one  so  genuine,  and  in  the  other  so  well 
feigned — more  than  one  confidence  had  been  exchanged  in 
the  course  of  four  months.  Notwithstanding  the  care  with 
which  Etienne  wrapped  up  his  true  self,  a  word  now  and  then 
had  not  failed  to  enlighten  Dinah  as  to  the  previous  life  of  a 
man  whose  talents  were  so  hampered  by  poverty,  so  perverted 
by  bad  examples,  so  thwarted  by  obstacles  beyond  his  courage 
to  surmount.  "He  will  be  a  greater  man  if  life  is  easy  to 
him,"  said  she  to  herself .  And  she  strove  to  make  him  happy, 
to  give  him  the  sensé  of  a  sheltered  home  by  dint  of  such 
economy  and  method  as  are  familiar  to  provincial  folks. 
Thus  Dinah  became  a  housekeeper,  as  she  had  become  a  poet, 
by  the  soaring  of  her  soûl  towards  the  heights. 

"His  happiness  will  be  my  absolution." 

Thèse  words,  wrung  from  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  by  her 
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friend  the  lawyer,  accounted  for  thc  cxisting  state  of  things. 
The  publicity  of  his  triumph,  flaunted  by  Etienne  on  the 
eveniug  of  the  lîrst  performance,  had  very  plainly  shown  the 
lawyer  what  Lousteaii's  purpose  was.  To  Etienne,  ^ladame 
de  la  Baudraye  was,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "a  fine  feather  in 
his  cap."  Far  froni  preferring  the  joys  of  a  shy  and  mysteri- 
ous  passion,  of  hiding  such  exquisite  happiness  from  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  he  found  a  vulgar  satisfaction  in  displaying 
the  first  wonian  of  respectability  who  had  ever  honored  him 
with  her  affection. 

The  Judge,  however,  was  for  some  tinie  deceived  by  the 
attentions  whieh  any  man  would  lavish  on  any  woman  in 
Madame  de  la  Baudraye's  situation,  and  Lousteau  made  them 
doubly  charming  by  the  iugratiating  ways  characteristic  of 
men  whose  manners  are  naturally  attractive.  There  are,  in 
fact,  men  who  hâve  something  of  the  monkey  in  theni  by 
nature,  and  to  whom  the  assumption  of  the  most  engaging 
forms  of  sentiment  is  so  easy  that  the  actor  is  not  detected; 
and  Lousteau's  natural  gifts  had  been  fully  developed  on  the 
stage  on  which  he  had  hitherto  figured. 

Between  the  months  of  April  and  July,  when  Dinah  ex- 
pected  her  confinement,  she  discovered  why  it  was  that  Lous- 
teau had  not  triumphed  over  poverty;  he  was  idle  and  had 
no  power  of  will.  The  brain,  to  be  sure,  must  obey  its  own 
laws  ;  it  recognizes  neither  the  exigencies  of  life  nor  the  voice 
of  honor;  a  man  cannot  write  a  great  book  because  a  woman 
is  dying,  or  to  pay  a  discreditable  debt,  or  to  bring  up  a 
family;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  great  talent  without 
a  etrong  will.  Thèse  twin  forces  are  requisite  for  the  érection 
of  the  vast  édifice  of  personal  glory.  A  distinguished  genius 
keeps  his  brain  in  a  productive  condition,  just  as  thc  knights 
of  old  kept  their  weapons  always  ready  for  battle.  They  con- 
quer  indolence,  they  deny  themselves  enervating  pleasures, 
or  indulge  only  to  a  fixed  limit  proportioned  to  their  powers. 
This  explains  the  life  of  such  men  as  Walter  Scott,  Cuvier, 
Voltaire,  Newton,  Bufîon,  Bayle,  Bossuet,  Leibnitz,  Lopez 
de  Vega,  Calderon,  Boccaceio,  Aretino,  Aristotle — in  short. 
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every  man  who  delighted,  governed,  or  led  his  contemporaries. 

A  man  may  and  ought  to  pride  himself  more  on  his  will 
than  on  his  talent.  Though  Talent  has  its  germ  in  a  culti- 
vated  gift,  Will  means  the  incessant  conquest  of  his  instincts, 
of  proclivities  subdued  and  mortified,  and  difficulties  of 
every  kind  heroically  defeated.  The  abuse  of  smoking  encour- 
aged  Lousteau's  indolence.  Tobacco,  which  can  lull  grief, 
inevitably  numbs  a  man's  energy. 

Then,  while  the  cigar  deteriorated  him  physically,  criti- 
cism  as  a  profession  morally  stultified  a  man  so  easily  tempted 
by  pleasure.  Criticism  is  as  fatal  to  the  critic  as  seeing  two 
sides  to  a  question  is  to  a  pleader.  In  thèse  professions  the 
judgment  is  undermined,  the  mind  loses  its  lucid  rectitude. 
The  Avriter  lives  by  taking  sides.  Thus,  we  may  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  criticism,  as  in  painting  we  may  distinguish  art 
f rom  practical  dexterit3^  Criticism,  after  the  pattern  of  most 
eontemporary  leader-writers,  is  the  expression  of  judgments 
formed  at  random  in  a  more  or  less  witty  way,  just  as  an 
advocate  pleads  in  court  on  the  most  contradictory  briefs. 
The  newspaper  critic  always  finds  a  subject  to  work  up  in  the 
book  he  is  discussing.  Done  after  this  fashion,  the  business 
is  well  adapted  to  indolent  brains,  to  men  devoid  of  the  sub- 
lime faculty  of  imagination,  or,  possessed  of  it  indeed,  but 
lacking  courage  to  cultivate  it.  Every  play,  every  book  cornes 
to  their  pen  as  a  subject,  making  no  demand  on  their  imagina- 
tion, and  of  which  they  simply  write  a  report,  seriously  or  in 
irony,  according  to  the  mood  of  the  moment.  As  to  an 
opinion,  whatever  it  may  be,  French  wit  can  always  justify  it, 
being  admirably  ready  to  défend  either  side  of  any  case.  And 
conscience  eounts  for  so  little,  thèse  hravi  hâve  so  little  value 
for  their  own  words,  that  they  will  loudly  praise  in  the  green- 
room  the  work  they  tear  to  tatters  in  print. 

Nay,  men  hâve  been  known  to  transfer  their  services  from 
one  paper  to  another  without  being  at  the  pains  to  consider 
that  the  opinions  of  the  new  sheet  must  be  diametrically  an- 
tagonistic  to  those  of  the  old.  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  could 
smile  to  see  Lousteau  with  one  article  on  the  Legitimist  side 
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and  one  on  the  side  of  the  new  dynast}',  botli  on  the  same 
occasion.     She  admired  the  maxiui  he  prcached: 

''We  are  the  attorneys  of  public  opinion." 

Tlie  other  kind  of  criticism  is  a  science.  It  nécessitâtes 
a  thorough  conij)rehension  of  each  work,  a  lucid  insight  into 
the  tendencies  of  the  âge,  the  adoption  of  a  System,  and  faith 
in  fixed  principle? — that  is  to  sa}',  a  seheme  of  jurisprudence, 
a  sumniing-up,  and  a  verdict.  The  critic  is  then  a  magistrate 
of  ideas,  the  ccnsor  of  his  time;  he  fulfils  a  sacred  f unction  ; 
while  in  the  former  case  he  is  but  an  acrobat  who  turns  sora- 
ersaults  for  a  living  as  long  as  he  bas  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
Between  Claude  Vignon  and  Loustoau  lay  the  gulf  that 
divides  mère  dexterity  from  art. 

Dinah,  whose  mind  was  soon  freed  from  rust,  and  whose 
intellect  was  by  no  means  narrow,  had  ère  long  taken  literary 
measure  of  her  idol.  She  saw  Loustcau  working  up  to  the 
last  minute  under  the  most  discreditable  compulsion,  and 
scamping  his  work,  as  painters  say  of  a  picture  from  which 
sonnd  technique  is  absent;  but  she  would  excuse  him  by  say- 
ing,  "He  is  a  poet  !"  so  anxious  was  she  to  justify  him  in  her 
own  eyes.  When  she  thus  guessed  the  secret  of  many  a 
writer's  existence,  she  also  guessed  that  Lousteau's  pen  could 
never  be  trusted  to  as  a  resource. 

Then  her  love  for  him  led  her  to  take  a  step  she  would 
never  bave  thought  of  for  her  own  sake.  Through  her 
mother  she  tried  to  negotiate  with  her  husband  for  an  allow- 
ance,  but  without  Étienne's  knowledge;  for,  as  she  thought, 
it  would  be  an  offence  to  his  délicate  feelings,  which  must  be 
considered.  A  few  days  before  the  end  of  July,  Dinah  crum- 
pled  up  in  her  wrath  the  letter  from  her  mother  containing 
Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye's  ultimatum: 

"Madame  de  la  Baudraye  cannot  need  an  allowance  in 
Paris  when  she  can  live  in  perfect  luxury  at  her  Château  of 
Anzy  :  she  may  return." 

Lousteau  picked  up  this  letter  and  read  it. 

"I  will  avenge  you  !"  said  he  to  Dinah  in  the  ominous  tone 
that  delights  a  woman  when  her  antipathies  are  flattered. 
24 
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Five  days  after  this  Biauchon  and  Duriau,  tlie  famous 
ladies'  doctor,  were  engagcd  at  Lousteau's;  for  he,  ever  since 
little  La  Baiidraye's  rcpl}',  had  been  making  a  great  display 
of  his  joy  and  importance  over  the  advent  of  the  infant. 
Monsieur  de  Clagny  and  Madame  Piédefer — sent  for  in  ail 
liastc — were  to  be  the  godparents,  for  the  cautions  magistrate 
feared  lest  Lousteau  should  commit  some  compromising  blun- 
der.  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  gave  birth  to  a  boy  that  might 
hâve  filled  a  queen  with  envy  who  hoped  for  an  heir-presump- 
tive. 

Bianchon  and  Monsieur  de  Chigny  went  off  to  register  the 
child  at  the  Mayor's  office  as  the  son  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  la  Baudraye,  nnknown  to  Etienne,  who,  on  his  part,  rushed 
off  to  a  printer's  to  hâve  this  circular  set  up: 

"Madame  la  Baronne  de  la  Baudraye  is  liappily  delivered  of 
a  son. 

"Monsieur  Etienne  Lousteau  lias  the  pleasure  of  informing 
you  of  the  fact. 

"The  mother  and  child  are  doing  weïl." 

Lousteau  had  already  sent  out  sixty  of  thèse  announcements 
when  Monsieur  de  Clagny,  on  coming  to  make  inquiries, 
happened  to  see  the  list  of  persons  at  Sancerre  to  whom  Lous- 
teau proposed  to  send  this  amazing  notice,  written  below  the 
names  of  the  persons  in  Paris  to  whom  it  was  already  gone. 
Tlie  la^\7er  confiscated  the  list  and  the  remainder  of  the  eir- 
culars,  showed  them  to  Madame  Piédefer,  begging  her  on  no 
account  to  allow  Lousteau  to  carry  on  this  atrocious  jest,  and 
jumped  into  a  cab.  The  devoted  friend  then  ordered  from 
the  same  printer  another  announcement  in  the  following 
words  : 

"Madame  la  Baronne  de  la  Baudraye  is  happiîy  delivered  of 
a  son. 

"Monsieur  le  Baron  de  la  Baudraye  has  the  honor  of  in- 
forming you  of  the  fact. 

"Mother  and  child  are  doing  ivell." 
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After  seeing  the  proofs  destrojed,  the  fomi  of  type,  cvery- 
thing  that  could  béar  witness  to  the  existence  of  the  former 
document,  Monsieur  de  Clagny  set  to  work  to  intercept  those 
that  liad  been  sent;  in  many  cases  he  changed  them  at  the 
porter's  lodge,  he  got  back  thirty  into  his  own  hands,  and  at 
last,  after  three  days  of  hard  .work,  only  one  of  the  original 
notes  existed,  that,  namely,  sent  to  Nathan. 

f^ve  times  had  the  lawyer  called  on  the  great  man  without 
finding  hini.  By  the  time  Monsieur  de  Clagny  was  admittod, 
after  requesting  an  interview,  the  story  of  the  announcement 
was  known  to  ail  Paris.  Some  persons  regarded  it  as  one  of 
those  waggish  calumnies,  a  sort  of  stab  to  which  every  réputa- 
tion, even  the  most  ephemeral,  is  exposed  ;  otherj  said  they 
had  read  the  paper  and  returned  it  to  some  friend  of  the 
La  Baudraye  family;  a  great  many  declaimed  against  the 
immorality  of  journalists;  in  short,  this  last  remaining  spéci- 
men was  regarded  as  a  curiosity.  Florine,  with  whom  Nathan 
was  living,  had  shown  it  about,  stamped  in  the  post  as  paid, 
and  addressed  in  Étienne's  hand.  So,  as  soon  as  the  judge 
spoke  of  the  announcement,  Nathan  began  to  smile. 

"Give  up  that  monument  of  recklessness  and  folly?"  cried 
he.  "That  autograph  is  one  of  those  weapons  which  an 
athlète  in  the  circus  cannot  afford  to  lay  down.  That  note 
proves  that  Lousteau  bas  no  heart,  no  taste,  no  dignity;  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  world  nor  of  public  morality;  that  he 
insults  himself  when  he  can  find  no  one  else  to  insuit. — None 
but  the  son  of  a  provincial  citizen  imported  from  Sancerre 
to  become  a  poet,  but  who  is  only  the  bravo  of  some  con- 
temptible  magazine,  could  ever  bave  sent  out  such  a  circular 
letter,  as  you  must  allow,  monsieur.  This  is  a  document 
indispensable  to  the  archives  of  the  âge. — To-day  Lousteau 
iiatters  me,  to-morrow  he  niay  ask  for  my  head. — Excuse  me, 
I  forgot  you  were  a  judge. 

"I  bave  gone  through  a  passion  for  a  lady,  a  great  lady, 
as  far  superior  to  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  as  your  fine  feeling, 
monsieur,  is  superior  to  Lousteau's  vulgar  retaliation;  but  I 
would  bave  died  rather  than  utter  her  name.    A  few  months 
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of  lier  airs  and  grâces  cost  me  a  hundred  thousand  francs  and 
ni}'  prospects  for  lifc;  but  I  do  not  think  the  price  too 
higli  ! — And  I  liave  never  murmured  ! — If  a  woman  betrays 
the  secret  of  her  passion,  it  is  the  suprême  offering  of  her  love, 
but  a  man  ! — He  nmst  be  a  Lousteau  ! 

"No,Iwould  not  give  up  that  paper  for  a  thousand  crowns." 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  lawyer  at  last,  after  an  éloquent 
battle  lastiug  half  an  hour,  "I  hâve  called  on  fifteen  or  six- 
teen  men  of  letters  about  this  afEair,  and  can  it  be  that  you  are 
the  only  one  immovable  by  an  appeal  of  honor  ?  It  is  not  for 
Etienne  Lousteau  that  I  plead,  but  for  a  woman  and  child, 
both  equally  ignorant  of  the  damage  thus  done  to  their  for- 
tune, their  prospects,  and  their  honor. — Who  knows,  monsieur, 
whether  you  might  not  some  day  be  compelled  to  plead  for 
some  favor  of  justice  for  a  friend,  for  some  person  whose 
honor  was  dearer  to  you  than  your  own. — It  might  be  re- 
membered  against  you  that  you  had  been  ruthless. — Can  such 
a  man  as  you  are  hesitate  ?"  added  Monsieur  de  Clagny. 

"I  only  wished  you  to  understand  the  extent  of  the  sacri- 
fice," replied  Nathan,  giving  up  the  letter,  as  he  reflected  on 
the  judge's  influence  and  accepted  this  implied  bargain. 

When  the  journalist's  stupid  jest  had  been  counteracted, 
Monsieur  de  Clagny  went  to  give  him  a  rating  in  the  présence 
of  Madame  Piédefer;  but  he  found  Lousteau  fuming  with 
irritation. 

"What  I  did,  monsieur,  I  did  with  a  purpose  !"  replied 
Etienne.  "Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye  has  sixty  thousand 
francs  a  year,  and  refuses  to  make  his  wife  an  allowance;  I 
wished  to  make  him  feel  that  the  child  is  in  my  power." 

"Yes,  monsieur,  I  quite  suspected  it,"  replied  the  lawyer. 
"For  that  reason  I  readily  agreed  to  be  little  Polydore's  god- 
father,  and  he  is  registered  as  the  son  of  the  Baron  and 
Baronne  de  la  Baudraye  ;  if  you  hâve  the  feelings  of  a  f ather, 
you  ought  to  rejoice  in  knowing  that  the  child  is  heir  to  one 
of  the  finest  entailed  estâtes  in  France." 

"And  pray,  sir,  is  the  mother  to  die  of  hunger  ?" 

"Be  quite  easy,"  said  the  lawyer  bitterly,  having  dragged 
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from  Lousteau  thc  expression  of  feeling  hc  had  so  long  been 
expecting.  "I  will  iindcrtakc  to  transact  the  matter  with 
Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye." 

Monsieur  de  Clagny  left  the  house  with  a  chill  at  his  heart. 

Dinah,  his  idol,  was  loved  for  her  money.  Would  she  not, 
when  too  late,  hâve  her  eyes  opened? 

"Poor  woman  !"  said  the  lawyer,  as  hc  walked  away.  And 
this  justice  we  will  do  him — for  to  whom  should  justice  be 
donc  unless  to  a  Judge? — he  loved  Dinah  too  sincerely  to  re- 
gard her  dégradation  as  a  means  of  triumph  one  day;  he  was 
ail  pity  and  dévotion;  he  rcally  loved  her. 

The  care  and  nursing  of  the  infant,  its  cries,  the  quiet 
needed  for  the  mothcr  during  the  first  few  days,  and  the 
ubiquity  of  Madame  Piédefer,  were  so  entirely  adverse  to 
literary  labors,  that  Lousteau  nioved  up  to  the  three  rooms 
taken  on  the  first  floor  for  the  old  bigot.  The  journalist, 
obliged  to  go  to  first  performances  without  Dinah,  and  living 
apart  from  her,  found  an  indescribable  charm  in  the  use  of 
his  liberty.  More  than  once  he  submitted  to  be  taken  by  the 
arm  and  dragged  off  to  some  jollification  ;  more  than  once 
he  found  himself  at  the  house  of  a  friend's  mistress  in  the 
heart  of  bohemia.  He  again  saw  women  brilliantly  young  and 
splendidly  dressed,  in  whom  economy  seemed  treason  to  their 
youth  and  power.  Dinah,  in  spite  of  her  striking  beauty, 
after  nursing  her  baby  for  three  months,  could  not  stand  com- 
parison  with  thèse  perishable  blossoms,  so  soon  faded,  but 
so  showy  as  long  as  they  live  rooted  in  opulence. 

Home  life  had,  nevertheless,  a  strong  attraction  for  Etienne. 
In  three  months  the  mother  and  daughter,  with  the  help  of 
the  cook  from  Sancerre  and  of  little  Pamela,  had  given  the 
apartment  a  quite  changed  appearance.  The  journalist  found 
his  breakfast  and  his  dinner  there  served  with  a  sort  of  luxury. 
Dinah,  handsome  and  nicely  dressed,  was  careful  to  antici- 
pate  her  dcar  Êtienne's  wishes,  and  hc  felt  himself  the  king 
of  his  home,  where  everything,  even  tbo  baby,  was  subject  to 
his  selfishness.  Dinah's  affection  was  to  be  seen  in  every  trifle  ; 
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Lousteau  could  not  possibly  cease  the  entraucing  déceptions  of 
his  unreal  passion. 

Dinah,  meanwhile,  was  aware  of  a  source  of  ruin,  both 
to  her  love  and  to  the  household,  into  the  kind  of  life  into 
which  Lousteau  had  allowed  himself  to  drift.  At  the  end  of 
ten  months  she  weaned  her  baby,  installed  her  mother  in  the 
upstairs  rooms,  and  restored  the  faniily  intimacy  which  in- 
dissokibly  links  a  man  and  woman  when  the  woman  is  loving 
and  clevcr.  One  of  the  most  striking  circumstances  in  Ben- 
jamin Constant's  novel,  one  of  the  explanations  of  Ellénore's 
désertion,  is  the  want  of  dail}' — or,  if  you  will,  of  nightly — 
intercourse  between  her  and  Adolphe.  Each  of  the  lovers 
has  a  separate  home;  they  hâve  both  submitted  to  the  world 
and  saved  appearances.  Ellénore,  repeatedly  left  to  herself, 
is  compelled  to  vast  labors  of  affection  to  expel  the  thoughts 
of  release  which  captivate  Adolphe  when  absent.  The  con- 
stant eschange  of  glances  and  thoughts  in  domestic  life  gives 
a  woman  such  power  that  a  man  needs  stronger  reasons  for 
désertion  than  she  will  ever  give  him  so  long  as  she  loves  him. 

This  was  an  entirely  new  phase  both  to  Etienne  and  to 
Dinah.  Dinah  intended  to  be  indispensable;  she  wanted  to 
infuse  fresh  energy  into  this  man,  whose  weakness  smiled 
upon  her,  for  she  thought  it  a  security.  She  found  him  sub- 
jects,  sketched  the  treatment,  and  at  a  pinch,  would  write 
whole  chapters.  She  revived  the  vitality  of  this  dying  talent 
by  transfusing  fresh  blood  into  his  veins;  she  supplied  him. 
with  ideas  and  opinions.  In  short,  she  produced  two  books 
which  were  a  success.  More  than  once  she  saved  Lousteau's 
self-esteem  by  dictating,  correcting,  or  finishing  his  articles 
when  he  was  in  despair  at  his  own  lack  of  ideas.  The  secret 
of  this  collaboration  was  strictly  preserved;  Madame  Piédefer 
knew  nothing  of  it. 

This  mental  galvanism  was  rewarded  b}^  improved  pay, 
enabling  them  to  live  comfortably  till  the  end  of  1838.  Lous- 
teau became  used  to  seeing  Dinah  do  his  work,  and  he  paid 
her — as  the  French  people  say  in  their  vigorous  lingo — in 
"monkey  money,"  nothing  for  her  pains.     This  expenditure 
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in  self-sacrificc  becomes  a  treasure  which  generous  soûls  prizc, 
and  the  more  she  gave  the  more  she  loved  Lousteau  ;  the  time 
Boon  came  when  Dinali  felt  that  it  would  be  too  bitter  a  grief 
ever  to  give  him  up. 

But  tlien  another  cliild  was  coming,  and  this  year  was  a 
terrible  trial.  In  spite  of  the  précautions  of  the  two  women, 
Etienne  contracted  debts;  he  worked  himself  to  death  to  pay 
them  off  while  Dinali  was  laid  up;  and,  knowing  him  as  sho 
did,  she  thought  him  heroic.  But  af ter  this  effort,  appalled 
at  having  two  women,  two  children,  and  two  maids  on  his 
hands,  he  was  incapable  of  the  struggle  to  maintain  a  family 
by  his  pen  when  he  had  failed  to  maintain  even  himself.  So 
he  let  things  take  thcir  chance.  Then  the  ruthless  speculator 
exaggerated  the  farce  of  love-making  at  home  to  securc 
greater  liberty  abroad. 

Dinah  proudly  endured  the  burden  of  lifc  without  support. 
The  one  idea,  "Ile  loves  me  !"  gave  hcr  superhuman  strcngth. 
She  worked  as  hard  as  the  most  energetic  spirits  of  our  time. 
At  the  risk  of  her  bcauty  and  health,  Didine  was  to  Lousteau 
what  Mademoiselle  Delachaux  was  to  Gardane,  in  Diderot's 
noble  and  true  taie.  But  while  sacrificing  herself,  she  com- 
mitted  the  magnanimous  blunder  of  sacriiicing  dress.  She 
had  her  gowns  dyed,  and  wore  nothing  but  black.  She  stank 
of  black,  as  Malaga  said,  making  fun  mercilessly  of  Lousteau. 

By  the  end  of  1839,  Etienne,  following  the  example  of 
Louis  XV.,  had,  by  dint  of  graduai  capitulations  of  con- 
science, corne  to  the  point  of  establishing  a  distinction  between 
his  own  money  and  the  housekeeping  money,  just  as  Louis 
XV.  drew  the  line  between  his  privy  purse  and  the  public 
moneys.  He  deceived  Dinah  as  to  his  earnings.  On  discov- 
ering  this  baseness,  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  weut  through 
fearful  tortures  of  jcalousy.  She  wanted  to  live  two  lives — the 
life  of  the  world  and  the  life  of  a  literary  woman;  she  accom- 
panied  Lousteau  to  every  first-night  performance,  and  could 
detect  in  him  many  impulses  of  wounded  vanity,  for  her  black 
attire  rubbed  off,  as  it  were,  on  him,  clouding  his  brow,  and 
sometimes  leading  him  to  be  quite  brutal.    He  was  really  the 
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•\^•oman  of  tlie  two;  and  lie  had  ail  a  woman's  cxacting  per- 
versity;  lie  would  rcproaeli  Dinah  for  the  dowdiiiess  of  her 
appearance,  even  while  benefiting  by  the  sacrifice,  whicli  to 
a  mistress  is  so  cruel — exactly  like  a  woman  who,  after  send- 
ing  a  man  through  a  gutter  to  save  her  honor,  tells  him  she 
"cannot  bear  dirt  !"  when  he  cornes  out. 

Dinah  then  found  herself  obliged  to  gather  up  the  rather 
loose  reins  of  power  by  which  a  clever  woman  drives  a  man 
devoid  of  will.  But  in  so  doiug  she  could  not  fail  to  lose 
much  of  her  moral  lustre.  Such  suspicions  as  she  betrayed 
drag  a  woman  into  quarrels  which  lead  to  disrespect,  because 
she  herself  comes  down  from  the  high  level  on  which  she  had 
at  first  placed  herself.  Next  she  made  some  concessions  ;  Lous- 
tcau  was  allowed  to  entertain  several  of  his  friends — Nathan, 
Bi-xiou,  Blondet,  Finot — whose  niamiers,  language,  and  inter- 
course were  depraving.  They  tried  to  convince  Madame  de  la 
Baudraye  that  her  prineiples  and  aversions  were  a  survival 
of  provincial  prudishness;  and  they  preached  the  creed  of 
woman's  superiorit3^ 

Before  long,  her  jealousy  put  weapons  into  Lousteau's 
hands.  During  the  carnival  of  18-tO,  she  disguised  herself 
to  go  to  the  balls  at  the  Opera-house,  and  to  suppers  where 
she  met  courtesans,  in  order  to  keep  an  eye  on  ail  Étienne's 
amusements. 

On  the  day  of  Mid-Lent — or  rather,  at  eight  on  the  morn- 
ing  after — Dinah  came  home  from  the  bail  in  her  fancy  dress 
to  go  to  bed.  She  had  gone  to  spy  on  Lousteau,  who,  believing 
her  to  be  ill,  had  engaged  himself  for  that  evening  to  Fanny 
Beaupré.  The  journalist,  warned  by  a  friend,  had  behaved 
so  as  to  deceive  the  poor  woman,  only  too  ready  to  be  deceived. 

As  she  stepped  out  of  the  hired  cab,  Dinah  met  Monsieur 
de  la  Baudraye,  to  whora  the  porter  pointed  her  out.  The  little 
old  man  took  his  wife  by  the  arm,  saying,  in  an  icy  tone  : 

"So  this  is  you,  madame  !" 

This  sudden  advent  of  conjugal  authority,  before  which  she 
felt  herself  so  small,  and,  above  ail,  thèse  words,  almost  froze 
the  heart  of  the  unhappy  woman  caught  in  the  costume  of  a 
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clcbardcur.  To  escapc  Étienne's  cyc  thc  more  ciïcctually,  she 
had  chosen  a  drcss  hc  was  not  likely  to  dctect  her  in.  She 
took  advantagc  of  the  mask  she  still  had  on  to  escape  without 
rcplying,  ehanged  her  dress,  and  went  up  to  her  mothcr's 
rooms,  where  she  found  her  hushand  waiting  for  her.  In 
spite  of  her  assumed  dignit}',  she  blushed  in  tho  old  man's 
présence. 

"What  do  you  want  of  me,  monsieur?"  she  asked.  "Are 
we  not  separated  forever?" 

"Actually,  yes,"  said  Monsieur  de  hi  Baudraye.  "Legally, 
no." 

Madame  Piédefer  was  telcgraphing  signais  to  her  daughter, 
which  Dinah  presently  observed  and  understood. 

"Xothing  could  hâve  brought  you  hère  but  your  own  in- 
terests,"  she  said,  in  a  bitter  tone. 

"Our  interests,"  said  the  little  man  coldly,  "for  we  hâve 
two  children. — Your  Unele  Silas  Piédefer  is  dead,  at  New 
York,  where,  after  having  made  and  lost  several  fortunes  in 
varions  parts  of  the  world,  he  bas  finally  left  some  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  francs — they  say  twelve — but  there 
is  stock-in-trade  to  be  sold.  I  am  the  chief  in  our  common 
interests,  and  act  for  you." 

"Oh  !"  cried  Dinah,  "in  everything  that  relates  to  business, 
I  trust  no  one  but  Monsieur  de  Clagny.  He  knows  the  law, 
come  to  ternis  with  him  ;  what  he  does,  will  be  donc  right." 

"I  bave  no  occasion  for  Monsieur  de  Clagny,"  answered 
Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye,  "to  take  my  children  from  you " 

"Your  children  !"  exclaimed  Dinah.  "Your  children,  to 
whom  you  hâve  not  sent  a  sou  !  Your  children  !"  She  burst 
into  a  loud  shout  of  laughter;  but  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye's 
unmoved  coolness  threw  ice  on  the  explosion. 

"Your  mother  bas  just  brought  them  to  show  me,"  he  went 
on.  "They  are  charming  boys.  I  do  not  intend  to  part  from 
them.  I  shall  take  them  to  our  house  at  Anzy,  if  it  were  only 
to  save  them  from  seeing  their  mother  disguised  like  a " 

"Silence  !"  said  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  imperatively. 
"What  do  you  want  of  me  that  brought  you  hère  ?" 
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"A  power  of  attoruey  to  receivc  our  uncle  Silas'  property." 

Dinah  took  a  peu,  wrote  two  Unes  to  Monsieur  de  Clagny, 
and  desired  lier  husband  to  call  again  in  the  afternoon. 

At  five  o'clock,  Monsieur  de  Clagny — who  had  been 
promoted  to  the  post  of  Attorney-General — enlightened  Ma- 
dame de  la  Baudra3'e  as  to  her  position;  still,  he  undertook 
to  arrange  everything  by  a  bargain  with  the  old  fellow, 
\\hose  visit  had  been  prompted  by  avarice  alone.  Monsieur  de 
la  Baudraye,  to  whom  his  wifc'ê  power  of  attorney  was  in- 
dispensable to  enable  him  to  deal  with  the  business  as  he 
wished,  purchased  it  by  certain  concessions.  In  the  first  place, 
he  undertook  to  allow  her  ten  thousand  francs  a  year  so  long 
as  she  found  it  convenient — so  the  document  was  worded — 
to  réside  in  Paris;  the  children,  each  on  attaining  the  âge  of 
six,  were  to  be  placed  in  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye's  keeping. 
Finall}',  the  lawyer  extracted  the  payment  of  the  allowance  in 
advance. 

Little  La  Baudraye,  who  came  jauntily  enough  to  say  good- 
bye  to  his  wife  and  his  children,  appeared  in  a  white  india- 
rubber  overcoat.  He  was  so  firm  on  his  feet,  and  so  exactly 
like  the  La  Baudraye  of  1836,  that  Dinah  dcspaired  of  ever 
burying  the  dreadful  little  dwarf.  From  the  garden,  where 
he  was  smoking  a  cigar,  the  journalist  could  watch  Monsieur 
de  la  Baudraye  for  so  long  as  it  took  the  little  reptile  to  cross 
the  f orecourt,  but  that  was  enough  for  Lousteau  ;  it  was  plain 
to  him  that  the  little  man  had  intended  to  wreck  every  hope  of 
his  dying  that  his  wife  might  hâve  conceived. 

This  short  scène  made  a  considérable  change  in  the  writer's 
secret  scheming.  As  he  smoked  a  second  cigar,  he  seriously 
reviewed  the  position. 

His  life  with  Madame  de  la  Baudraj^e  had  hitherto  cost 
him  quite  as  much  as  it  had  cost  her.  To  use  the  language  of 
business,  the  two  sides  of  the  account  balanced,  and  they  could, 
if  necessary,  cry  quits.  Considering  how  small  his  income 
was,  and  how  hardly  he  earned  it,  Lousteau  regarded  himself, 
morally  speaking,  as  the  creditor.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  favor- 
able moment  for  throwing  the  woman  over.     Tired  at  the 
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end  of  threc  years  of  playing  a  comcdy  which  never  can  be- 
come  a  habit,  he  was  perpetually  coDcealing  his  weariness; 
and  this  fellow,  who  was  accustomcd  to  disguise  none  of  his 
feelings,  compelled  hi inself  to  wcar  a  smile  at  home  ]ike  that 
of  a  debtor  in  the  présence  of  his  créditer.  This  compulsion 
was  every  day  more  intolérable. 

Hitherto  the  immense  advantages  he  foresaw  in  the  future 
had  given  him  strength;  but  when  he  saw  Monsieur  de  la 
Baudrayc  embark  for  the  United  States,  as  briskly  as  if  it  were 
to  go  down  to  Kouen  in  a  steamboat,  he  ceased  to  believe  in  the 
future. 

He  went  in  from  the  garden  to  the  pretty  drawing-room, 
where  Diuah  had  just  takcn  leave  of  her  husband. 

"Etienne,"  said  Madame  de  la  Bandraye,  "do  you  know 
what  my  lord  and  master  has  proposed  to  me?  In  the  event 
of  my  wishing  to  return  to  live  at  Anzy  during  his  absence, 
he  has  left  his  orders,  and  he  hopes  that  my  mothers  good 
advice  will  weigh  with  me,  and  that  I  shall  go  back  there  with 
my  children." 

"It  is  very  good  advice,"  replied  Lousteau  drily,  knowing 
the  passionate  disclaimer  that  Dinah  expected,  and  indeed 
begged  for  with  her  eyes. 

The  tone,  the  words,  the  cold  look,  ail  hit  the  hapless  w'oman 
so  hard,  who  lived  only  in  her  love,  that  two  large  tears 
trickled  slowly  down  her  cheeks,  while  she  did  not  speak  a 
Word,  and  Lousteau  only  saw  them  when  she  took  out  her 
handkcrchief  to  wipe  away  thèse  two  beads  of  anguish. 

"What  is  it,  Didine?"  he  asked,  touched  to  the  heart  by 
this  excessive  sensibility. 

"Just  as  I  was  priding  myself  on  having  won  our  freedom," 
said  she — "at  the  cost  of  my  fortune — by  selling — what  is 
most  precious  to  a  mother's  heart — selling  my  children  !— 
for  he  is  to  hâve  them  frora  the  âge  of  six — and  I  cannot  see 
them  without  going  to  Sancerre  ! — and  that  is  torture  ! — Ah, 
dear  God  !     What  hâve  I  donc ?" 

Lousteau  knelt  down  by  her  and  kissed  her  hands  with 
a  lavish  display  of  coaxing  and  petting. 
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"Yoli  do  not  imderstand  me,"  said  hc.  "I  blainc  mysclf, 
for  I  am  not  worth  such  sacrifices,  dear  angel.  I  am,  in  a 
litcrai}^  sensc,  a  quitc  second-rate  man.  If  the  da}'-  cornes 
when  I  can  no  longer  eut  a  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  news- 
paper,  the  editors  will  let  me  lie,  like  an  old  shoe  flung  into  the 
rubbisli  heap.  Eemember,  we  tight-rope  dancers  hâve  no  re- 
tiring  pension  !  The  State  would  hâve  too  many  élever  men 
on  its  hands  if  it  started  on  such  a  career  of  benefîcence.  I 
am  forty-two,  and  I  am  as  idlc  as  a  marmot.  I  feel  it — I 
know  it" — and  he  took  hcr  hand — "my  love  can  only  be  fatal 
to  y  ou. 

"As  you  know,  at  two-and-twenty  I  livcd  on  Florine;  but 
what  is  excusable  in  a  youth,  what  then  seems  sinart  and 
charming,  is  a  disgrâce  to  a  man  of  forty.  Hitherto  we  hâve 
shared  the  burden  of  existence,  and  it  has  not  been  lovely  for 
this  year  and  half.  Out  of  dévotion  to  me  you  wcar  nothing 
but  black,  and  that  does  me  no  crédit." — Dinah  gave  one  of 
those  magnanimous  shrugs  which  are  worth  ail  the  words 
ever  spoken. — "Yes,"  Etienne  went  on,  "I  know  you  sacrifice 
everything  to  my  whims,  even  your  beauty.  And  I,  with  a 
heart  worn  out  in  past  struggles,  a  soûl  full  of  dark  presenti- 
mcnts  as  to  the  future,  I  cannot  repay  your  exquisite  love 
Avith  an  equal  affection.  We  wcre  very  happy — without  a 
cloud — for  a  long  time. — Well,  then,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  so 
sweet  a  poem  end  badly.     Am  I  wrong?" 

Madame  de  la  Baudraye  loved  Etienne  so  truly,  that  this 
prudence,  worthy  of  de  Clagny,  gratified  her  and  stanched 
her  tears. 

"He  loves  me  for  myself  alone  !"  thought  she,  looking  at 
him  with  smiling  eyes. 

Aftcr  four  years  of  intimacy,  this  woman's  love  now  com- 
bined  every  shade  of  affection  which  our  powers  of  analysis 
can  discern,  and  which  modem  society  has  created;  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  âge,  whose  death  is  a  récent 
loss  to  the  world  of  letters,  Beyle  (Stendhal),  was  the  first 
to  delineate  them  to  perfection. 

Lousteau  could  produce  in  Dinah  the  acute  agitation  which 
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may  be  compared  to  magnetism,  that  upsets  every  power  of 
tlie  miiul  and  body,  and  ovorronies  every  instinct  of  résistance 
in  a  woman.  A  look  from  him,  or  his  hand  laid  on  hers,  rc- 
duced  lier  to  implicit  obédience.  A  kiud  word  or  a  smile 
wreathed  the  poor  woman's  soûl  with  flowers;  a  fond  look 
elated,  a  cold  look  depressed  her.  When  she  walked,  taking 
his  arm  and  keeping  step  with  him  in  the  street  or  on  the 
boulevard,  she  was  so  entirely  absorbed  in  him  that  she  lost  ail 
sensé  of  herself.  Fascinated  by  this  fellow's  wit,  magnetized 
my  his  airs,  his  vices  were  but  trivial  defects  in  her  eyes.  She 
loved  the  puffs  of  cigar  smoke  that  the  wind  brought  into 
her  room  from  the  garden  ;  she  went  to  inhale  thern,  and  made 
no  wry  faces,  hiding  herself  to  enjoy  them.  She  hatcd  the 
publisher  or  the  newspaper  éditer  who  ref  used  Lousteau  money 
on  the  ground  of  the  enormous  advances  lie  had  had  already. 
She  deluded  herself  so  far  as  to  believe  that  her  bohemian  was 
writing  a  novel,  for  which  the  payment  was  to  corne,  instead 
of  working  off  a  debt  long  since  ineurred. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  true  love,  and  includes  every  mode  of 
loving  ;  the  love  of  the  heart  and  of  the  head — passion,  caprice, 
and  taste — to  accept  Bcyle's  définitions.  Didine  loved  him  so 
wholl}',  that  in  certain  moments  when  her  critical  judgment, 
just  by  nature,  and  constantly  exercised  since  she  had  lived 
in  Paris,  compelled  her  to  read  to  the  bottom  of  Loustean's 
soûl,  sensé  was  still  too  much  for  reason,  and  suggested  ex- 
cuses. 

"And  what  am  I  ?"  she  replied.  "A  woman  who  has  put 
herself  outside  the  pale.  Since  I  hâve  sacrificed  ail  a  wo- 
man's honor,  why  should  not  3'ou  sacrifice  to  me  some  of  a 
man's  honor?  Do  we  not  live  outside  the  limits  of  social 
conventionality  ?  Why  not  accept  from  me  what  Nathan  can 
accept  from  Florine?  We  will  square  account  when  we  part, 
and  only  death  can  part  us — you  know.  My  happiness  is 
your  honor,  Etienne,  as  my  constancy  and  your  happiness  are 
mine.  If  I  fail  to  make  you  happy,  ail  is  at  an  end.  If  I 
cause  you  a  pang,  condemn  me. 

"Our  debts  are  paid  ;  w^e  hâve  ten  thousand  francs  a  year, 
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and  behvoen  us  we  can  certainly  make  eight  thousand  francs 
a  year — I  will  write  thcatrical  articles. — With  fifteen  himdred 
francs  a  niontli  we  shall  bc  as  rich  as  Eotlischild. — Be  quite 
easy.  I  will  havo  sonie  lovely  dresses,  and  give  yoii  every 
day  some  gratified  vauity,  as  on  the  first  night  of  JSTathan's 
play " 

"And  what  about  your  luother,  who  goes  to  Mass  every 
day,  and  wants  to  bring  a  priest  to  the  house  and  make  you 
give  up  this  way  of  lif e  ?" 

"Every  one  bas  a  pet  vice.  You  smoke,  she  preaches  at 
me,  poor  woman  !  But  she  takes  great  care  of  the  children, 
she  takes  them  out,  she  is  absolutely  devoted,  and  idolizes 
me.     Would  you  hinder  her  from  crying?" 

"What  will  be  thought  of  me  ?" 

"But  we  do  not  live  for  the  world  !"  cried  she,  raising 
Etienne  and  making  him  sit  by  her.  "Besides,  we  shall  be 
married  some  da}^ — we  hâve  the  risks  of  a  sea  voyage " 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Lousteau  simply;  and  he 
added  to  himself,  "Time  enough  to  part  when  little  La 
Baudraye  is  safe  back  again." 

î'rom  that  day  forth  Etienne  lived  in  luxury;  and  Dinah, 
on  first  nights,  could  hold  her  ovna.  with  the  best  dressed  v-^o- 
men  in  Paris.  Lousteau  was  so  fatuous  as  to  affect,  among  his 
friends,  the  attitude  of  a  man  overborne,  bored  to  extinction, 
ruined  by  Madame  de  la  Baudraye. 

"Oh,  what  would  I  not  give  to  the  friend  who  would 
deliver  me  from  Dinah  !  But  no  one  ever  can  !"  said  he. 
"She  loves  me  enough  to  throw  herself  ont  of  the  window 
if  I  told  her." 

The  journalist  was  duly  pitied;  he  would  take  précautions 
against  Dinah's  jealousy  when  he  accepted  an  invitation. 
And  then  he  was  shamelessly  unfaithful.  Monsieur  de 
Clagny,  really  in  despair  at  seeing  Dinah  in  such  disgraceful 
circumstanccs  when  she  might  hâve  been  so  rich,  and  in  so 
wretched  a  position  at  the  time  when  her  original  ambitions 
would  hâve  been  fulfilled,  came  to  warn  her,  to  tell  her — 
"You  are  betrayed,"  and  she  only  replied,  "I  know  it." 
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The  la\v}-er  was  silenced;  slill  lie  fouiid  Lus  tongue  to  say 
one  thing. 

Madame  de  la  Baudraye  interrupted  him  wlien  he  had 
scarcely  spoken  a  word. 

"Do  you  still  love  me?"  she  asked. 

"I  would  lose  my  soûl  for  you  !''  he  exclaimed,  starting 
to  his  feet. 

The  hapless  mau's  eyes  flashed  like  torches,  he  trembled 
like  a  leaf,  his  throat  was  rigid,  his  hair  thrilled  to  the  roots  ; 
he  believed  he  was  so  blessed  as  to  be  accepted  as  his  idol's 
avenger,  and  this  poor  joy  lilled  him  with  rapture. 

"Why  are  you  so  startled?"  said  she,  making  him  sit  down 
again.     "That  is  how  I  love  liim." 

The  lawyer  understood  this  argument  ad  liominem.  And 
there  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  Judge,  who  had  just  con- 
demned  a  man  to  death  ! 

Lousteau's  satiety,  that  odious  conclusion  of  such  illicit  re- 
lations, had  betrayed  itself  in  a  thousand  little  things,  whicli 
are  like  grains  of  saud  thrown  against  the  panes  of  the  little 
magical  hut  where  those  who  love  dvvell  and  dream.  Thèse 
grains  of  sand,  which  grow  to  be  pebbles,  had  never  been  dis- 
cerned  by  Dinah  till  they  were  as  big  as  rocks.  Madame  de  la 
Baudraye  had  at  last  thoroughly  understood  Lousteau's  charac- 
ter. 

"He  is,"  she  had  said  to  her  mother,  "a  poet,  defenceless 
against  disaster,  mean  ont  of  laziness,  not  for  want  of  heart, 
and  rather  too  prone  to  pleasure  ;  in  short,  a  great  cat,  whom  it 
is  impossible  to  hâte.  What  would  become  of  him  without 
me?  I  hindered  his  marriage;  he  has  no  prospects.  His 
talent  would  perish  in  privations." 

"Oh,  my  Dinah  !"  Madame  Piédefer  had  exclaimed,  "what 
a  hell  you  live  in  !  What  is  the  feeling  that  gives  you  strength 
enough  to  persist  ?" 

"I  will  be  a  mother  to  him  !"  she  had  replied. 

There  are  certain  horrible  situations  in  which  we  come 
to  no  décision  till  the  moment  when  our  friends  discem  our 
dishonor.     We  accept  compromises  with  ourself  so  long  as  we 
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escape  a  censor  who  comcs  to  play  prosecutor.  Monsieur  de 
Clagny,  as  clumsy  as  a  torturcd  nian,  had  been  torturing 
Dinalu 

''To  préserve  my  love  I  will  be  ail  that  ]\Iadame  de  Pompa- 
dour  was  to  perserve  lier  power,"  said  she  to  herself  when 
Monsieur  de  Clagny  had  lef  t  her.  And  this  phrase  sufficiently 
2:>roves  that  her  love  was  beconiing  a  burden  to  her,  and  would 
presently  be  a  toil  rathcr  than  a  pleasurc. 

The  part  now  assumed  by  Dinah  was  horribly  painful,  and 
Lousteau  made  it  no  casier  to  play.  When  he  wanted  to  go 
out  after  dinner  he  would  perform  the  tenderest  little  farces 
of  affection,  and  address  Dinah  in  words  fuU  of  dévotion;  he 
would  take  her  by  the  chain,  and  when  he  had  bruised  her 
w'ith  it,  even  while  he  hurt  her,  the  lordly  ingrate  would  say, 
"Did  I  wound  you?" 

Thèse  false  caresses  and  déceptions  had  degrading  con- 
séquences for  Dinah,  v.'ho  believed  in  a  revival  of  his  love. 
The  mother,  alas,  gave  way  to  the  mistress  with  shameful 
readiness.  She  felt  herself  a  mère  plaything  in  the  man's 
hands,  and  at  last  she  eonfessed  to  herself  : 

"Well,  then,  I  will  be  his  plaything!"  finding  joy  in  it — 
the  rapture  of  damnation. 

When  this  woman,  of  a  really  manly  spirit,  pietured  herself 
as  living  in  solitude,  she  felt  her  courage  fail.  She  preferred 
the  anticipated  and  inévitable  miseries  of  this  tierce  intimacy 
to  the  absence  of  the  joys,  which  were  ail  the  more  exquisite 
because  they  arose  from  the  niidst  of  remorse,  of  terrible 
struggles  \nth  herself,  of  a  No  persuaded  to  be  Y  es.  At  every 
moment  she  seemed  to  come  across  the  pool  of  bitter  water 
found  in  a  désert,  and  drunk  with  greater  relish  than  the 
tra vêler  would  tind  in  sipping  the  finest  wines  at  a  prince's 
table. 

When  Dinah  wondered  to  herself  at  midnight  : 

"Will  he  come  home,  or  will  he  not?"  she  was  not  alive 
again  till  she  heard  the  familiar  sound  of  Lousteau's  boots, 
and  his  well-known  ring  at  the  bell. 

She  would  often  try  to  restrain  him  by  giving  him  pleasure; 
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she  would  hope  to  be  a  match  for  lier  rivais,  and  leave  tliem 
no  hold  on  that  satiated  heart.  How  many  times  a  day  would 
she  rehearse  the  tragedy  of  Le  Dernier  Jour  d'un  condamné, 
saying  to  herself,  "To-iuorrow  we  part."  And  how  often 
wonld  a  word,  a  look,  a  kiss  full  of  apparently  artless  feeling, 
bring  her  back  to  the  depths  of  her  love  ! 

It  was  terrible.  More  than  once  had  she  meditated  suicide 
as  she  paced  the  little  town  garden  where  a  few  pale  flowers 
bloomod.  In  fact,  sho  liad  not  yet  oxhausted  the  vast  treasure 
of  dévotion  and  love  which  a  loving  woman  bears  in  her 
heart. 

The  romance  of  Adolphe  was  her  Bible,  her  study,  for  above 
ail  else  she  would  not  be  an  Ellénore.  She  allowed  herself 
no  tears,  she  avoided  ail  the  bitterness  so  cleverly  dcscribed 
by  the  critic  to  whom  we  owe  an  analysis  of  this  striking  work  ; 
whose  comments  indeed  seemed  to  Dinali  almost  superior  to 
the  book.  And  she  read  again  and  again  this  fine  essay  by 
the  only  real  critic  who  lias  written  in  the  Bévue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  an  article  now  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
édition  of  Adolphe. 

"No,"  she  would  say  to  herself,  as  she  repeated  the  author's 
fateful  words,  '"no,  I  will  not  'give  my  requests  the  form  of 
an  order,'  I  will  not  'fly  to  tears  as  a  means  of  revenge,'  I  will 
not  'condenm  the  things  I  once  approved  without  réservation,' 
I  will  not  'dog  his  footsteps  with  a  prying  eye';  if  he  plays 
truant,  he  shall  not  on  his  return  'see  a  scornful  lip,  whose 
kiss  is  an  unanswerable  command.'  No,  'my  silence  shall 
not  be  a  reproach  nor  my  first  word  a  quarrel.' — I  will  not 
be  like  every  other  woman  !"  she  went  on,  laying  on  her  table 
the  little  yellow  paper  volume  which  had  already  attractcd 
Lousteau's  remark,  "What  !  are  you  studying  Adolphe'?" — "If 
for  one  day  only  he  should  recognize  my  merits  and  say,  'That 
victim  never  uttered  a  cry  !' — it  will  be  ail  I  ask.  And  be- 
sides,  the  others  only  hâve  him  for  an  hour;  I  hâve  him  for 
life  !" 

Thinking  himself  Justified  by  his  private  tribunal  in  pun- 
ishing  his  wife,  Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye  robbed  her  to 
25 
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achieve  liis  cherished  euterprise  of  reclaiming  three  thousand 
acres  of  moorland,  to  wliich  lie  liad  devoted  hiraself  ever  since 
1836,  liviug  like  a  inouse.  ïïe  manipiilated  tlie  property  left 
by  Monsieur  Silas  Piédefer  so  ingeniously,  tliat  lie  contrived 
to  reduce  tlie  proved  value  to  eight  hundred  thousand  francs, 
wliile  pocketiug  twelve  hundred  thousand.  He  did  not  an- 
nounce  his  return  ;  but  wliile  his  wife  was  enduring  unspeak- 
able  woes,  lie  was  building  farnis,  digging  trenches,  and 
ploughing  rough  ground  with  a  courage  that  ranked  him 
aniong  the  inost  remarkable  agriculturists  of  tlie  province. 

The  four  hundred  thousand  francs  he  had  filched  from  his 
wife  were  spent  in  three  years  on  this  undertaking,  and  the 
estate  of  Anzy  was  expected  to  return  seventy-two  thousand 
francs  a  year  of  net  profits  after  the  taxes  were  paid.  The 
eight  hundred  thousand  he  invested  at  four  and  a  half  per 
cent  in  the  funds,  buying  at  eighty  francs,  at  the  time  of  the 
financial  crisis  brought  about  by  the  Ministry  of  the  First  of 
March,  as  it  was  called.  By  tlius  securing  to  his  wife  an  in- 
come  of  forty-eight  thousand  francs  lie  considered  himself  no 
longer  in  her  debt.  Could  he  not  restore  the  odd  twelve  hun- 
dred thousand  as  soon  as  the  four  and  a  half  per  cents  had 
risen  above  a  hundred?  He  was  now  the  greatest  man  in 
Sancerre,  with  the  exception  of  one — the  richest  proprietor  in 
France — whose  rival  he  considered  himself.  He  saw  himself 
with  an  income  of  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  francs,  of 
which  ninety  thousand  formed  the  revenue  from  the  lands  he 
had  entailed.  Having  calculated  that  besides  this  net  income 
he  paid  ten  thousand  francs  in  taxes,  three  thousand  in  work- 
ing  expenses,  ten  thousand  to  his  wife,  and  twelve  hundred  to 
his  mother-in-law,  lie  would  say,  in  the  literary  circles  of 
Sancerre  : 

"I  am  reputed  miserly,  and  said  to  spend  nothing  ;  but  my 
outlay  amounts  to  twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  francs  a 
year.  And  I  hâve  still  to  pay  for  the  éducation  of  my  two 
children  !  I  daresay  it  is  not  a  pleasing  fact  to  the  Milauds 
of  Nevers,  but  the  second  bouse  of  La  Baudraye  may  yet  bave 
as  noble  a  career  as  the  first. — I  shall  most  likely  go  to  Paris 
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and  pétition  the  King  of  tlie  French  to  grant  me  tlic  titlc  of 
Couut — Monsieur  Eoy  is  a  Count — and  my  wife  would  be 
pleased  to  be  Madame  la  Comtesse." 

And  this  was  said  with  such  splendid  coolness  that  no  one 
would  hâve  darcd  to  laugli  at  the  little  maii.  Only  Monsieur 
Boirouge,  the  l'residing  Judge,  remarked  : 

"In  your  place,  I  should  not  be  happy  unless  I  had  a 
daughter." 

"Well,  I  shall  go  to  Paris  before  long "  said  the  Baron. 

In  the  early  part  1843  Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  feeling 
that  she  was  to  Lousteau  no  more  than  a  reserve  in  the  baek- 
ground,  had  again  sacrificed  herself  absolutely  to  secure  his 
comfort  ;  she  had  resumed  lier  black  raiment,  but  now  it  was  in 
sign  of  mourning,  for  her  pleasure  was  turning  to  remorse. 
She  was  too  of ten  put  to  shame  not  to  feel  the  weight  of  the 
ehain,  and  her  mother  found  her  sunk  in  those  moods  of 
méditation  into  which  visions  of  the  future  cast  unhappy  soûls 
in  a  sort  of  torpor. 

Madame  Piédefer,  by  the  advice  of  her  spiritual  director, 
was  on  the  watch  for  the  moment  of  exhaustion,  which  the 
priest  told  her  would  inevitably  supervene,  and  then  she 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  children.  She  restricted  herself  to 
urging  that  Dinah  and  Lousteau  should  live  apart,  not  ask- 
ing  her  to  give  him  up.  In  real  life  thèse  violent  situations 
are  not  closed  as  they  are  in  books,  by  death  or  cleverly  con- 
trived  catastrophes;  they  end  far  less  poctically — in  disgust, 
in  the  blighting  of  every  flower  of  the  soûl,  in  the  common- 
place  of  habit,  and  very  often  too  in  another  passion,  which 
robs  a  wife  of  the  interest  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to 
women.  So,  when  common  sensé,  the  law  of  social  proprieties, 
family  interest — ail  the  mixed  cléments  which,  since  the  Res- 
toration,  hâve  been  dignifîed  by  the  name  of  Public  Morals, 
out  of  sheer  aversion  to  the  name  of  the  Catholic  religion — 
where  this  is  seconded  by  a  sensé  of  insults  a  little  too  offen- 
sive; when  the  fatigue  of  constant  self-sacrifice  has  almost 
reached  the  point  of  exhaustion;  and  when,  under  thèse  cir- 
cumstauces,  a  too  cruel  blow — one  of  those  mean  acts  which 
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a  man  iievcr  lots  a  woman  know  of  iinloss  lie  belicves  himsclf 
to  be  lier  assured  niaster — puts  the  crovvuiiig  touch  to  lier 
révulsion  and  disencliantment,  the  moment  lias  come  for  the 
intervention  of  the  f  riend  who  undertakes  the  cure.  Madame 
Piédefer  had  no  great  dilïiculty  now  in  removing  the  film 
from  hcr  daughter's  eyes. 

She  sent  for  Monsieur  de  Clagny,  who  completed  the  work 
by  assuring  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  that  if  she  would  give 
up  Etienne,  her  husband  would  allow  her  to  keep  the  ehildren 
and  to  live  in  Paris,  and  would  restore  her  to  the  command  of 
lier  own  fortune. 

"And  what  a  life  you  are  leading!"  said  he.  "With  care 
and  judgment,  and  the  support  of  some  pious  and  charitable 
persons,  you  may  hâve  a  salon  and  conquer  a  position.  Paris 
is  not  Sancerre." 

Dinah  left  it  to  Monsieur  de  Clagny  to  negotiate  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  old  man. 

Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye  had  sold  his  wine  well,  he  had 
sold  his  wool,  he  had  felled  his  timber,  and,  without  telling 
his  wife,  he  had  come  to  Paris  to  invest  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  in  the  purchase  of  a  delightful  résidence  in  the  Rue 
de  l'Arcade,  that  was  being  sold  in  liquidation  of  an  aristo- 
cratie House  that  was  in  difficulties.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Council  for  the  Department  since  1826,  and  now,  pa}'- 
ing  ten  thousand  francs  in  taxes,  he  was  doubly  qualified  for 
a  peerage  under  the  conditions  of  the  new  législation. 

Some  time  before  the  élections  of  1842  he  had  put  himself 
forward  as  candidate  unless  he  were  meanwhile  called  to  the 
Upper  House  as  Peer  of  France.  At  the  same  time,  he  asked 
for  the  titie  of  Count,  and  for  promotion  to  the  higher  grade 
of  the  Légion  of  Honor.  In  the  matter  of  the  élections,  the 
Ministry  approved  of  everything  that  could  give  strength  to 
the  dynastie  nominations  ;  now,  in  the  event  of  Monsieur  de  la 
Baudraye  being  won  over  to  the  Government,  Sancerre  would 
be  more  than  ever  a  rotten  borough  of  royalism.  Monsieur 
de  Clagny,  whose  talents  and  modesty  were  more  and  more 
highly  appreciated  by  the  authorities,  gave  Monsieur  de  la 
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Baudrayc  his  support;  he  pointée!  ont  Ihat  hy  raising  this 
enterprising  agriculturist  to  tlic  pecrage,  a  gnarantec  woiild 
be  offered  to  such  important  undortakings. 

Monsieur  de  la  Baudraye,  thcn,  a  Count,  a  Pecr  of  France, 
and  Commander  of  the  Légion  of  Ilonor,  Avas  vain  enougli 
to  wish  to  eut  a  figure  with  a  wife  and  liandsomely  appointed 
house. — "Pie  wanted  to  enjoy  life,"  he  said. 

He  thcrcfore  addressed  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dictated  by 
Monsieur  de  Clagny,  begging  her  to  live  under  his  roof  and 
to  furnish  the  house,  giving  play  to  the  taste  of  which  the 
évidences,  he  said,  had  charmcd  him  at  the  Château  d'Anzy. 
The  newly  made  Count  pointed  out  to  his  wife  that  whilc 
the  interests  of  their  property  forbade  his  Icaving  Sanccrre, 
the  éducation  of  their  boys  required  her  présence  in  Paris. 
The  accommodating  husband  desired  Monsieur  de  Chigny  to 
place  sixty  thousand  francs  at  the  disposai  of  Madame  la 
Comtesse  for  the  interior  décoration  of  their  mansion,  re- 
questing  that  she  would  hâve  a  marble  tablet  inserted  over 
the  gateway  with  the  inscription  :  Hôtel  de  la  Baudraye. 

He  theu  accounted  to  his  wife  for  the  moncy  derivcd  from 
the  estate  of  Silas  Piédcfer,  told  her  of  the  investment  at  four 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  eight  hundred  thousand  francs 
he  had  brought  from  New  York,  and  allowed  her  that  income 
for  her  expenses,  including  the  éducation  of  the  children.  As 
he  would  be  compelled  to  stay  in  Paris  during  sorac  part  of 
the  session  of  the  House  of  Pccrs,  he  requested  his  wife  to 
reserve  for  him  a  little  suite  of  rooms  in  an  entresol  over  the 
kitchens. 

"Bless  me!  why,  he  is  growing  young  again — a  gentleman  ! 
— a  magnifico! — What  will  he  become  next?  It  is  quite 
alarming,"  said  Madame  de  la  Baudraye. 

"He  now  fulfills  ail  your  wishes  at  the  âge  of  twenty,"  re- 
plicd  the  law^^er. 

The  comparison  of  her  future  prospects  with  her  présent 
position  was  unendurable  to  Dinah.  Only  the  day  before, 
Anna  de  Fontaine  had  turned  hor  head  away  in  order  to  avoid 
seeing  her  bosom  friend  at  the  Charaarolles'  school. 
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"I  am  a  coiintess/'  said  Dinah  to  herself.  "I  shall  hâve 
the  peer's  blue  hammer-cloth  on  my  carriage,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  literary  world  in  my  drawing-room — and  I  will  look  at 
her  !" — And  it  was  this  little  triumph  that  told  with  ail  its 
weight  at  the  moment  of  her  rehabilitation,  as  the  world's  con- 
tcmpt  had  of  old  Aveighed  on  her  happiness. 

One  fine  da}^  in  May  1842,  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  paid 
ail  her  little  household  debts  and  left  a  thousand  crowns  on 
top  of  the  packet  of  receipted  bills.  After  sending  her  mother 
and  the  children  away  to  the  Hôtel  de  la  Baudraye, she  awaited 
Lousteau,  dressed  ready  to  leave  the  house.  When  the  de- 
posed  king  of  her  heart  came  into  dinner,  she  said  : 

^'I  hâve  npset  the  pot,  my  dear.  Madame  de  la  Baudraye 
requests  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  the  Rocher  de 
CancaleJ" 

She  carried  off  Lousteau,  quite  bewildered  by  the  light 
and  easy  manners  assumed  by  the  woman  who  till  that  morn- 
ing  had  bcen  the  slave  of  his  least  whim,  for  she  too  had  been 
acting  a  farce  for  two  months  past. 

"Madame  de  la  Baudraj'e  is  figged  out  as  if  for  a  first 
night,"'  said  he — une  iiremière,  the  slang  abbreviation  for  a 
first  performance. 

"Do  not  forget  the  respect  you  owe  to  Madame  de  la 
Baudraye,"  said  Dinah  gravely.  "I  do  not  mean  to  under- 
stand  such  a  word  as  iigged  out." 

"Didine  a  rebel  !"  said  he,  putting  his  arm  round  her 
waist. 

"There  is  no  such  person  as  Didine;  you  hâve  killed  her, 
my  dear,"  she  replied,  releasing  herself.  "I  am  taking  you 
to  the  first  performance  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  la 
Baudraye." 

"It  is  true,  then,  that  our  insect  is  a  peer  of  France  ?" 

"The  nomination  is  to  be  gazetted  in  this  evening's 
Moniteur,  as  I  am  told  by  Monsieur  de  Clagny,  who  is  pro- 
moted  to  the  Court  of  Appeal." 

"Well,  it  is  quite  right,"  said  the  journalist.     "The  ento- 
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mology  of  Society  ought  to  be  represented  in  the  Upper 
House." 

"My  friend,  we  are  parting  fop  ever,"  said  Madame  de  la 
Baudraye,  trying  to  control  the  trembling  of  lier  voice.  "I 
hâve  dismissed  the  two  servants.  When  you  go  in,  you  will 
find  the  house  in  order,  and  no  debts.  I  shall  always  feel  a 
mother's  affection  for  you,  but  in  secret.  Let  us  part  calmly, 
without  a  fuss,  likc  décent  people. 

"Hâve  you  had  a  fault  to  find  with  my  conduct  during 
the  past  six  years?*' 

"iS'one,  but  that  you  hâve  spoiled  my  life  and  wrecked  my 
prospects,"  said  he  in  a  hard  tone.  "You  hâve  read  Benjamin 
Constant's  book  vcry  diligently  ;  you  hâve  even  studied  the  last 
critique  on  it;  but  you  hâve  read  with  a  woman's  eyes. 
Though  you  hâve  one  of  those  superior  intellects  which  would 
make  the  fortune  of  a  poet,  3'ou  hâve  ncver  dared  to  take  the 
man's  point  of  view. 

"That  book.  my  dear,  is  of  both  sexes. — We  agreed  that 
books  were  maie  or  female,  dark  or  fair.  In  Adolphe  women 
see  nothing  but  Ellénore  ;  young  men  see  only  Adolphe  ;  men 
of  expérience  see  Ellénore  and  Adolphe  ;  political  men  see  the 
whole  of  social  existence.  You  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
read  the  soûl  of  Adolphe — any  more  than  your  critic  indeed, 
who  saw  only  Ellénore.  What  kills  that  poor  fellow,  my  dear, 
is  that  he  bas  sacrificed  bis  future  for  a  woman  ;  that  he  never 
can  be  what  he  might  bave  been — an  ambassador,  a  minister, 
a  Chamberlain,  a  poet — and  rich.  He  gives  up  six  years  of  bis 
energy  at  that  stage  of  bis  life  when  a  man  is  ready  to  submit 
to  the  hardsbips  of  any  apprenticeship — to  a  petticoat,  which 
he  outstrips  in  the  career  of  ingratitude,  for  the  woman  who 
bas  thrown  over  her  first  lover  is  certain  sooner  or  later  to 
désert  the  second.  Adolphe  is,  in  fact,  a  tow-haired  German, 
Avho  bas  not  spirit  enough  to  be  false  to  Ellénore.  There  are 
Adolphes  who  spare  their  Ellénores  ail  ignominious  quarrcling 
and  reproaches,  who  say  to  themselves,  'I  will  not  talk  of  what 
I  bave  sacrificed;  I  will  not  for  ever  be  showing  the  stump 
of  my  wrist  to  that  incarnate  selfishness  I  bave  made  my 
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queen,'  as  Ramoiny  does  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  PertJi.  But 
men  like  that,  my  dear,  get  cast  aside. 

"Adolphe  is  a  man  of  birth,  an  aristocratie  nature,  who 
wants  to  get  back  into  the  highroad  to  honors  and  recover  his 
social  birtliright,  his  blighted  position. — You,  at  this  moment, 
are  playing  both  parts.  You  are  sufïering  froni  the  pangs  of 
having  lost  your  position;,  and  thinkyourself  justified  in  throw- 
ing  over  a  hapless  lover  whose  misfortune  it  has  been  that  he 
fancied  you  so  far  superior  as  to  understand  that,  though  a 
nian's  heart  ought  to  be  true,  his  sex  may  be  allowed  to  indulge 
its  cajDrices.'' 

"And  do  you  suppose  that  I  shall  not  make  it  my  business 
to  restore  to  you  ail  you  hâve  lost  by  me  ?  Be  quite  easy,"  said 
Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  astounded  by  this  attack.  "Your 
Ellénore  is  not  dying;  and  if  God  gives  her  life,  if  you  amend 
your  ways,  if  you  give  up  courtesans  and  adresses,  we  will 
find  you  a  better  match  than  a  Félicie  Cardot." 

The  two  lovers  were  sullen.  Lousteau  afîected  déjection, 
he  aimed  at  appearing  hard  and  cold  ;  while  Dinah,  really  dis- 
tressed,  listened  to  the  reproaches  of  her  heart. 

"Why,"  said  Lousteau  presently,  "why  not  end  as  we  ought 
to  hâve  begun — hide  our  love  from  ail  eyes,  and  see  each 
other  in  secret  ?'"' 

"Xever  !"  cried  the  nevr-made  Countess,  with  an  icy  look. 
"Do  you  not  comprehend  that  we  are,  after  ail,  but  finite  créa- 
tures? Our  feelings  seem  infinité  by  reason  of  our  anticipa- 
tion of  heaven,  but  hère  on  earth  they  are  limited  by  the 
strength  of  our  physical  being.  There  are  some  feeble,  mcan 
natures  which  may  receive  an  endless  number  of  wounds  and 
live  on  ;  but  there  are  some  more  highly-tempered  soûls  which 
snap  at  last  under  repeated  blows.     You  hâve " 

"Oh  !  enough  !"  cried  he.  "Xo  more  copy  !  Your  dis- 
sertation is  unnecessary,  since  you  can  justify  yourself  by 
merely  saying — 'I  hâve  ceased  to  love  !'  " 

"What  !"  she  exclaimed  in  bewilderment.  "Is  it  I  who 
hâve  ceased  to  love?" 

"Certainlv.     You  hâve  calculated  that  I  gave  you  more 
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trouble,  more  vexation  than  plcasiirc,  and  you  désert  your 
partner '' 

"I  désert  ! "  cried  she,  clasping  lier  luinds. 

^'Have  not  you  yourself  just  said  '^Xever'?" 

''Well,  then,  yes  !     Ncver,"  she  repeated  vehemently. 

This  final  Nevcr,  spoken  in  the  fear  of  falling  once  more 
under  Loiisteau's  influence,  was  interpreted  by  him  as  the 
death-warrant  of  lus  power,  since  Dinah  remained  insensible 
to  his  sarcastic  scorn. 

The  journalist  could  not  suppress  a  tear.  He  was  losing 
a  sincère  and  unbounded  affection.  He  had  found  in  Dinah 
the  gentlest  La  Yallièrc,  the  most  dclightful  Pompadour  that 
any  egoist  short  of  a  king  could  hope  for  ;  and,  like  a  boy  who 
bas  discovered  that  by  dint  of  tormenting  a  cockchafer  hc  bas 
killed  it,  Lousteau  shed  a  tear. 

Madame  de  la  Baudraye  rushed  out  of  the  privatc  room 
where  they  had  been  dining,  paid  the  bill,  and  flcd  home  to 
the  Rue  de  l'Arcade,  seolding  hcrsclf  and  thinking  herself  a 
brute. 

Dinah,  who  had  made  her  house  a  model  of  comfort,  now 
metamorphosed  herself.  This  double  metamorphosis  cost 
thirty  thousand  francs  more  than  her  husband  had  antici- 
pated. 

The  fatal  accident  which  in  1842  deprived  the  House  of 
Orléans  of  the  heir-presumptive  haviug  necessitated  a  meeting 
of  the  Chambers  in  August  of  that  year,  little  La  Baudraye 
came  to  présent  his  titles  to  the  Upper  House  sooner  than  he 
had  expected,  and  then  saw  what  his  wife  had  donc.  He  was 
so  much  delighted,  that  he  paid  the  thirty  thousand  francs 
without  a  Word,  just  as  hc  had  formerly  paid  eight  thousand 
for  decorating  La  Baudraye. 

On  his  return  from  the  Luxembourg,  where  he  had  been  pre- 
sented  accordiug  to  custom  by  two  of  his  peer — the  Baron  de 
î^ucingen  and  the  Marquis  de  Montriveau — the  new  Count 
met  the  old  Duc  de  Chaulieu,  a  former  creditor,  walking  along, 
Timbrella  in  hand,  while  he  himself  sat  perched  in  a  low  chaise 
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on  which  his  coat-of-arms  was  resplendent,  with  the  motto, 
Deo  sic  patet  fides  et  liominihus.  This  contrast  filled  his  heart 
with  a  large  draught  of  the  balni  on  which  the  middle  class 
has  been  getting  dnmk  cver  since  1840. 

Madame  de  la  Baudraye  was  shocked  to  see  her  hnsband  im- 
proved  and  looking  better  than  on  the  day  of  his  marriage. 
The  little  dwarf,  full  of  rapturous  delight,  at  sixty-four  tri- 
nmphed  in  the  life  which  had  so  long  been  denied  him  ;  in  the 
famil_Y,  which  his  handsome  cousin  Milaud  of  Nevers  had  de- 
clared  he  would  never  hâve  ;  and  in  his  wif  e — who  had  asked 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Clagny  to  dinner  to  meet  the  curé 
of  the  parish  and  his  two  sponsors  to  the  Charaber  of  Peers. 
He  petted  the  children  with  fatuous  delight. 

The  handsome  display  on  the  table  met  with  his  approval. 

"Thèse  are  the  fleeces  of  the  Berry  sheep,"  said  he,  showing 
Monsieur  de  Nucingen  the  dish-covers  surmounted  by  his 
newly-won  coronet.     "They  are  of  silver,  you  see  !" 

Though  consumed  by  melancholy,  which  she  concealed  with 
the  détermination  of  a  really  superior  woman,  Dinah  was 
charming,  witty,  and,  above  ail,  young  again  in  her  court 
mourning. 

"You  might  déclare,"  cried  La  Baudraye  to  Monsieur  de 
Nucingen,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  to  his  wife,  "that  the 
Countess  was  not  yet  thirty," 

"Ah,  ha  !  Matame  is  a  voman  of  dirty  !"  replied  the  Baron, 
who  was  prone  to  time-honored  remarks,  which  he  took  to  be 
the  small  change  of  conversation. 

"In  every  sensé  of  the  words,"  replied  the  Countess.  "I  am, 
in  fact,  five-and-thirty,  and  mean  to  set  up  a  little  pas- 
sion  " 

"Oh  yes,  my  wife  ruins  me  in  curiosities  and  china 
images " 

"She  started  that  mania  at  an  early  âge,"  said  the  Marquis 
de  Montriveau  with  a  smile. 

"Yes,"  said  La  Baudraye,  with  a  cold  stare  at  the  Marquis, 
whom  he  had  known  at  Bourges,  "you  know  that  in  '25,  '26, 
and  '27,  she  picked  a  million  francs'  worth  of  treasures.  Anzy 
is  a  perfect  muséum." 
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"Wliat  a  cool  Iiand  !"  thoiiglit  ]\Ionsicur  de  ria^^ny,  as  he 
saw  this  little  country  miser  quite  on  the  level  of  liis  new  posi- 
tion. 

But  misers  hâve  savings  of  ail  kinds  ready  for  use. 

On  the  day  after  the  vote  on  the  Kege^ey  had  passed  the 
Chambors,  the  little  Count  went  back  to  Sajicerre  for  the  vint- 
age  and  resumed  his  old  habits. 

In  the  course  of  that  winter,  the  Comtesse  de  la  Baudraye, 
with  the  support  of  the  Attorney-General  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals,  tried  to  form  a  little  circle.  Of  course,  shc  had  an  "^'at 
home"  day,  she  made  a  sélection  among  men  of  mark,  receiving 
none  but  those  of  serious  purpose  and  ripe  years.  Shc  tried  to 
amuse  herself  by  going  to  the  Opéra,  Frencli  aud  Italian. 
Twice  a  week  she  appeared  there  with  her  mother  and  Madame 
de  Clagny,  who  was  made  by  her  husband  to  visit  Dinah.  Still, 
in  spite  of  her  cleverness,  her  charming  manners,  her  fashion- 
able  stylishness,  she  was  never  really  happy  but  with  her 
children,  on  whoni  she  lavishcd  ail  her  disappointed  affection. 

Worthy  Monsieur  de  Clagny  tried  to  recruit  Avomen  for  the 
Countess'  circle,  and  he  succeeded;  but  he  was  more  success- 
ful  among  the  advocates  of  piety  than  the  women  of  fashion. 

"And  they  bore  her  !"  said  he  to  himself  with  horror,  as  he 
saw  his  idol  matured  by  grief,  pale  from  remorse,  and  then,  in 
ail  the  splendor  of  recovered  beauty,  restored  by  a  life  of  lux- 
ury  and  care  for  her  boys.  This  devoted  friend,  encouraged 
in  his  efforts  by  her  mother  and  by  the  curé,  was  full  of  expé- 
dient. Every  Wednesday  he  introduced  some  celebrity  from 
Germany,  England,  Italy,  or  Prussia  to  his  dear  Countess; 
he  spoke  of  her  as  a  quite  exceptional  woman  to  people  to 
whoni  she  hardl}^  addresses  two  words;  but  she  listened  to 
them  with  such  deep  attention  that  they  went  away  fully  con- 
vinced  of  her  superiority.  In  Paris,  Dinah  conquered  by 
silence,  as  at  Sancerre  she  had  conquered  by  loquacity.  Now 
and  then,  some  smart  saying  about  affairs,  or  sarcasm  on  an 
absurdity,  bctrayed  a  woman  accustomed  to  deal  with  ideas — 
the  woman  who,  four  years  since,  had  given  new  life  to  Lous- 
teau's  articles. 
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This  phase  was  to  the  poor  lawyers  hapless  passion  like  the 
late  season  known  as  the  Indian  summer  after  a  sunless  year. 
lîe  affccted  to  be  older  tlian  he  was,  to  hâve  the  right  to  be- 
fricnd  Dinah  without  doing  her  an  iujury,  and  kept  himself 
at  a  distance  as  though  he  were  young,  handsome,  and  compro- 
mising,  like  a  man  who  has  happiness  to  conceal.  He  tried  to 
keep  his  little  attentions  a  profound  secret,  and  the  trifling 
gif  ts  which  Dinah  showed  to  every  one  ;  and  he  endcavored  to 
suggest  a  dangerous  meaning  for  his  little  services. 

"He  plays  at  passion,"  said  the  Countess,  laughing.  She 
made  fnn  of  Monsieur  de  Clagny  to  his  face,  and  the  lawyer 
said,  "She  notices  me.*' 

"I  impress  that  poor  man  so  deeply,''  said  she  to  her  mother, 
laughing,  "that  if  I  would  say  Yes,  I  believe  he  would  say 
No." 

One  evening  Monsieur  de  Clagny  and  his  wifc  were  taking 
his  dear  Countess  home  from  the  théâtre,  and  she  was  deeply 
pensive.  They  had  been  to  the  fîrst  performance  of  Léon  Goz- 
lan's  first  play,  La  Main  Droite  et  la  Main  Gauche  (The  Right 
Hand  and  the  Left). 

"What  are  3^ou  thinking  about  ?"  asked  the  lawyer,  alarmed 
at  his  idol's  déjection. 

This  deep  and  persistent  melancholy,  though  disguised  by 
the  Countess,  was  a  perilous  malady  for  which  Monsieur  de 
Clagny  knew  no  remedy  ;  for  true  love  is  often  clumsy,  espe- 
cially  when  it  is  not  reciprocated.  True  love  takes  its  expres- 
sion from  the  character.  Now,  this  good  man  loved  after  the 
fashion  of  Alceste,  when  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  wanted  to 
be  loved  after  the  manner  of  Philinte.  The  meaner  side  of 
love  can  never  get  on  with  the  Misanthrope's  loyalty.  Thus, 
Dinah  had  taken  care  never  to  open  her  heart  to  this  man. 
How  could  she  confess  to  him  that  she  sometimes  regretted  the 
elough  she  had  left? 

She  felt  a  void  in  this  faRhionn1)le  lifo;  she  had  no  one  for 
whom  to  dress,  or  whom  to  tell  of  her  successes  and  triumphs. 
Sometimes  the  memory  of  her  wretchedness  came  to  her, 
mingled  with  memories  of  consuming  joys.     She  would  hâte 
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Lousteau  for  iiot  taking  any  pains  to  follow  lier;  slie  woiild 
hâve  liked  to  get  tender  or  furious  letters  from  him. 

Dinah  made  no  reply,  so  Monsieur  de  Clagny  repeated  the 
question,  taking  tlie  Countess'  hand  and  pressing  it  bolwcen 
his  own  with  devout  respect. 

"Will  you  liave  the  right  hand  or  the  lef t  ?"  said  she,  smil- 
ing. 

"The  left,"  said  he,  "for  I  suppose  you  mean  the  truth  or  a 
fib." 

"Well,  then,  I  saw  him,"  she  said,  speaking  into  the  lawyer's 
ear.  "And  as  I  saw  him  looking  so  sad,  so  out  of  heart,  I  said 
to  myself,  Has  he  a  cigar  ?    Has  he  any  money  ?" 

"If  you  wish  for  the  truth,  I  can  tell  it  you,"  said  tlie  law- 
yer.  "He  is  living  as  a  husband  with  Fanny  Beaupré.  You 
hâve  f  orced  me  to  tell  you  this  secret  ;  I  should  never  bave  told 
you,  for  you  might  bave  suspected  me  perhaps  of  an  ungen- 
erous  motive." 

Madame  de  la  Baudra3'e  grasped  his  hand. 

"Your  husband,"  said  she  to  her  chaperon,  "is  one  of  the 
rarest  soûls! — Ah!  Why " 

She  shrank  into  her  corner,  looking  out  of  the  vrindow,  but 
she  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  of  which  the  lawyer  could  guess 
the  end:  "Why  had  not  Lousteau  a  little  of  your  husband's 
generosity  of  heart?" 

This  information  served,  however,  to  cure  Dinah  of  her  mel- 
ancholy  ;  she  threw  herself  into  the  wbirl  of  fashion.  Slie 
wished  for  success,  and  she  achieved  it  ;  still,  she  did  not  make 
much  way  with  women,  and  found  it  difficult  to  get  introduc- 
tions. 

In  the  month  of  Marcb,  Madame  Piédefer's  friends  the 
priests  and  Monsieur  de  Clagny  made  a  fine  stroke  by  getting 
Madame  de  la  Baudraye  appointed  receiver  of  subscriptions 
for  the  great  charitable  work  founded  by  Madame  de  Carcado. 
Then  she  was  commissioned  to  collect  from  the  Eoyal  Family 
their  donations  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufïerers  from  the  earth- 
quake  at  Guadeloupe.  The  IMarquise  d'Espard,  to  whom  Mon- 
sieur de  Canalis  read  the  list  of  ladies  thus  appointed,  one 
evening  at  the  Opéra,  said,  on  hearing  that  of  the  Countess  : 
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"I  liave  lived  a  long  time  in  tlie  world,  and  I  can  remem- 
ber  nothiug  finer  than  the  manœuvres  undertaken  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Madame  de  la  Bandraye." 

In  the  early  spring,  which,  by  some  whim  of  our  planets, 
smiled  on  Paris  in  the  first  week  of  Mardi  in  1843^  making 
the  Champs-Elysées  green  and  leafy  before  Longehamp,  Fanny 
Beaupré's  attaché  had  seen  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  severai 
times  without  being  seen  by  her.  More  than  once  he  was  stung 
to  the  heart  by  one  of  those  promptings  of  jealousy  and  envy 
familiar  to  those  who  are  born  and  bred  provincials,  when  he 
beheld  bis  former  mistrcss  comfortably  ensconced  in  a  hand- 
some  carriage,  well  dressed,  with  dreamy  eyes,  and  bis  two 
little  boys,  one  at  each  window.  He  accused  himself  with  ail 
the  more  virulence  because  he  was  waging.war  with  the  sharp- 
est  poverty  of  ail — poverty  uuconfessed.  Like  ail  essentially 
light  and  frivolous  natures,  he  cherished  the  singular  point  of 
honor  which  consists  in  never  derogating  in  the  eyes  of  one's 
own  little  public,  which  makes  men  on  the  Bourse  commit 
crimes  to  escape  expulsion  from  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
Per-cent,  and  bas  given  some  criminals  courage  enough  to 
perform  acts  of  virtue. 

Lousteau  dined  and  breakfasted  and  smoked  as  if  he  were 
a  rich  man.  ISTot  for  an  inheritance  would  he  hâve  bought 
any  but  the  dearest  cigars,  for  himself  as  well  as  for  the  play- 
wright  or  author  with  whom  he  went  into  the  shop.  The  jour- 
nalist  took  his  walks  abroad  in  patent  leather  boots  ;  but  he  was 
constantly  afraid  of  an  exécution  on  goods  which,  to  use  the 
baililï's  slang,  had  already  received  the  last  sacrament.  Fanny 
Beaupré  had  nothing  left  to  pawn,  and  her  salary  was  pledged 
to  pay  her  debts.  After  exhausting  every  possible  advance 
of  pay  from  newspapers,  magazines,  and  publishers,  Etienne 
knew  not  of  what  ink  he  could  churn  gold.  Gambling-houses, 
so  ruthlessly  suppressed,  could  no  longer,  as  of  old,  cash 
I  0  U's  drawn  over  the  green  table  by  beggary  in  despair.  In. 
short,  the  journalist  was  reduced  to  such  extremity  that  he 
had  just  borrowed  a  hundred  francs  of  the  poorest  of  his 
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f riends,  Bixiou,  from  whom  he  had  never  yet  asked  for  a  franc. 
What  distressed  Lousteau  was  not  the  fact  of  ovving  five  thou- 
sand  francs,  but  seeing  hiinself  bereft  of  his  élégance,  and  of 
the  furniture  purchased  at  the  cost  of  so  many  privations,  and 
added  to  by  Madame  de  hi  Baudraye. 

On  April  the  3rd,  a  yellow  poster,  torn  down  by  the  porter 
after  being  disphiyed  on  the  wall,  announced  the  sale  of  a 
handsome  suite  of  furniture  on  the  following  Saturday,  the 
day  fixed  for  sales  under  légal  authority.  Lousteau  was  tak- 
ing  a  walk,  smoking  cigars,  and  seeking  ideas — for,  in  Paris, 
ideas  are  in  the  air,  they  smile  on  you  from  a  street  corner, 
they  splash  up  with  a  spurt  of  mud  from  under  the  wheels  of 
a  cab  !  Thus  loafing,  he  had  been  seeking  ideas  for  articles, 
and  subjects  for  novels  for  a  month  past,  and  had  found 
nothing  but  friends  who  carried  him  off  to  dinner  or  to  the 
play,  and  who  intox icated  his  woes,  telling  him  that  Cham- 
pagne would  inspire  him. 

"Beware,"  said  the  virulent  Bixiou  one  night,  the  man  who 
would  at  the  same  moment  give  a  comrade  a  hundred  francs 
and  stab  him  to  the  heart  with  a  sarcasm;  "if  you  go  to  sleep 
drunk  every  night,  one  day  you  will  wake  up  mad." 

On  the  day  before,  the  Friday,  the  unhappy  wretch,  although 
he  was  accustomed  to  poverty,  felt  like  a  man  condemned  to 
death.    Of  old  he  would  hâve  said  : 

"Well,  the  furniture  is  vcry  old  !  I  will  buy  new." 

But  he  was  incapable  now  of  literary  legerdemain.  Pub- 
lishers,  undermined  by  piracy,  paid  badly;  the  newspapers 
made  close  bargains  with  hard-driven  writers,  as  the  Opéra 
managers  did  with  ténors  that  sang  flat. 

He  walked  on,  his  e3'e  on  the  crowd,  though  seeing  nothing, 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  every  fea- 
ture  of  his  face  twitching,  and  an  aifected  smile  on  his  lips. 
Then  he  saw  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  go  by  in  a  carriage  ;  she 
was  going  to  the  Boulevard  by  the  Eue  de  la  Chaussée  d'Antin 
to  drive  in  the  Bois. 

"There  is  nothing  else  left  !"  said  he  to  himself,  and  he  went 
home  to  smarten  himself  up. 
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That  evening,  at  seveu,  he  arrived  in  a  liackney  cab  at 
Madame  de  la  Baiidraye's  door,  and  begged  the  porter  to  send 
a  note  up  to  the  Ûoimtess — a  few  lines,  as  foUovvs: 

"Would  Madame  la  Comtesse  do  Monsieur  Lousteau  the 
favor  of  receiving  him  for  a  moment,  and  at  once?" 

This  note  was  sealed  with  a  seal  whieh  as  lovers  they  had 
both  used.  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  had  had  the  word  Parce 
que  engraved  on  a  genuine  Oriental  carnelian — a  potent  word 
— a  woman's  word — the  word  that  accounts  for  everything, 
even  for  the  Création. 

The  Countess  had  just  finished  dressing  to  go  to  the  Opéra  ; 
Friday  was  her  night  in  turn  for  her  box.  At  the  sight  of  this 
seal  she  turned  pale. 

"I  will  come,"  she  said,  tucking  the  note  into  her  dress. 

She  was  fîrm  enough  to  conceal  her  agitation,  and  begged 
her  mother  to  see  the  children  put  to  bed.  She  then  sent  for 
Lousteau,  and  received  him  in  a  boudoir,  next  to  the  great 
drawing-room,  with  oj)en  doors.  She  was  goiug  to  a  bail  after 
the  Opéra,  and  was  wearing  a  beautiful  dress  of  brocade  in 
stripes  alternately  plain  and  fiowered  with  pale  blue.  Her 
gloves,  trimmed  with  tassels,  showed  oiï  her  beautiful  white 
arms.  She  was  shimmering  with  lace  and  ail  the  dainty  trifles 
required  by  fashion.  Her  hair,  dressed  à  la  Sévigné,  gave  her 
a  look  of  élégance  ;  a  necklace  of  pearls  lay  on  her  bosom  like 
bubbles  on  snow. 

"What  is  the  matter,  monsieur  ?"  said  the  Countess,  putting 
out  her  foot  from  below  her  skirt  to  rest  it  on  a  velvet  cushion. 
"I  tliought,  I  hoped,  I  was  quite  forgotten." 

"If  I  should  reply  Never,  you  would  refuse  to  believe  me," 
said  Lousteau,  who  remained  standing,  or  walked  about  the 
room,  chewing  the  flowers  he  plucked  from  the  flower-stands 
full  of  plants  that  scented  the  room. 

For  a  moment  silence  reigned.  Madame  de  la  Baudraye, 
studying  Lousteau,  saw  that  he  was  dressed  as  the  most  fas- 
tidious  dandy  might  hâve  been. 
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"You  are  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  can  help  me,  or 
hold  ont  a  plank  to  me — for  I  am  drowning,  and  bave  already 

swallowed  more  than  one  mouthful "  said  he,  standing 

still  in  front  of  Dinah,  and  seeming  to  yield  to  an  overpower- 
ing  impulse.  "Since  you  see  me  hère,  it  is  beeause  my  affairs 
are  going  to  the  devil." 

"That  is  enough,"  said  she  ;  "I  understand." 

There  was  another  pause,  during  whieh  Lousteau  turned 
away,  took  out  his  handkcrchief,  and  seemed  to  wipe  away  a 
tear. 

"How  much  do  you  want,  Etienne,"  she  went  on  in  mothorly 
tones.  "We  are  at  this  moment  old  comrades  ;  speak  to  me  as 
you  would  to — to  Bixiou." 

"To  save  my  furniture  from  vanishing  into  thin  air  to-mor- 
row  morning  at  the  auction  mart,  eighteen  hundred  francs! 
To  repay  my  friends,  as  much  again  !  Three  quarters'  rent 
to  the  landlord — whom  you  know. — My  *uncle'  wants  five  hun- 
dred francs " 

"And  you? — to  live  on?" 

"Oh  !  I  hâve  my  pen " 

"It  is  heavier  to  lift  than  any  one  could  believe  who  reads 
your  articles,"  said  she,  with  a  subtle  smilo. — "I  bave  not  such 
a  sum  as  you  need,  but  come  to-morrow  at  eight;  the  bailifî 
will  surely  wait  till  nine,  especially  if  you  bring  him  away  to 
pay  him." 

She  must,  she  felt,  dismiss  Lousteau,  who  affected  to  be 
unable  to  look  at  her  ;  she  herself  felt  such  pity  as  might  eut 
every  social  Gordian  knot. 

"Thank  you,"  she  added,  rising  and  offering  her  haud  to 
Lousteau.  "Your  confidence  bas  done  me  good!  It  is  long 
indeed  since  my  heart  bas  known  such  joy " 

Lousteau  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  tenderly  to  his 
heart. 

"A  drop  of  water  in  the  désert — and  sent  by  the  hand  of  an 
angel  !     God  always  does  things  handsomely  !" 

He  spoke  balf  in  jest  and  balf  patbetically  ;  but,  believe 
me,  as  a  pièce  of  acting  it  was  as  fine  as  Talma's  in  his  famous 
26 
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part  of  Leicester,  which  was  played  throughout  with  touches 
of  tlîis  kind.  Dinah  felt  his  hcart  beating  through  his  coat; 
it  was  throbbing  with  satisfaction,  for  the  journalist  had  had 
a  narrow  eseape  from  the  hulks  of  justice;  but  it  also  beat 
with  a  very  natural  fîre  at  seeing  Dinah  rejuvenescent  and 
restored  by  wealth. 

Madame  de  la  Baudraye,  stealing  an  examining  glanée  at 
Etienne,  saw  that  his  expression  was  in  harmony  with  the 
flowers  of  love,  which,  as  she  thought,  had  blossomed  again 
in  that  throbbing  heart  ;  she  tried  to  look  once  into  the  eyes 
of  the  man  she  had  loved  so  well,  but  the  seething  blood  rushed 
through  her  veins  and  mounted  to  her  brain.  Their  eyes  met 
with  the  same  fîery  glow  as  had  encouraged  Lousteau  on  the 
Quay  by  the  Loire  to  crumple  Dinah's  muslin  gown.  The 
Bohemian  put  his  arra  round  her  waist,  she  yielded,  and  their 
cheeks  were  touching. 

"Hère  cornes  my  mother,  hide  !"  cried  Dinah  in  alarm.  And 
she  hurried  forward  to  intercept  Madame  Piédefer. 

"Mamma,"  said  she — this  word  was  to  the  stern  old  lady  a 
coaxing  expression  which  ne  ver  failed  of  its  effect — "will  you 
do  me  a  great  favor?  Take  the  carriage  and  go  yourself  to 
my  banker,  Monsieur  Mongenod,  with  a  note  I  will  give  you, 
and  bring  back  six  thousand  francs.  Come,  come — it  is  an 
act  of  charity  ;  come  into  my  room." 

And  she  dragged  away  her  mother,  who  seemed  very  anxious 
to  see  who  it  was  that  her  daughter  had  been  talking  with  in 
the  boudoir. 

Two  days  afterwards.  Madame  Piédefer  held  a  conférence 
with  the  curé  of  the  parish.  After  listening  to  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  old  mother,  who  was  in  despair,  the  priest  said 
very  gravely: 

"Any  moral  régénération  which  is  not  based  on  a  strong 
religions  sentiment,  and  carried  out  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  is  built  on  sand. — The  many  means  of  grâce  enjoined 
by  the  Catholic  religion,  small  as  they  are,  and  not  under- 
stood,  are  so  many  dams  necessary  to  restrain  the  violence  of 
evil  promptings.  Persuade  your  daughter  to  perform  ail  her 
religions  duties,  and  we  shall  save  her  yet." 
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Within  ten  days  of  this  meeting  the  Hôtel  de  la  Baudraye 
was  shut  up.  The  Countess,  the  chiidren,  and  her  mother, 
in  short,  the  whole  household,  including  a  tutor,  had  gone 
away  to  Sancerre,  where  Dinah  intended  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer.  She  was  everything  that  was  nice  to  the  Count,  people 
said. 

And  so  tlie  Muse  of  Sancerre  had  simply  eome  back  to  fam- 
ily  and  married  life;  but  certain  evil  tongues  declared  that 
she  had  been  compelled  to  corne  back,  for  that  the  little  peer's 
wishes  would  no  doubt  be  fulfilled — he  hoped  for  a  little  girl. 

Gatien  and  Monsieur  Gravier  lavished  every  care,  every 
servile  attention  on  the  handsome  Countess.  Gatien,  who  dur- 
ing  Madame  de  la  Baudraye's  long  absence  had  been  to  Paris 
to  learn  the  arts  of  lionnerie  or  dandyism,  was  supposed  to 
hâve  a  good  chance  of  finding  favor  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  disen- 
chanted  "Superior  Woman."  Others  bet  on  the  tutor;  Ma- 
dame Piédefer  urged  the  claims  of  religion. 

In  1844,  about  the  middle  of  June,  as  the  Comte  de  la 
Baudraye  was  taking  a  walk  on  the  Mail  at  Sancerre  with  the 
two  fine  little  boys,  he  met  Monsieur  Milaud,  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  who  was  at  Sancerre  on  business,  and  said  to  him  : 

"Thèse  are  my  children,  cousin." 

"Ah,  ha  !  so  thèse  are  our  children  !"  replied  the  lawyer, 
with  a  mischievous  twinkle. 

P.\RIS,  June  \i,\Z—Auguxt  1844. 
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